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PREFACE. 


JL  HE  Editor's  intentions^  when  this  work  wms 
fint  suggested  by  the  Proprietors  of  Mr.  Stee^ 
VENS^s  daborate  Edition^ '  have  been  amply  ex- 
plained in  the  Prospectus  which  has  accooipanied 
every  play;  but  with  what  success  they  have 
been  carried  into  execution^  it  is  impossible  to 
conjecture.  It  is  the  iBrst  attempt  that  has  been 
made  to  eoncentrate  the  information  given  in 
the  copious  notes  of  the  various  commenta- 
ton  within  a  moderate  space^  and  with  an 
attention  rather  to  their  conclusions  than  to 
their  premises. 

Mr.  Steevens^  in  his  Advertisement  to  the 
edition  of  1793^  after  apologizing  for  the  prolixity 
and  number  of  his  notes,  seems  to  anticipate 
tba  time  when  *^  ^  judicipus  and  frugal  selection 
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may  be  made  from  the  labours  of  alP  his 
coadjutors;  but  whether  the  present  be  either 
judicious  or  frugal,  must  be  left  to  a  decision 
over  which  the  Editor  can  have  no  controul. 
He  can  only  say  that  in  the  whole  progress 
of  his  labours^  he  endeavoured  to  place  himself 
in  die  situation  of  one  who  desires  to  under- 
stand his  author  at  the  smallest  expencc  of 
time  and  thought^  and  who  does  not  wish  to 
have  iiis  attention  diverted  from  a  beauty,  to 
be  distracted  by  a  contest.  In  thus  assuming 
the  character  of  a  general  reader,  who  is  neither 
a  scholar  nor  a  critick^  he  found  no  difficulty ; 
but  it  would  have  been  arrogant^  had  it  been 
possible,  to  measure  the  understandings  of  others 
by  his  own,  and  therefore  from  the  opinions 
that  he  has  given  too  much^  or  too  little^  he  can 
have  no  ap{)eah 

In  selecting  the  notes,  the  names  of  the  au- 
thors have  seldom  been  retained^  unless  where 
they  relate  to  contested  points.  Notes  of  cri- 
ticism,  however,  have  generally  their  authors 
names,    and  it  is  hoped   that  tlie  preservation 
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bf  all  Dr.  Johnson's  remarks  of  this  kind  will 
not  be  thought  superfluous^  since  they  are  almost 
universally  quoted  as  authorities.  These  and  hit 
celebrated  Preface  seem  indispensable  to  every 
edition  of  Shakspeare  in  which  illustration  is  at 
all  admitted.  It  is  at  his  recommendation,  like- 
wise, that  the  Editor  has  prefixed  Mr.  Pope's 
Preface,  *^  valuable  alike  for  composition  and 
"  justness  of  remark,  and  containing  a  general 
"  criticism  on  his  author,  so  extensive  that  little 
'^  can  be  added,  and  so  exact  that  little  can  be 
"  disputed.'' 

The  History  of  the  Stage  is  merely  an 
abridgement  of  Mr.  Malone's  labours  on  that 
subject.  Those  who  wish  for  farther  information 
must  wait  the  result  of  his  present  studies,  and 
may  wait  with  confidence.  In  the  mean  time, 
Mr.  George  Chalmers'  Apology  and  Supplement 
will  valuably  assist  curious  inquirers,  and  probably 
direct  them  to  new  means  of  research. 

This  Edition  is  accompanied  by  a  Life  of 
Shakspeare,  or  rather  an  attempt,  and  the  fii-st 
of  the  kind,  to  collect  the  disjecta  membra  of  his 
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biography  scattered  over  the  volumes  of  Johnson 
and  Steevens.  It  may  be  useful  as  shewing  tli^ 
reader  at  one  view  all  that  is  known  of  the  per- 
sonal history  of  our  great  bard,  and  it  can  pre^ 
tend  to  no  other  merit. 


ALEX^.  CHALMERS. 


Nov.  1804. 
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LIFE  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 


WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE  was  born  at  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, in  Warwickshire,  on  the 
23d  day  of  April,  1564.  Of  the  rank  of  his  fa- 
mily it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  opinion.  Mr.  Rowe 
?ays  that  by  the  register  and  certain  publick  writ- 
ings relating  to  Stratford,  it  appears  that  his  an- 
cestors were  "  of  good  figure  and  fashion,"  in  that 
town,  and  are  mentioned  as  ^*  gentlemen,"  an 
epithet  which  was  more  determinate  then  than  at 
present,  when  it  has  become  an  unlimited  phrase 
of  courtesy.  His  father,  John  Shakspeare,  was 
a  considerable  dealer  in  wool,  and  had  been  an 
officer  and  bailiff  (probably  high  bailift*  or  mayor) 
of  the  body  corporate  of  Stratford.  He  held  also 
the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  and  at  one 
time,  it  is  said,  possessed  lands  and  tenements  to 
the  amount  of  i€*500,  the  reward  of  his  grand- 
father's faithful  and  approved  services  to  King 
VOL.  I.  a 
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Henry  VII.     This,  however^  has  been  asserted 
upon  very  doubtful  authority.  Mr.  Malone  thinks 
"  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  distinguished  him- 
**  self  in  Bosworth  Field   on  the  side  of  King 
Henry,  and  that  he  was  rewarded  for  his  mili- 
tary services  by  the  bounty  of  that  parsimo- 
nious prince,  though  not  with  a  grant  of  lands. 
"  No  such  grant  appears  in  the  chapel  of  the 
*^  rolls  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  Henry's 
"  reign.*'     But  whatever  may  have  been  his  for- 
mer wealth,   it    appears  to    have   been   greatly 
reduced  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  as  we  find, 
from  the  books  of  the  Corporation,  that  in  1579 
he  was  excused  the  trifling  weekly  tax  of  four- 
pence  levied  on  all  the  aldermen ;  and  that  in  1 586 
another  alderman  was  appointed  in  his  room,  in 
consequence  of  his  declining  to  attend  on  the 
business  of  that  oflice.  It  is  even  said  by  Aubrey,* 
a  man  sufficiently  accurate  in  facts^  although  cre- 
dulous in  superstitious  narratives  and  traditions, 
that  he  followed  for  some  time  the  occupation  of 
a  butcher,  which  Mr.  Malone  thinks  not  incx)n- 
sistent  with  probability.  It  must  have  been,  how- 
ever, at  this  time,  no  inconsiderable  addition  to 
his  difficulties  tliat  he  bad  a  family  often  children. 
His  wife  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert 

*  MSS.  Aubrey,  Mus.  Aslunol.  Oxon,  examined  by  Mr 
Malone. 
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Arden  of  Wellingcote,  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
who  is  styled,  ''  a  gentleman  of  worship."  The 
iamily  of  Arden  is  very  ancient,  Robert  Arden  of 
Bromich,  Esq.  being  in  the  list  of  the  gentry  of 
this  county  returned  by  the  commissioners  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  King  Henry  VI.  A.  D.  1433. 
fklward  Arden  was  Sheriff  of  the  county  in  1568. 
The  woodland  paf  t  of  this  county  was  anciently 
called  Arderriy  afterwards  softened  to  Arden; 
and  hence  the  name. 

Our  illustrious  poet  was  the  eldest  son,  and  re- 
ceived his  eariy  education,  however  narrow  or  li- 
beral, at  a  free-school,  probably  that  founded  at 
Stratford.  From  this  he  appears  to  have  been 
soon  removed,  and  placed,  according  to  Mr.  Ma- 
lone^s  opinion,  in  the  office  of  some  country 
attorney,  or  the  seneschal  of  some  *manor  court, 
where  it  is  highly  probable  he  picked  up  those 
technical  law  phrases  that  so  frequently  occur  in 
his  plays,  and  could  not  have  been  in  common  use 
unless  among  professional  men.  Mr.  Capell  con- 
jectures that  his  early  marriage  prevented  his  being 
sent  to  some  university.  It  appears,  however,  as 
Dr.  Fanner  observes,  that  his  early  life  was  in- 
compatible with  a  course  of  education,  and  it  is 
certain  that  "  his  contemporaries,  friends  and  foes, 
"  nay  and  himself  likewise,  agree  in  his  want  of 
"  what  is  usually  termed  literature."  It  is,  indeed, 

a2 
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a  stropg  argument  in  favour  of  Shakspeare's  illi- 
terature,  that  it  was  maintained  by  all  his  contem- 
poraries, many  of  whom  have  left  upon  record 
every  merit  they  could  bestow  on  him ;  and  by 
his  successors,  who  lived  nearest  to  his  time,  when 
"  his  memory  was  green ;"  and  that  it  has  been 
denied  only  by  Gildon,  Sewell,  and  others  down 
to  Upton,  who  could  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  truth. 

In  his  eighteenth  year,  or  perhaps  a  little  sooner, 
he  married  Anne  Hathaway,  who  was  eight 
years  older  than  himself,  the  daughter  of  one 
Hathaway,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  substan- 
tial yeoman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford.  Of 
his  domestick  economy,  or  professional  occupation 
at  this  time,  we  have  no  information;  but  it  would 
appear  that  both  were  in  a  considerable  degree 
neglected  by  his  associating  with  a  gang  of  deer- 
stealers.  Being  detected  with  them  in  robbing  the 
park  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Charlecote,  near 
Stratford,  he  was  so  rigorously  prosecuted  by  that 
gentleman  as  to  be  obliged  to  leave  his  family 
and  business,  and  take  shelter  in  London.  Sir 
Thomas,  on  this  occasion,  is  said  to  have  been  ex- 
asperated by  a  ballad  Shakspeare  wrote,  probably 
his  first  essay  in  poetry,  of  which  the  following 
stanza  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Oldys  : 
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**  A  parliemente  member,  a  justice  of  peace, 
••  At  home  a  poor  scare-crowe,  at  London  an  asse, 
**  If  lowsie  is  Lucy,  at  some  Tolke  mbcalle  it, 
''  Then  Lucy  is  lowsie  whatever  befall  it : 

**  He  thinks  himself  greate, 

**  Yet  an  asse  in  his  state 
"  We  alio  we  by  his  ears  but  with  asses  to  mate. 
**  If  Lucy  is  lowsie,  as  some  volke  raiscalle  it, 
**  Sing  lowsie  Lucy,  whatever  befall  it." 

These  lines,  it  must  be  confessed,  do  no  great 
honour  to  our  poet ;  and  probably  were  unjust ;  for 
although  some  of  his  admirers  have  recorded  Sir 
Thomas  as  a  **  vain,  weak,  and  vindictive  magis- 
"  trate,^  he  was  certainly  exerting  no  very  violent 
act  of  oppression,  in  protecting  his  property 
against  a  man  who  was  degrading  the  commonest 
rank  of  life,  and  had  at  this  time  bespoke  no  in- 
dulgence by  superior  talents.  The  ballad,  how- 
ever, must  have  made  some  noise  at  Sir  Thomas's 
expence,  as  the  author  took  care  it  should  be  af- 
fixed to  his  park-gates,  and  liberally  circulated 
among  his  neighbours. 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  which  was  probably 
in  15S6,  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  old,  he 
is  said  to  have  made  his  first  acquaintance  in  the 
play-house,  to  which  idleness  or  taste  may  have 
directed  him,  and  where  his  necessities,  if  tra- 
dition may  be  credited,  obliged  him  to  accept  the 
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office  of  call-boy,  or  prompter's  attendant     This 
is  a  menial  whose  employment  it  is  to  give  the 
performers  notice  to  be  ready  to  enter,  as  often  as 
the  business  of  the  play  requires  their  appearance 
on   the  stage.      Pope,   however,    relates  a  story, 
communicated  to  him  by  Rowe,  but  which  Rowq 
did  not  think  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  life  he 
wrote,  that  must  a  little  retard  the  advancement 
of  our  poet  to  the  office  just  mentioned.     Ac- 
cording to  this  story,  Shakspeare's   first  employ- 
ment was  to  wait  at  the  door  of  the  play-house, 
and  hold  the  horses  of  those  who  had  no  servants, 
that  they  might  be  ready  after  the  performance. 
But  *^  I  cannot,"    says  his  acute  commentator, 
Mr.   Steevens,   "  dismiss  this  anecdote  without 
obseiTing  that  it  seems  to  want  every  mark  of 
probability.   Though  Shakspeare  quitted  Strat- 
ford on  account  of  a  juvenile  irregularity,   we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  forfeited 
the  protection  of  his  father  who  was  engaged 
**  in  a  lucrative  business,  or  the  love  of  his  wife 
"  who  had  already  brought  him  two  children,  and 
was  herself  the  daughter  of  a  substantial  yeo- 
man.    It  is  unlikely,  thei-efore,  when  he  was 
**  beyond  the  reach  of  his   prosecutor,  that  he 
**  should  conceal  his  plan  of  life,  or  place  of  re- 
^^  sidence,   from  those  who,  if  he  found  himself 
^^  distressed^  could  not  fail  to  afford  him  such 
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*^  supplies  as  would  have  set  him  above  the  ne- 
cessity of  hoiding  horses  for  subsistence.     Mr. 
Malone  has  remarked  in  his  ^^  Attempt  to  ascer- 
tain the  Order  in  which  the  Plays  of  Shakspeare 
"  were  written,  that  he  might  have  found  an  easy 
'^  introduction  to  the  stage :  for  Tliomas  Greenj 
'^  a  celebrated  comedian  of  that  period,  was  his 
^^  townsman,  and  perhaps  his  relation.     The  ge- 
"  nius   of  our  author  prompted  him  to  write 
'^  poetry ;  his  connexion  with  a  player  might  have 
"  given  his  productions  a  dramatic  turn :  or  his 
*^  own  sagacity  might  have  taught  him  that  &me 
'^  was  not  incompatible  with  profit,  and  that  the' 
^'  theatre  was  an  avenue  to  both.     That  it  was 
'^  once  the  general  custom  to  ride  on  horseback 
**  to  the  play,  I  am  likewise  yet  to  learn.     The 
'^  most  popular  of  the  theatres  were  on  the  Bank- 
'^  side;  and  we  are  told   by  the  satirical  pam- 
*'  phleteers  of  that  time,  that  the  usual  mode  of 
**  conveyance  to  these  places  of  amusement  was 
^'  by  water,  but  not  a  single  writer  so  much  as 
'^  hints  at  the  custom  of  riding  to  them,  or  at 
"  the  practice  of  having  horses  held  during  the 
*^  hours  of  exhibition.     Some  allusion   to  this 
<<  usage,  (if  it  had  existed)  must,  I  think,  have 
*^  been  discovered  in  the  course  of  our  researches 
^*  after  contemporary  fashions.    Let  it  be  remem- 
^^  bered  too,  that  we   receive   this  tale  on  no 
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higher  authority  than  that  of  Gibber's  Lives  of 
the  Poets,  Vol.  I.  p.  130.  Sir  WilHam  Da- 
'^  venant  told  it  to  Mr.  Betterton,  who  commu- 
'^  nicatcd  it  to  Mr.  Rowe,  who,  according  to  Dr. 
"  Johnson,  related  it  to  Mr.  Pope."  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  concurs  in  opinion  that  this  story  stands  on 
a  very  slender  foundation,  while  he  differs  from 
Mr.  Steevens  as  to  the  fact  of  gentlemen  going 
to  the  theatre  on  horseback.  With  retpect  like- 
wise to  Shakspeare's  father  being  "  engaged  in  a 
"  lucrative  business,"  we  may  remark,  that  this 
could  not  have  been  the  case  at  the  time  our  au- 
thor came  to  London,  if  the  preceding  dates  be 
correct.  He  is  said  to  have  arrived  in  London  in 
1586,  the  year  in  which  his  father  resigned  the 
office  of  alderman,  unless,  indeed,  we  are  per- 
mitted to  conjecture  that  his  resignation  was  not 
the  consequence  of  his  necessities. 

But  in  whatever  situation  he  was  first  employed 
at  the  theatre,  he  appears  to  have  soon  discovered 
those  talents  which  afterwards  made  him 


(( 


Th'  applause !  delight !  the  wonder  of  our  stage !" 


Some  distinction  he  probably  first  acquired  as 
an  actor,  although  Mr.  Rowe  has  not  been  able 
to  discover  any  character  in  which  he  appeared  to 
more  advantage  than  that  of  the  ghost  in  Hamlet. 
The  instructions  given  to  the  player  in  that  tra- 
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gedy,  and  other  passages  of  his  works,  show  to 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  skill  of  acting,  and 
such  as  is  scarcely  surj^assed  in  our  own  days.  He 
appears  to  have  studied  nature  in  acting  as  much 
as  in  writing.  But  all  this  might  have  been  mere 
theory.  Mr.  Malone  is  of  opinion  he  was  no 
great  actor.  The  distinction  however,  which  he 
might  obtain  as  an  actor  could  only  be  in  his  own 
plays,  in  which  he  would  be  assisted  by  the  novel 
appearance  of  author  and  actor  combined.  Be- 
fore his  time,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  actor 
could  avail  himself  of  the  wretched  pieces  repre- 
sented on  the  stage.  V 

Mr.  Rowe  regrets  that  he  cannot  inform  us 
which  was  the  first  play  he  wrote.     More  skilful 
research  has  since  found  that  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
and  Richard  II.  and  III.  were  printed  in  1597, 
when  he  was  thirty-three  years  old ;  there  is  also 
some  reason  to  think  that  he  commenced  a  dra- 
matic writer  in  1592,  and  Mr.  Malone  even  places 
his  first  play  "  First  part  of  Henry  VI."  in  1589.* 
His  plays,  however,   must  have  been  not  only- 
popular,  but  approved  by  persons  of  the  higher 
order,  as  we  are  certain  that  he  enjoyed  the  gra- 
cious favour  of  Queen  Elizabeth  who  was  very 
fond  of  the  stage :  and  the  particular  and  affec- 

*  See  the  Lists  of  Mr.  Malone  and  Mr.  George  Chalmers 
at  the  end  of  this  Life. 
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tionate  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Southainpton, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  poems  of  "  Venus  and 
Adonis,"  and  his  "  Rape  of  Lucrece.'*  On  Sir 
Wilham  Davenant's  authority,  it  has  been  asserted 
that  this  nobleman  at  one  time  gave  him  a  thou- 
sand pounds  to  enable  him  to  compleat  a  pur- 
chase. At  the  conclusion  of  the  advertisement 
prefixed  to  Lintot's  edition  of  Shakspeare's  poems, 
it  is  said,  "  That  most  learned  prince  and  great 
patron  of  learning.  King  James  the  First,  was 
pleased  with  his  own  hand  to  write  an  amicable 
letter  to  Mr.  Shakspeare;  which  letter,  though 
now  lost,  remained  long  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
William  D'Avenant,  as  a  credible  person  now 
living  can  testify."  Dr.  Farmer  with  great 
probability  supposes,  that  this  letter  was  written 
by  King  James  in  return  for  the  compliment  paid 
to  him  in  Macbeth.  The  relator  of  this  anecdote 
was  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham.*  These 
brief  notices,  meagre  as  they  are,  may  show  that 
our  author  enjoyed  high  favour  in  his  day.  What- 
ever we  may  think  of  King  James  as  a  "  learned 
"  prince,"  his  patronage,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
predecessor,  was  sufficient  to  give  celebrity  to  the 
founder  of  a  new  stage.  It  may  be  added  that 
his   uncommon   merit,    his  candour,   and  good- 

•  Note  by  Mr.  Malone  to  «  Additional  Anecdotes  of  Wil- 
liam Shakspeare.** 
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nature  are  supposed  to  have  procured  him  the 
admiration  and  acquaintance  of  every  person  dis- 
tinguished for  such  qualities.  It  is  not  difficult 
indeed,  to  suppose  that  Shakspeare  was  a  man  of 
hamour  and  a  social  companion,  and  probably 
excelled  in  that  species  of  minor  wit  not  ill  adapted 
to  conversation,  of  which  it  could  have  been 
wished  he  had  been  more  sparing  in  his  writings. 
How  long  he  acted  has  not  been  discovered, 
but  be  continued  to  write  till  the  year  ]6l4. 
During  his  dramatic  career  he  acquired  a  property 
in  the  theatre,*  which  he  must  have  disposed  of 
when  he  retired,  as  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in 
bit  will.  His  connexion  with  Ben  Jonson  has 
been  variously  related.  It  is  said  that  when  Jon- 
son was  unknown  to  the  world,  he  offered  a  play 
to  the  theatre,  which  was  rejected  after  a  very 
careless  perusal,  but  that  Shakspeare  having  acci- 
dentally, cast  his  eye  on  it,  conceived  a  favourable 
opinion  of  it,  and  afterwards  recommended  Jon- 
Km  and  his  writings  to  the  publick.  For  this 
candour  be  was  repaid  by  Jonson,  when  the  latter 
became  a  poet  of  note,  with  an  envious  disrespect. 
Jonson  acquired  reputation  by  the  variety  of  his 
pieces,    and    endeavoured    to   arrogate  the  su- 

*  Id  1603  he  and  several  others  obtained  a  licence  from 
King  James  to  exhibit  comedies,  tragedies,  histories,  &c.  at 
tbe  Globe  TbeaCre  and  elsewhere. 
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premacy  in  dramatic  genius.     Like  a  French  cri- 
tick^   he   insinuated   Shakspeare's   incorrectness^ 
his  careless  manner  of  writing,  and  his  want  of 
judgment,   and,   as  he  was  a   remarkable  slow 
writer  himself,  he  could  not  endure  the  praise 
frequently  bestowed  on  Shakspeare  of  seldom  al- 
tering or  blotting  out  what  he  had  written.     Mr. 
Malone  says,    that    "  not   long  after  the  year 
"  1 600,  a  coolness  arose  between  Shakspeare  and 
*^  him,  which,  however  he  may  talk  of  his  almost 
^'  idolatrous  affection,  produced  on  his  part,  from 
^^  that  time  to  the  death  of  our  author,  and  for 
*'  many  years  afterwards,  much  clumsy  sarcasm 
*'  and  many  malevolent  reflections."     But  from 
these,  which  arc  the  commonly  received  opinions 
on  thi^  subject.  Dr.  Farmer  is  inclined  to  depart, 
and  to  think  Jonson's  hostility  to  Shakspeare  ab- 
solutely groundless;  so  uncertain  is  every  circum- 
stance we  attempt  to  recover  of  our  great  poet's  life. 
Jonson  had  only  one  advantage  over  Shakspeare^ 
that  of  superior  learning,  which  might  in  certain 
situations  give  him  a  superior  rank,   but  could 
never  promote  his  rivalship  with  a  man  who  at- 
tained the  highest  excellence  without  it.     Nor 
will  Shakspeare  suffer  by  its  being  known  that  all 
the   dramatic  poets  before    he    appeared    were 
scholars.    Greene,  Lodge,  Peele,  Marlowe,  Nashe, 
Lily,  and  Kyd  had  all,  says  Mr.  Malone,  la  regu- 
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lar  university  education,  and,  as  scholars  in  our 
oniversities,  frequently  composed  and  acted  plays 
on  historical  subjects.* 

The  latter  part  of  Shakspeare^s  life  was  spent 
in  ease,  retirement,  and  the  conversation  of  his 
friends.  He  had  accumulated  considerable  pro- 
perty,  which  Gildon  (in  his  ^^  Letters  and  Essays** 
1694)  stated  to  amount  to  ^300  per  amwm^  a 
sum  at  least  equal  to  £  1000  in  our  days,  but  Mr. 
Malone  doubts  whether  all  his  property  amounted 
to  much  more  than  £2QO  per  ann.  which  yet 
was  a  considerable  fortune  in  those  times,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  he  might  have  derived  ^200  per 
ann.  frt>m  the  theatre  while  he  continued  on  the 
stage. 

He  retired  some  years  before  his  death,  to  a 
house  in  Stratford,  of  which  it  has  been  thought 
important  to  give  the  history.  It  was  built  by  Sir 
Hugh  Clopton^  a  younger  brother  of  an  ancient 
family  in  that  neighbourhood.  Sir  Hugh  was 
Sheriff  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Richard  HI. 
and  Lord  Mayor  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VH.  By 
his  will  he  bequeathed  to  his  elder  brother  s  son 
his  manor  of  Clopton,  &c.  and  his  house  by  the 

*  This  was  the  practice  in  Milton's  days.  ^<  One  of  Iiis  ob- 
jections to  academical  education,  as  it  was  then  conducted,  is, 
tbtt  men  designed  for  orders  in  the  church  were  permitted  t(» 
let  plqv,  Ac.*'     Johnson's  Life  of  Milton. 
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name  of  the  Great  House  in  Stratford.     A  good 
part  of  the  estate  was  in  possession  of  Edward 
Clopton,  Esq.  and  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  Knt.  in 
1733.     The  principal  estate  had  been  sold  out  of 
the  Clopton  family  for  above  a  century,  at  the 
time  when  Shakspeare  became   the  purchaser; 
who  having  repaired  and  modelled  it  to  his  own 
mind,  changed  the  name  to  New  Place,  which 
the    mansion-house   afterwards  erected,    in    the 
room  of  the   poet's   house,    retained   for  many 
years.     The  house  and  lands  belonging  to  it  con- 
tinued in  the  possession  of  Shakspeare's  descen- 
dants to  the  time  of  the  restoration,  when  they 
were  re-purchased  by  the  Clopton  family.     Here 
in  May  1742,  when  Mr.  Garrick,  Mr.  Macklin, 
and  Mr.  Delanc,  visited  Stratford,  they  were  hos- 
pitably entertained  under  Shakspeare's  mulberry- 
tree  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton.     He  was  a  barrister  at 
law,  was  knighted  by  King  George  I.  and  died  in 
the  80th  year  of  his  age,  in  Dec.  1751.     His 
executor,  about  the  year  1752,  sold  New  Place 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gastrell,  a  man  of  large  fortune^ 
who  resided  in  it  but  a  few  years  in  consequence 
of  a  disagreement  with  the  inhabitants  of  Strat- 
ford.    As  he  resided  part  of  the  year  at  Lichfield, 
he   thought  he  was  assessed  too  highly  in  the 
monthly  rate   towards   the  maintenance   of  the 
poor;    but   being  very  properly   compelled   by 
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the  magistrates  of  Stratford  to  pay  the  whole  of 
what  was  levied  on  hitn^  on  the  principle  that 
his  house  was  occupied  by  his  servants  in  his  ab- 
sence,  he  peevishly  declared,  that  that  house 
should  never  be  assessed  again ;  and  soon  after- 
wards pulled  it  down^  sold  the  materials^  and  left 
the  town.  He  had  some  time  before  cut  down 
Shakapeare^s  mulberry  tree^*  to  save  himself  the 
trouble  of  shewing  it  to  those  whose  admiration  of 
our  great  poet  led  them  to  visit  the  classic  ground 
on  which  it  stood.  That  Shakspeare  planted  this 
tree  aj^pears  to  be  sufficiently  authenticated. 
Where  New  Place  stood  is  now  a  garden. — 
Before  concluding  this  history,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  mention  that  the  poet's  house  was  once  ho- 
noured by  the  temporary  residence  of  Henrietta 
Maria,  queen  to  Charles  I.  Theobald  has  given 
an  inaccurate  account  of  this,  as  if  she  had  been 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Stratford  from  the  rebels ; 

♦  ••  As  the  curiosity  of  this  house  and  tree  brought  much' 
fione,  and  more  companjand  profit  to  the  town,  a  certain  man, 
OD  some  disgust,  has  pulled  the  house  down,  so  as  not  to  leave 
ime  stone  upon  another,  and  cut  down  the  tree,  and  piled  it  as 
attack  of  firewood,  to  the  great  vexation,  loss,  and  disap- 
poiDtmenty  of  the  inhabitants;  however,  an  honest  silversmith 
boQght  the  whole  stack  of  wood,  and  makes  many  odd  things 
«r  thai  wood  for  the  curious."  Letter  in  Annual  Register. 
17G0.  Of  Mr.  Gastrell  and  his  Lady,  see  Boswell's  Life  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  VoL  IL  p.  356.     Edit,  1793. 
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but  that  was  not  the  case.  She  marched  from 
Newark,  June  10,  l6>13,  and  entered  Stratford 
triumphantly  about  the  2,2d  of  the  same  month, 
at  the  head  of  3000  foot  and  1500  horse,  with 
150  waggons  and  a  train  of  artillery.  Here  she 
was  met  by  Prince  Rupert,  accompanied  by  a  large 
body  of  troops.  She  resided  about  three  weeks  at 
our  poet's  house,  which  was  then  possessed  by  his 
grand  daughter  Mrs.  Nash,  and  her  husband. 

During  Shakspeare's  abode  in  this  house,  his 
pleasurable  wit,  and  good-nature,  says  Mr.  Rowe, 
engaged  him  the  acquaintance,  and  entitled  him 
to  the  friendship  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Among  these  Mr.  Rowe  tells  a  tradi- 
tional story  of  a  miser,  or  usurer,  named  Combe, 
who,  in  conversation  with  Shakspcare,  said  he 
fancied  the  poet  intended  to  write  his  epitaph  if 
he  should  survive  him,  and  desired  to  know  what 
he  meant  to  say.  On  this  Shakspeare  gave  him 
the  following,  probably  extempore  : 

**  Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  ingravM, 

*Tis  a  hundred  to  ten  his  soul  is  not  sav'd. 

If  any  man  ask,  who  lies  in  this  tombe  ? 

Oh !  ho !  quoth  the  devil,  'tis  my  John-a-Combe.'' 

The  sharpness  of  the  satire  is  said  to  have  stung 
the  man  so  severely  that  he  never  forgave  it. 
These  lines,  however,  or  some  which  nearly  re- 
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semble  them^  appeared  in  various  collections  both 
before  and  after  the  time  they  were  said  to  have 
been  composed ;  and  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Steevens 
and  Mr.  Malone  satisfactorily  prove  that  the 
whole  story  is  a  fabrication.  Betterton  is  said  to 
have  heard  it  when  he  visited  Warwickshire  on 
purpose  to  collect  anecdotes  of  our  poet^  and 
probably  thought  it  of  too  much  importance  to  be 
nicely  examined. — ^We  know  not  whether  it  be 
worth  adding  of  a  story  which  we  have  rejected, 
that  a  usurer  in  Shakspeare's  time  did  not  mean 
one  who  took  exorbitant,  but  any  interest  or 
usance  for  money,  and  that  ten  in  the  hundred^ 
or  ten  per  cent,  was  then  the  ordinary  interest  of 
money. — It  is  of  more  consequence,  however,  to 
record  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Malone,  that  Shak- 
speare,  during  his  retirement,  wrote  the  play  of 
Twelfth  Night. 

He  died  on  his  birth-day,  Tuesday,  April  23, 
1616,  when  he  had  exactly  completed  his  fifly- 
second  year,*  and  was  buried  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel,  in  the  great  church  at  Stratford, 
where  a  monument  is  placed  in  the  wall,  on  which 
he  is  represented  under  an  arch,  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, a  cushion  spread  before  him,  with  a  pen  in 

*  The  only  notice  we  have  of  his  person  is  from  Aubrey, 
who  tays,  **  He  was  a  handsome  well-shaped  man,"  and  adds, 
**  verie  good  company,  and  of  a  very  ready,  and  pleasant  and 
BDOOth  wit.'* 

VOL.  I.  b 
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his  right  hand,  and  his  left  rested  on  a  scroll  of 
paper.  The  following  Latin  distich  is  engraved 
under  the  cushion : 

Judicio  Pylium^  genio  Socrateniy  arte  Maronem, 
Terra  tegitypopulus  mceret,  Olympus  haheL 

^^  The  first  syllable  in  Socratem,  says  Mr. 
^^  Steevens,  is  here  made  short,  which  cannot  be 
"  allowed.  Perhaps  we  should  read  Sophoclem. 
*^  Shakspeare  is  then  appositely  compared  with  a 
'^  dramatick  author  among  the  ancients  :  but  still 
*^  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  eulogium  is 
*'  lessened  while  the  metre  is  reformed ;  and  it  is 
^^  well  known  that  some  of  our  early  writers  of 
^^  Latin  poetry  were  uncommonly  negligent  in 
their  prosody,  especially  in  proper  names.  The 
thought  of  this  distich,  as  Mr.  Toilet  observes, 
might  have  been  taken  from  The  Faery  Queene 
of  Spenser,  B.  IL  c.  ix.  st.  48,  and  c.  x.  st.  3. 
"  To  this  Latin  inscription  on  Shakspeare  may 
^^  be  added  the  lines  which  are  found  underneath 
"  it  on  his  monument : 

**  Stay,  passenger,  why  dost  thou  go  so  fast  ? 
**  Read,  if  thou  canst,  whom  envious  death  hath  plac'd 
**  Within  this  monument ;  Shakspeare,  with  whom 
<'  Quick  nature  dy'd ;  whose  name  doth  deck  the  tomb 
"  Far  more  than  cost;  since  all  that  he  hath  writ 
**  Leaves  living  art  but  page  to  serve  his  wit." 
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^'  It  appears  from  the  verses  of  Leonard  Digges, 
"  that  our  author's  monument  was  erected  before 
"  the  year  l623.  It  has  been  engraved  by  Vertue, 
^^  and  done  in  mezzotinto  by  Miller." 

On  his  grave-stone  underneath  are  these  linesy 
in  an  uncouth  mixture  of  small  and  capital  letters : 

**  Good  Friend  for  lesus  SAKE  forbeare 
"  To  dioo  T-E  Dust  EncloAsed  HERe 
"  Blese  be  T-E  Man  \  spares  T-Es  Stones 
**  And  curst  be  He  ?  moves  my  Bones," 

It  is  uncertain  whether  this  request  and  impreca- 
tion were  written  by  Shakspeare,  or  by  one  of  his 
friends.  They  probably  allude  to  the  custom  of 
removing  skeletons  after  a  certain  time^  and  de- 
positing them  in  charnel-houses;  and  similar 
execrations  are  found  in  many  ancient  Latin 
epitaphs. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  malady  which  at  no 
very  advanced  age  closed  the  life  and  labours  of 
this  unrivalled  and  incomparable  genius. 

His  family  consisted  of  two  daughters,  and  a 
son  named  Hamnet,  who  died  in  J  596,  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  age.  Susannah,  the  eldest 
daughter,  and  her  father  s  favourite,  was  married 
to  Dr.  John  Hall,  a  physician,  who  died  Nov. 
1635,  aged  60.  Mrs.  Hall  died  July  1 1,  1619, 
aged  66.     They  left  only  one  child,  Elizabeth, 
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bom  1607-8,  and  married  April  22,  1626,  to 
Thomas  Nashe,  Esq.  who  died  in  1647,  and 
afterwards  to  Sir  John  Barnard,  of  Abington,  in 
Northamptonshire,  but  died  without  issue  by 
either  husband.  Judith,  Shakspeare's  youngest 
daughter,  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Thomas  Quiney, 
and  died  Feb.  1661-62,  in  her  77th  year.  By 
Mr.  Quiney  she  had  three  sons,  Shakspeare, 
Richard,  and  Thomas,  who  all  died  unmarried. 
Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  who  was  bom  two  years  after 
the  death  of  Lady  Barnard,  which  happened  in 
1669-70,  related  to  Mr.  Macklin,  in  1742,  an 
old  tradition,  that  she  had  carried  away  with  her 
from  Stratford  many  of  her  grandfather's  papers. 
On  the  death  of  Sir  John  Barnard,  Mr.  Malone 
thinks  these  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Edward  Bagley,  Lady  Barnard's  executor, 
and  if  any  descendant  of  that  gentleman  be  now 
living,  in  his  custody  they  probably  remain.  To 
this  account  of  Shakspeare's  family  we  have  now 
to  add,  that  among  Oldys's  papers  is  another  tra- 
ditional gossip's  story  of  his  having  been  the 
father  of  Sir  Wm.  Davenant.  Oldys's  relation  is 
thus  given. 

**  If  tradition  may  be  trusted,  Shakspeare  often 
"  baited  at  the  Crown  Inn  or  Tavem  in  Oxford, 
"  in  his  journey  to  and  from  London.  The  land- 
"  lady  was  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  sprightly 
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^  wit,  and  her  husband^  Mr.  John  Davenant, 
(afterwards  mayor  of  that  city,)  a  grave  melan- 
choly man ;  who,  as  well  as  his  wife,  used  much 
to  delight  in  Shakspeare^s  pleasant  company. 
**  Their  son,  young  Will.  Davenant,  (afiierwards 
'*  Sir  William)  was  then  a  little  school-boy  in  the 
**  town,  of  about  seven-  or  eight  years  old,  and 
so  fond  also  of  Shakspeare,  that  whenever  he 
heard  of  his  arrival,  he  would  fly  from  school 
to  see  him«  One  day  an  old  townsman  ob- 
serving the  boy  running  homeward  almost  out 
of  breath,  asked  him  whither  he  was  posting 
in  that  heat  and  hurry*  He  answered,  to  sec 
**  his  ^orf-father  Shakspeare.  TTiere's  a  good 
**  boy,  said  the  other,  but  have  a  care  that  you 
**  don*t  take  God's  name  in  vain.  This  story  Mr. 
"  Pope  told  me  at  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  table, 
^  upon  occasion  of  some  discourse  which  arose 
about  Shakspeare's  monument  then  newly 
erected  in  Westminster  Abbey." 
This  story  appears  to  have  originated  with 
Anthony  Wood,  and  it  has  been  thought  a  pre- 
sumption of  its  being  true  that,  after  careftil 
examination,  Mr.  Tliomas  Warton  was  inclined 
to  believe  it.  Mr.  Steevens,  however,  treats  it 
with  the  utmost  contempt,  but  does  not  perhaps 
argue  with  his  usual  attention  to  experience  when 
he  brings  Sir  William  Davenant's  '^  heavy,  vulgar. 
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unmeaning  face,"  as  a  proof  that  he  could  not  be 
Shakspeare's  son. 

In  the  year  1741,  a  monument  was  erected  to 
our  poet  in  Westminster-Abbey,  by  the  direction 
of  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  Dr.  Mead,  Mr.  Pope, 
and  Mr.  Martyn.  It  was  the  work  of  Scheemaker, 
(who  received  ^3CX)  for  it,)  after  a  design  of 
Kent,  and  was  opened  in  January  of  that  year. 
The  performers  of  each  of  the  London  theatres 
gave  a  benefit  to  defray  the  expences,  and  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  took  nothing 
for  the  ground.  The  money  received  by  the  per- 
formance  at  Drury-Lane  theatre  amounted  to 
above  ^200,  but  the  receipts  at  Covent-Garden 
did  not  exceed  ^100. 

From  these  imperfect  notices,  which  are  all  we 
have  been  able  to  collect  from  the  labours  of  his 
biographers  and  commentators,  our  readers  will 
perceive  that  less  is  known  of  Shakspeare  than  of 
almost  any  writer  who  has  been  considered  as  an 
object  of  laudable  curiosity.  Nothing  could  be 
more  highly  gratifying  than  an  account  of  the 
early  studies  of  this  wonderful  man,  the  progress 
of  his  pen,  his  moral  and  social  qualities,  his 
friendships,  his  failings,  and  whatever  else  consti*- 
tutes  personal  history.  But  on  all  these  topicks 
his  contemporaries  and  his  immediate  successors 
Jiave  been  equally  silent,  and  if  ought  caii  be 
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hereafter  discovered,  it  must  be  by  exploring 
sources  which  have  hitherto  escaped  the  anxious 
researches  of  those  who  have  devoted  their  whole 
lives,  and  their  most  vigorous  talents,  to  revive 
his  memory  and  illustrate  his  writings.  In  the 
sketch  we  have  given,  if  the  dates  of  his  birth 
and  death  be  excepted,  what  is  there  on  which  the 
reader  can  depend,  or  for  which,  if  he  contend 
eagerly,  he  may  not  be  involved  in  controversy, 
and  perplexed  with  contradictory  opinions  and 
authorities  ? 

It  is  usually  said  that  the  life  of  an  author  can 
be  little  else  than  a  history  of  his  works  ;  but  this 
opinion  is  liable  to  many  exceptions.  If  an  au- 
thor, indeed,  has  passed  his  days  in  retirement, 
his  life  can  afford  little,  more  variety  than  that  of 
any  other  man  who  has  lived  in  retirement ;  but 
if,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  writers  of  great 
celebrity,  he  has  acquired  a  pre-eminence  over 
his  contemporaries,  if  he  has  excited  rival  con- 
tentions, and  defeated  the  attacks  of  criticism  or 
of  malignity,  or  if  he  has  plunged  into  the  con- 
troversies of  his  age,  and  performed  the  part 
either  of  a  tyrant  or  a  hero  in  literature,  his 
history  may  be  r^dered  as  interesting  as  that  of 
any  other  publick  character.  But  whatever  weight 
may  be  allowed  to  this  remark,  the  decision  will 
not  be  of  much  consequence  in -liiib  ca3e  of  Shak- 
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speare.  Unfortunately  we  know  as  little  of  his 
writings  as  of  his  personal  history.  The  industry 
of  his  illustrators  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  been 
such  as  probably  never  was  surpassed  in  the  an- 
nals of  literary  investigation,  yet  so  far  are  we 
from  information,  of  the  conclusive  or  satisfactory 
kind,  that  even  the  order  in  which  his  plays  were 
Ivritten  rests  principally  on  conjecture,  and  of 
9ome  plays  usually  printed  among  his  works,  it  is 
not  yet  determined  whether  he  wrote  the  whole, 
or  any  part. 

Much  of  our  ignorance  of  every  thing  which 
it  would  be  desirable  to  know  respecting  Shak- 
speare^s  works^  must  be  imputed  to  the  auth<Mr 
himself.  If  we  look  merely  at  the  state  in  which 
he  left  his  productions,  we  should  be  Bpt  to  con* 
elude,  either  that  he  was  insensible  of  their  value^ 
or  that  while  he  was  the  greatest,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  the  humblest  writer  the  world  ever  pro^. 
duced  ;  *^  that  he  thought  his  works  unworthy  of 
'^  posterity,  that  he  levied  no  ideal  tribute  upon 
^'  future  times,  nor  had  any  further  prospect^ 
^^  than  that  of  present  popularity  and  present 
'^  profit.''*  And  such  an  opinion,  although  it 
apparently  partakes  of  the  ease  and  looseness  of 
coi\iecture,  may  not  be  .£str  from  probability.    But 

*  Dr.  Johnson's  Preface. 
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before  we  allow  it  any  higher  merit,  or  attempt  to 
decide  upon  the  affection  or  neglect  with  which 
he  reviewed  his  labours,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
consider  their  precise  nature,  and  certain  circum- 
stances in  his  situation  which  affected  them  ;  and, 
above  all,  we  must  take  into  our  account  the  cha^ 
racter  and  predominant  occupations  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived,  and  of  those  which  followed 
his  decease. 

With  respect  to  himself,  •  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  printed  any  one  of  his  plays,  and  only 
eleven  of  them  were  printed  in   his  life-time. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  is,  that  he  wrote 
them  for  a  particular  theatre,  sold  them  to  the 
managers  when  only  an  actor,  reserved  them  in 
manuscript  when  himself  a  manager,  and  when 
he  disposed  of  his  property  in  the  theatre,  they 
were  still  preserved  in  manuscript  to  prevent  their 
being  acted  by  the  rival  houses.     Copies  of  some 
of  them  appear  to  have  been  surreptitiously  ob- 
tained^  and  pubUshed  in  a  very  incorrect  state, 
bat  we  may  suppose  that  it  was  wiser  in  the  au- 
thor or  Qiani^ers  to  overlook  this  fraud,  than  to 
pttbliflli  a  correct  edition,  and  so  destroy  the  ex- 
clusive property  they  enjoyed.     It  is  clear  there- 
fore that  any  pubHcation  of  his  plays  by  himself 
would  have  hiterfered,  at  first  with  his  own  in- 
terest, and  afterwards  with  the  interest  of  those 
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to  whom  he  had  made  over  his  share  in  them* 
But  even  had  this  obstacle  been  removed,  we  dre 
not  sure  that  he  would  have  gained  much  by  pub- 
lication. If  he  had  no  otlier  copies  but  those 
belonging  to  the  theatre,  the  business  of  cor- 
rection for  the  press  must  have  been  a  toil  which 
we  are  afraid  the  taste  of  the  publick  at  that  time 
would  have  poorly  rewarded.  We  know  not  the 
exact  portion  of  fame  he  enjoyed:  it  wasprobably 
the  highest  which  dramatic  genius  could  confer, 
but  dramatic  genius  was  a  new  excellence,  and 
not  well  understood.  His  claims  were  probably 
not  heard  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  master  of 
the  revels,  certainly  not  beyond  the  metropolis. 
Yet  such  was  Shakspeare's  reputation  that  we  are 
told  his  name  was  put  to  pieces  which  he  never 
wrote,  and  that  he  felt  himself  too  confident  in 
popular  favour  to  undeceive  the  publick.  This 
was  singular  resolution  in  a  man  who  wrote  so 
unequally,  that  at  this  day,  the  test  of  internal 
evidence  must  be  applied  to  his  doubtful  produc- 
tions with  the  greatest  caution.  But  still  how  far 
his  character  would  have  been  elevated  by  an  exa- 
mination of  his  plays  in  the  closet,  in  an  age 
when  the  refinements  of  criticism  were  not  un- 
derstood, and  the  sympathies  of  taste  were  seldom 
felt,  may  admit  of  a  question.  "  His  language,'* 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  not  being  designed  for  the 
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"  readers  desk,  was  all  that  he  desired  it  to  he 
"  if  it  conveyed  his  meaning  to  the  audience,'* 

Shakspearc  died  in  1616,  and  seven  years  afler« 
wards  appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  plays^  pub- 
lished at  the  charges  of  four  booksellers ;  a  cir- 
cumstance from  which  Mr.  Malone  infers  "  that 
^^  no  single  publisher  was  at  that  time  willing  to 
"  risk  his  money  on  a  complete  collection  of  our 
*^  author's  plays/  This  edition  was  printed  from 
the  copies  in  the  hands  of  his  fellow-managers 
Heminge  and  Condell,  which  had  been  in  a  series 
of  years  frequently  altered  through  convenience, 
caprice,  or  ignorance.  Heminge  and  Condell 
had  now  retired  from  the  stage,  and,  we  may 
suppose,  were  guilty  of  no  injury  to  their  suc- 
cessors, in  printing  what  their  own  interest  only 
had  formerly  withheld.  Of  this,  although  we 
have  no  documents  amounting  to  demonstra- 
tion, we  may  be  convinced,  by  adverting  to  a 
circumstance,  which  will,  in  our  days,  appear  very 
extraordinary,  namely,  the  declension  of  Shak- 
speare's  popularity.  We  have  seen  that  the  pub- 
lication of  his  works  was  accounted  a  doubtfril 
speculation ;  and  it  is  yet  more  certain,  that  so 
much  had  the  publick  taste  turned  from  him  in 
quest  of  variety,  that  for  several  years  after  his 
death  the  plays  of  Fletcher  were  more  frequently 
acted   than  his,   and  during  the  whole  of  the 
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seventeenth  century,  they  were  made  to  give 
place  to  performances,  the  greater  part  of  which 
cannot  now  be  endured.  During  the  same  period 
only  four  editions  of  his  works  were  pubhshed,  all 
in  folio;  and  perhaps  this  unwieldy  size  of  volume 
may  be  an  additional  proof  that  they  were  not 
popular;  nor  is  it  thought  that  the  impressions 
were  numerous. 

Tliese  circumstances  which  attach  to  our  author 
and  to  his  wcnrks  must  be  allowed  a  plausible 
weight  in  accounting  for  our  deficiencies  in  his 
biography  and  literary  career,  but  there  were  cir- 
cumstances enough  in  the  history  of  the  times  to 
suspend  the  prepress  of  that  more  regular  drama 
of  which  he  had  set  the  example,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  founder.  If  we  wonder  why  we 
know  so  much  less  of  Shakspeare  than  of  his 
contemporaries,  let  us  recollect  that  his  genius, 
however  highly  and  justly  we  now  rate  it,  took  A 
direction  which  was  not  calculated  for  permanent 
admiration  either  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  or 
in  that  which  followed.  Shakspeare  was  a  writer 
<^  plays,  a  promoter  of  an  amusement  just  emerg- 
ing from  barbarism ;  and  an  amusement  which, 
although  it  has  been  classed  among  the  schools  of 
morality,  has  ever  had  such  a  strong  tendency  to 
deviate  from  moral  purposes,  that  the  force  of  law 
has  in  all  ages  been  called  in  to  preserve  it  within 
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the  bounds  of  common  decency.     The  church 
has  ever  been  unfriendly  to  the  stage.     A  part  of 
the  injunctions  of  Queen  EUzabeth  is  particularly 
directed  against  the  printing  of  plays ;  and^  ac- 
cording to  an  entry  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers 
Company^  in  the  4l8t  year  of  her  reign,  it  is  or- 
dered,  that  no  plays  be  printed  except  allowed  by 
persons  in  authority.     Dr.  Farmer  also  remarks^ 
that  in  that  age  poetry  and  novels  were  destroyed 
publickly  by  the  bishops,   and  privately  by  tlie 
puritans.     The  main  transactions,  indeed,  of  that 
period   could   not  admit  of  much  attention   to 
matters  of  amusement.  Tlie  Reformation  required 
all  the  circumspection  and  policy  of  a  long  reign 
to  render  it  so  firmly  established  in  popular  favour 
as  to  brave  the  caprice  of  any  succeeding  sove- 
reign.    This  was  effected  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  diffusion  of  religious  controversy,  which  was 
encouraged  by  the  church,  and  especially  by  the 
puritans  who  were  the  immediate  teachers  of  the 
k>wer  classes,  were  listened  to  with  veneration, 
and  usually  inveighed  against  all  publick  amuse- 
ments, as  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  profession. 
These  controversies  continued  during  the  reign  of 
James  I.  and  were  in  a  considerable  degree  pro- 
moted by  him,  although  he,  like  Elizabetli,  was 
a  &vourer  of  the  stage,  as  an  appendage  to  the 
grandeur  and  pleasures  of  the  court.     But  the 
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commotions  which  followed  in  the  unhappy  reign 
of  Charles  I.  when  the  stage  was  totally  abolished^ 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  oblivion  thrown 
on  the  history  and   works  of  our   great  bard. 
From  this  time  no  inquiry  was  made^  until  it  was 
too  late  to  obtain  any  information  more  satisfactory 
than  the  few  hearsay  scraps  and  contested  tradi- 
tions above  detailed.     ^^  How  little/*   says  Mr. 
Steevens^  ^'  Shakspeare  was  once  read^  may  be 
^^  understood  from  Tate,  who^  in  his  dedication 
to  the  altered  play  of  King  Lear^  speaks  of  the 
original  as  an  obscure  piece^  recommended  to 
his  notice  by  a  friend ;  and  the  author  of  the 
Tatler  having  occasion  to  quote  a  few  lines  out 
^^  of  Macbeth^  was  content  to  receive  them  from 
^*  D' Avenant's  alteration  of  that  celebrated  drama, 
^^  in  which  almost  every  original  beauty  is  either 
."  aukwardly  disguised,  or  arbitrarily  omitted."  * 
In  fifty  years  after  his  death,  Dryden  mentions 
that  he  was  then  become  ^^  a  little  obsolete.''     In 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury complains  of  his  "  rude  unpolished  style, 
.  and  his  antiquated  phrase  and  wit.**     It  is  certain 
.that  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  aft^r  his  death, 
partly  owing  to  the  immediate  revolution  and 
rebellion,  and  partly  to  the  licentious  taste  en- 

*  Mr.  Steeveoft's  Advertisemeiit  to  the  Readeri  first  priated 
in  1778. 
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couraged  in  Charles  IFs  time^  and  perhaps  partly 
to  the  incorrect  state  of  his  works^  he  was  almost 
entirely  neglected.  Mr.  Malone  has  justly  re- 
marked^  ^^  that  if  he  had  been  read^  admired, 
^^  studied,  and  imitated,  in  the  same  degree,  as  he 
"  is  now,  the  enthusiasm  of  some  one  or  other 
*^  of  his  admirers  in  the  last  age  would  have  in- 
*^  duced  him  to  make  some  inquiries  concerning 
"  the  history  of  his  theatrical  career,  and  the 
"  anecdotes  of  his  private  life."  * 

His  admirers,  however,  if  he  had  admirers  in 
that  age,  possessed  no  portion  of  such  enthusiasm. 
That  curiosity,  which  in  our  days  has  raised  bio- 
graphy to  the  rank  of  an  independent  study,  was 
scarcely  known,    and    where   known,    confined 
principally  to  the  publick  transactions  of  eminent 
characters.     And  if,  in  addition  to  the  circum- 
stances already  stated,  we  consider  how  little  is 
known  of  the  personal  history  of  Shakspeare^s 
contemporaries^  we  may  easily  resolve  the  question, 
why,  of  all  men  who  have  ever  claimed  admiration 
by   genius,  wisdom,   or  valour,  who  have  emi- 
nently contributed  to  enlarge  the  taste,  promote 
the  happiness,  or  increase  the  reputation  of  their 
country,  we  know  the  least  of  Shaksj^eare :  and 
why,  of  the  few  particulars  which  seem  entitled 

*  Mr.  Malone's  Preface  to  his  Edition,  179Q. 
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to  credit,  when  simply  related,  and  in  which 
there  is  no  manifest  violation  of  probability,  or 
promise  of  importance,  there  is  scarcely  one 
which  has  not  swelled  into  a  controversy.  After 
a  careful  examination  of  all  that  modern  research 
has  discovered,  we  know  not  how  to  trust  our 
curiosity  beyond  the  hmits  of  those  barren  dates 
which  afford  no  personal  history.  The  nature  of 
Shakspeare's  writings  prevents  that  appeal  to 
internal  evidence,  which  in  other  cases  has  been 
found  to  throw  light  on  character.  The  purity  of 
his  morals,  for  example,  if  sought  in  his  plays, 
must  be  measured  against  the  licentiousness  of 
his  language,  and  the  question  will  then  be,  how 
much  did  he  write  from  conviction,  and  how  much 
to  gratify  the  taste  of  his  hearers  ?  How  much 
did  he  add  to  the  age,  and  how  much  did  he  bor- 
row from  it  ?  Pope  says,  "  he  was  obliged  to 
please  the  lowest  of  thp  people,  and  to  keep  the 
worst  of  company ;"  and  Pope  might  have  said 
more :  for  although  we  hope  it  was  not  true,  we 
have  no  means  of  proving  that  it  was  false. 

The  only  life  which  has  been  prefixed  to  all  the 
editions  of  Shakspeare  of  the  18th  century,  is 
that  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Rowe,  and  which  he  mo- 
destly calls  "  Some  Account,  &c."  In  this  we 
have  what  Rowe  could  collect  when  every  legiti- 
mate source  of  information  was  closed,   a  few 
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traditions  that  were  floating  nearly  a  century  after 
the  authors  death.  Some  inaccuracies  in  his 
account  have  heen  detected  in  the  valuable  notes 
of  Mr.  Steevcns  and  Mr.  Malone,  who,  in  other 
parts  of  their  respective  editions  have  scattered  a 
few  brief  notices  which  we  have  incorporated  in 
the  present  sketch.  The  whole,  however,  is  un- 
satis^tory.  Shakspeare  in  his  private  character, 
in  his  firiendships,  in  his  amusements,  in  his 
closet,  in  his  family,  is  no  where  before  us :  and 
such  was  the  nature  of  the  writings  on  which 
his  fkme  depends,  and  of  that  employment  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  that  being  in  no  important 
respect  connected  with  the  history  of  his  age, 
it  is  in  vain  to  look  into  the  latter  for  any  infor- 
mation concerning  him. 

Mr.  Capell  is  of  opinion  that  he  wrote  some 
prose  works,  because  "  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
"  that  he,  who  had  so  considerable  a  share  in 
"  the  confidence  of  the  Earls  of  Essex  and 
"  Southampton,  could  be  a  mute  spectator  only 
"  of  controversies  in  which  they  were  so  much 
"  interested."  This  editor,  however,  appears  to 
have  taken  for  granted  a  degree  of  confidence 
with  these  two  statesmen  which  he  ought  first  to 
have  proved.  Shakspeare  might  have  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  their  social  hours,  but  it  is  mere 
conjecture  that  they  admitted  hint  into  the  con- 

VOL.  f.  c 
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fidence  of  their  state  aifairs.  Mr.  Malone, 
whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  a  higher  degree  of 
credit^  thinks  that  his  prose  compositions,  if  they 
should  be  discovered,  would  exhibit  the  same 
perspicuity,  the  same  cadence,  the  same  elegance 
and  vigour,  which  we  find  in  his  plays.  It  is 
unfortunate,  however,  for  all  wishes  and  all  con-* 
jecturcs,  that  not  a  line  of  Shakspeare's  manu-* 
script  is  known  to  exist,  and  his  prose  writings 
are  no  where  hinted  at.  We  have  only  printed 
copies  of  his  plays  and  poems,  and  those  so  de- 
praved by  carelessness  or  ignorance  that  all  the 
labour  of  all  his  commentators  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  restore  them  to  a  probable  purity.  Many 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  attending  the  perusal 
of  them,  yet  remain,  and  will  require,  what  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  expect,  greater  sagacity  and 
more  happy  conjecture  than  have  hitherto  beea 
employed. 

Of  his   Poems,    it   is  perhaps  necessary  that 
some  notice  should  be  taken,  although  they  have 
never  been  favourites  with  the  publick,  and  hav 
seldom  been  reprinted  with  his  plays.     Short! 
after  his  death,  Mr.  Malone  informs  us,  a  ve 
incorrect  impression  of    them   was  issued    o 
which  in  every  subsequent  edition  was  implic 
followed,  until  he  published  a  correct  editio; 
1 780  with  illustrations,  &c.     But  the  |>cremp 
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decision  of  Mr.  Steevens  on  the  merits  of  these 
poems  must  be  our  apology  for  omitting  them  in 
the  present  abridgement  of  that  critic's  labours. 
**  We  have  not  reprinted  the  Sonnets^  &c.  of 
"  Shakspeare,  because  the  strongest  act  of  par- 
"  liament  that  could  be  framed  would  foil  to 
**  compel  readers  into  their  service.  Had  Shak- 
^'  speare  produced  no  other  works  than  these,  his 
**  name  would  have  reached  us  with  as  little  cele- 
**  brity  as  time  has  conferred  on  that  of  Thomas 
**  Watson,  an  older  and  much  more  elegant  son- 
^  netteer.** 

The  elegant  preface  of  Dr.  Johnson  gives  an 
account  of  the  attempts  made  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century  to  revive  the  memory  and  re- 
putation of  our  poet,  by  Rowe,  Pope,  Theobald, 
Hanmer,  and  Warburton,  whose  respective  me- 
rits he  has  characterised  with  candour,  and  with 
lingular  felicity  of  expression.  Shakspeare's  works 
may  be  overloaded  with  criticism,  for  what  writer 
has  excited  so  much  curiosity,  and  so  many  opi- 
nions ?  but  Johnson's  preface  is  an  accompani- 
ment worthy  of  the  genius  it  celebrates. — His  own 
edition  followed  in  1765,  and  a  second,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Steevens,  1773.  The  third 
edition  of  the  joint  editors  appeared  in  1785, 
the  fourth  in  1793,  and  the  last  and  most 
complete,  in  1803,  in  21  volumes  octavo.     Mr. 

C2 
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Malone's  edition  was  published  in  1790  in  10  vo- 
lumes crown  octavo,  and  is  now  become  exceed- 
ingly scarce.  His  original  notes  and  improve^ 
ments,  however,  arc  incorporated  in  the  editiont 
of  1793  and  1803  by  Mr.  Steevens.  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  says,  that  from  the  year  1 7 1 6  to  the  date  & 
his  edition  in  179O,  that  is,  in  seventy-four  yeart 
*^  above  30,000  copies  of  Shakspeare  have  hecf 
*^  dispersed  through  England."  To  this  we  maj 
add  with  confidence,  that  since  1790  that  numbei 
has  been  doubled.  During  last  year  no  fewei 
than  nine  editions  were  in  the  press,  belonging  U 
the  proprietors  of  this  work ;  and  if  we  add  tb 
editions  printed  by  others,  and  those  published  11 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  America,  we  may  surely 
fix  the  present  as  the  highest  aera  of  Shakspeare' 
popularity.  Nor  among  tlie  honours  paid  to  hi 
genius,  ought  we  to  forget  the  very  magnificen 
edition  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Boy  dell.  Still  les 
ought  it  to  be  forgotten  how  much  the  reputatiui 
of  Shakspeare  was  revived  by  the  unrivalled  ex 
cellence  of  Garrick's  performance.  His  share  ii 
directing  the  publick  taste  towards  the  study  c 
Shakspeare  was  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  an; 
individual  in  his  time,  and  such  was  his  zeal  an< 
such  his  success  in  this  laudable  attempt  that  h 
may  readily  be  forgiven  the  foolish  mummeiy  c 
the  3tratford  Jubilee. 
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When  publick  opinion  had  begun  to  assign  to 
Sliakspeare  the  very  high  rank  he  was  destined  to 
hold,  he  became  the  promising  object  of  fraud 
and  imposture.  This  we  have  already  observed, 
he  did  not  wholly  escape  in  his  own  time,  and  he 
had  the  spirit  or  policy  to  despise  it.*  It  was  re- 
wrved  for  modern  impostors,  however,  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  obscurity  in  which  his  history 
it  involved.  In  1731  a  book  was  published^ 
entitled  "  A  Compendious  or  briefe  examina* 
"  tion  of  certayne  ordinary  Complaints  of  diuers 
*'  of  our  Countrymen  in  tliose  our<]aysi  which 
"  although  they  are  in  some  Parte  unjust  and 
"  frivolous,  yet  are  they  all  by  way  of  dialogue 
^  throughly  debated  and  discussed  by  William 
"  Sliakspeare,  Gentleman.''  This  had  been  ori- 
ginally published  in  1581,  but  Dr.  Farmer  has 
clearly  proved  that  /F.  S.  gent,  the  only  au- 
tliority  for  attributing  it  to  Shakspeare  in  the  re- 
printed edition,  meant  JVilUarn  Ht afford,  gent. — 
Tlieobald,  the  same  accurate  critic  informs  us, 
was  desirous  of  palming  upon  the  world  a  play 
called  ^  Double  Falsehood,''  for  a  posthumous 
one   of  Shakspeare.     In   1770  was  reprinted  at 

•  Mr.  Maloaehas  given  a  list  of  14  plays  ascribed  to  Shalc^ 
ipeare,  either  by  the  editors  of  the  two  later  folios,  or  by  the 
compilers  of  ancient  catalogues.  Of  these  Pericles  has  founi 
advocates  for  its  adtnission  into  his  work:^* 
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Feversbam,  an  old  play  called  **  The  Tragedy  of 
Arden  of  Feversham  and  Black  Will,"  with  a 
preface  attributing  it  to  Shakspeare,  without  the 
ymallest  foundation.  But  these  were  trifles  com- 
pared to  the  atrocious  attempt  made  in  1795-6^ 
when,  besides  a  vast  mass  of  prose  and  verse, 
letters,  &c,  pretcndedly  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Shakspeare  and  his  correspondents,  an  entire 
play,  entitled  Vortigem,  was  not  only  brought 
forward  for  the  astonishment  of  the  admirers  of 
Shakspeare,  but  actually  performed  on  Drury^* 
lane  stage.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  expatiate 
on  the  merits  of  this  play,  which  Mr,  Steevens 
hsis  very  happily  characterised  as  ^^  the  perform- 
^'  ance  of  a  madman  without  a  lucid  interval,"  or 
to  enter  more  at  large  into  the  nature  of  a  fraud 
80  rocent,  and  so  soon  acknowledged  by  the  au- 
thors of  it.  It  produced,  however,  an  interest-^ 
ing  controversy  betweeii  Mr.  Malonc  and  Mr. 
George  Chalmers,  which,  although  mixed  with 
acme  unpleasant  asperities,  was  extended  to  in- 
quiries into  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the 
stage  from  which  future  critics  and  historians  may 
i}erive  considerably  information. 


SHAKSPEARE'S  WILL, 

FROM   THE   ORIGINAL 

In  the  Office  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canter- 
bury. 


Vicesimo  quint o  die  Martiiy  Anno  Regni  Domini 
nostri  Jacobi  nunc  Regis  Anglia,  S^c.  decimo 
quarto,  et  ScoticB  quadragesimo  nono.  Anno 
Domini  l6l6. 

TN  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I  William  Shak- 
spearc  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,  gent,  in  i>erfcct  health  and  memory  (God 
be  praised !)  do  make  and  ordain  this  my  last  will 
and  testament  in  manner  and  form  following ;  that 
is  to  say : 

Firsts  I  commend  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  God 
my  creator,  hoping,  and  assuredly  believing,  through 
the  only  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour,  to  be 
made  partaker  of  life  everlasting;  and  my  body  to 
the  earth  whereof  it  is  made. 

Item^  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter 
Judith,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  lawful 
English  money,  to  be  paid  unto  her  in  manner  and 
form  following  ;  that  is  to  say,  one  hundred  pounds 

*  Our  poet's  will  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  February, 
though  not  executed  till  the  following  month ;  for  February  was 
fim  written,  and  afterwards  struck  out,  aud  March  written  over 
iU    Malon«. 
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in  discharge  of  her  marriage  portion  within  one 
year  after  my  decease,  with  consideration  after  the 
rate  of  two  shilhngs  in  the  pound  for  so  long  time 
as  the  same  shall  be  unpaid  unto  her  after  my  de- 
cease ;  and  the  fifty  pounds  residue  thereof,  upon 
her  surrendering  of,  or  giving  of  such  sufficient 
security  as  the  overseers  of  this  my  will  shall  like 
of,  to  surrender  or  grant,  all  her  estate  and  right 
that  shall  descend  or  come  unto  her  after  my  de- 
cease, or  that  she  now  hath,  of,  in,  or  to,  one 
copyhold  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  lying 
and  being  in  Strattbrd-upon-Avon  aforesaid,  in  the 
said  county  of  Warwick,  being  parcel  or  holden  of 
the  manor  of  Rowington,  unto  my  daughter  Susanna 
Hall,  and  her  heirs  for  ever. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  daughter 
Judith  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  more,  if  she, 
or  any  issue  of  her  body,  be  living  at  the  end  of 
three  years  next  ensuing  the  day  of  the  date  of  this 
my  will,  during  which  time  my  executors  to  pay 
her  conssideration  from  my  decease  according  to  the 
rate  aforesaid :  and  if  she  die  within  the  said  term 
without  issue  of  her  body,  then  mV'  will  is,  and  I 
do  give  and  bequeath  one  hundred  pounds  thereof 
to  my  niece ^  Ehzabeth  Hall,  and  the  fifty  pounds 
to  be  set  forth  by  my  executors  during  the  life  of 
my  sister  Joan  Hart,  and  the  use  and  profit  tliereof 
coming,  shall  be  paid  to  my  said  sister  Joan,  and 
after  her  decease  the  said  fifty  pounds  shall  remain 
amongst  the  children  of  my  said  sister,  equally  to 
hje  divided  amongst  them ;  but  if  my  said  daughter 
Judith  be  living  at  the  end  of  the  said  three  years, 
or  any  issue  of  her  body,  then  my  \\\\\  is,  and  so  I 

« to  rvij  niece  •— ]  Elizabeth  Hall  was  our  poet's  grand- 
daughter. So,  in  Oi/iti/o^  Act  I.  so.  i.  lago  says  to  Brabantio: 
*'  You'll  have  your  neihexvs  ucigh  to  youj"  meaning  his  grand* 
children.     M  alone. 
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devise  and  bequeath  the  said  hundred  and  fifty 
}K)unds  to  be  set  out  by  my  executors  and  overseers 
for  the  best  bc*netit  of  her  and  her  issue,  and 
the  stock  not  to  be  paid  unto  her  so  long  as 
she  shall  be  married  and  covert  baron ;  but  my 
will  is,  that  she  shall  have  the  consideration  yearly 
paid  unto  her  during  her  life,  and  after  her  decease 
the  said  stock  and  consideration  to  be  pai^  to  her 
children,  if  she  have  any,  and  if  not,  to  her 
executors  or  assigns,  she  living  the  said  lenn  after 
my  decease :  provided  that  if  such  husband  as  she 
shall  at  the  end  of  the  said  three  years  be  married 
unto,  or  at  any  [time]  after,  do  sufficiently  assure 
unto  her,  and  the  issue  of  her  body,  lands  answer- 
able to  the  |X)rtion  by  this  my  will  given  unto  her, 
and  to  be  adjudged  so  by  my  executors  and  over- 
seers, then  my  will  is,  that  the  said  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  shall  be  paid  to  such  husband  as  shall 
Diakc  such  assurance,  to  his  own  use. 

licnij  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  sister 
Joan  twenty  pounds,  and  all  my  wearing  apparel, 
to  be  paid  and  delivered  within  one  year  after  my 
decease;  and  I  do  will  and  devise  unto  her  the  house, 
witli  the  appurtenances,  in  Stratford,  wherein  she 
dwelleth,  for  her  natural  life,  under  the  yearly  rent 
of  twelve-pence. 
Itenij  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  her  three  sons, 

William    Hart,   Hart,^    and    Michael   Hart, 

five  pounds  apiece,  to  be  paid  within  one  year  after 
my  decease. 

Iteniy  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  said  Eliza- 
beth Hall  all  my  plate,  (except  my  broad  silver  and 

'  —  Hart,"]  It  18  singular  that  neither  Shakspeare  nor  any 
of  his  family  should  have  recollected  the  christian  name  of  hi« 
nephew,  who  was  born  at  Stratford  but  eleven  years  before  the 
making  o£  hit  will.  His  christian  name  was  Thomas ;  and  he 
vas  baptized  in  that  town,  July  24,  1605.     Malone. 
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gilt  bowl/)  that  I  now  have  at  the  date  of  this  my 
will. 

Itenij  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  poor  of  Strat- 
ford aforesaid  ten  pounds ;  to  Mr.  Thomas  Combe* 
my  sword;  to  Thomas  Russel,  esq.  five  pounds'; 
and  to  Francis  Collins^  of  the  borough  of  Warwick, 
in  the  county  of  Warwick,  gent,  thirteen  pounds  six 
shillings  and  eight-pence,  to  be  paid  within  one 
year  after  my  decease. 

Itcnij  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Hamlet  [Hamnef^ 
Sadler^  twenty-six  sliillings  eight  pence,  to  buy 
him  a  ring;  to  William  Reynolds,  gent,  twenty- 
six  shillings  eight-pence,  to  buy  him  a  ring ;  to  my 

* except  my  broad  silver  and  gilt  howl.]  This  howl,  as  we 

afterwards  fiiidy  our  poel  bequeathed  to  his  daughter  Judith. 

^ Mr,  Thomas  Combe^']  This  gentleman  was  baptized  at 

Stratford,  Feb.  9»  1588-9,  so  tliat  he  was  twenty-seven  years  old 
at  the  time  of  Shakspeare's  death.  He  died  at  Stratford  in  July 
1657,  aged  68 ;  and  his  elder  brother  William  died  at  the  same 
place,  Jan.  80,  1666-7f  aged  80.  Mr.  Thomas  Combe  by  his 
will  made  June  20,  1656,  directed  his  executors  to  convert  all 
his  personal  property  into  money,  and  to  lay  it  out  in  the  purchase 
of  lands,  to  be  settled  on  William  Combe,  the  eldest  son  of  John 
Combe  of  Allchurch  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  Gent,  and  his 
heirs  male ;  remainder  to  his  two  brothers  successive^.  Where^ 
therefore,  our  poet's  sword  has  wandered,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  f^es  of 
Shakspeare's  friends  and  relations,  and  the  time  of  their  deaths, 
because  we  are  thus  enabled  to  judge  how  far  the  traditions  con* 
ceming  him  which  were  communicated  to  Mr.  Rowe  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  this  century,  are  worthy  of  credit.     Malome. 

^ to  Francis  Collins  — ]  This  gentleman,  who  was  the  son 

of  Mr.  Walter  Collins,  was  baptized  at  Stratford,  Dae  24,  1582, 
I  know  not  when  he  died.     M  alone. 

'  ■  to  Hatnnet  Sadler^]  This  gentleman  was  godfather  to 
Shakspeare's  only  son,  who  was  called  afler  him.  Mr.  Sadler, 
I  believe,  was  born  about  the  year  1550,  and  died  at  Stratford-^ 
upon- Avon,  in  October  1624.  His  wife,  Judith  Sadler,  who 
was  godmother  to  Shakspeare's  youngest  daughter,  was  buried 
there,  March  23,  1613-14.  Our  poet  probably  was  godfather  to 
their  son  JVilliam,  who  was  baptized  at  Stratford,  Feb.  5,  1597-8, 

MaIiON^ 
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godson  William  Walker,'  twenty  shillings  in  gold; 
to  Anthony  Nash, ^  gent,  twenty-six  shillings  eight- 
pence  ;  and  to  Mr.  John  Nash,'  twenty-six  shillings 
eight-pence ;  and  to  my  fellows,  John  Hemynge, 
Richard  Burbage,  and  Henry  Cundell,^  twenty-six 
shillings  eight-pence  apiece,  to  buy  them  rings. 

Item,  I  give,  will,  bequeath,  and  devise,  unto  my 
daughter  Susanna  Hall,  for  better  enabling  of  her  to 
perform  this  my  will,  and  towards  the  performance 
thereof,  all  that  capital  messuage  or  tenement,  with 
the  appurtenances,  in  Stratford  aforesaid,  called  The 
New  Place,  wherein  I  now  dwell,  and  two  messuages 
or  tenements,  with  the  appurtenances,  situate,  ly- 
ing, and  being  in  Henley-street,  within  the  borough 
of  Stratford  aforesaid ;  and  all  my  barns,  stables, 
orchards,  gardens,  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments whatsoever,  situate,  lying,  and  being,  or  to 
be  had,  received,  perceived,  or  taken,  within  the 
towns,  hamlets,  villages,  fields,  and  grounds  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  Old  Stratford,  Bishopton,  and 
Welcombe,^  or  in  any  of  them,  in  the  said  county 

•  — /o  fif y  ^orf^ow,  WiUiam  Walker ,']  William,  the  son  of 
Henry  Wwlker,  was  baptized  at  Stratford,  Oct.  16,  1G08.  I 
mention  this  circumstance,  because  it  ascertains  that  our  author 
was  at  his  native  town  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  Mr.  William 
Walker  was  buried  at  Stratford,  March  1,  1679-80.     Malone. 

'*  to  Anthony  Nash,]  He  was  father  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nash, 

who  married  our  poet's  grand-daughter,  EhzabethHali.  He  lived, 
I  believe,  at  Welcombe,  where  his  estate  lay  ;  and  was  buried  at 
Stratford,  Nov.  18,  1622.     Ma  lone. 

' to  Mr,  John  Na$h^']    This  gentleman  died  at  Stratford, 

and  was  buried  there,  Nov.  10,  1623.     Ma  lone. 

* to  mujeliow^f  John   HnuijngCf  Richard  Burba^re^  and 

Henry  Cundeil^]  These  our  poeVsJellows  did  not  very  long  survive 
him.  Burbage,  died  in  March,  1619;  Cundell  in  December, 
1627;  and  Heminge  in  October  1630.     Ma  lone. 

J  ■  Old  Stratfordf  Bishoj)ton,  and  Welcombe^']  The  lands  of 

Old  Stratford,  Bishopton,  and  Welcombe,  here  devised,  were  in 
Shakspeare'«  time  a  continuation  -of  one  large  field,  nil*  in  the 
parish  of  Stratford.     Bishopton  is  two  miles  from  Stratford,  and 
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of  Warwick ;  and  also  all  that  messuage  or  tene- 
ment, with  the 'appurtenances,  wherein  one  John 
Kobinson  dwellcth,  situate,  lying,  and  being,  ia 
the  Blackfriars  in  London  near  the  Wardrobe  :*  and 
all  other  my  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments 
w  hatsocver  :  to  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the 
said  premises,  with  their  appurtenances,  unto  the 
said  Susanna  Hall,  for  and  during  the  term  of  her 
natural  life ;  and  after  her  decease  to  the  first  son  of 
her  body  lawfully  issuing,  and  to  tlie  heirs  males  of 
the  body  of  the  said  first  son  lawfully  issuing;  and 
for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  second  son  of  her 
body  lawfully  issuing,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the 
body  of  the  said  second  son  lawfully  issuing ;  and  for 
default  of  such  heirs,  to  the  third  son  of  the  body 
of  the  said  Susanna  lawfully  issuing,  and  to  the  heirs 
males  of  the  body  of  the  said  third  son  lawfully  is- 
suing ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  the  same  so  to 

Wclcombe  one.  For  Bishoptony  Mr.  Tlieobald  erroneously  printed 
Jiushaxton,  and  the  error  has  been  continued  in  all  the  subsequent 
editions.  The  word  in  Shakspeare's  original  will  is  spelt  Bushop^ 
to)iy  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  Bishopton. 

I  searched  the  Indexes  in  the  Rolls  chapel  from  the  year  1589 
to  16I(),  with  the  hope  of  finding  an  enrolment  of  the  purchase- 
deed  of  the  estate  here  devised  by  our  poet,  and  of  ascertaining 
its  extent  and  value ;  but  it  was  not  enrolled  during  that  period, 
nor  could  I  tind  an}^  inquisition  taken  after  his  death,  by  which 
its  value  might  have  been  ascertained.  I  suppose  it  was  conveyed 
by  the  former  owner  to  Shakspeare,  not  by  bargain  and  sale,  but 
by  a  deed  of  feoli'ment,  which  it  was  not  necessary  to  enroll. 

Ma  LONE. 

^ that  messunfre  or  tenement — in  the  Blackfriars  in  London 

near  the  Wardrobe  ;]  This  was  the  house  which  was  mortgaged  to 
Henry  Walker. 

By  the  Wardrobe  is  meant  the  King*s  Great  Wardrobe,  a  royal 
house,  near  Fuddle-Wharf,  purchziscd  by  King  Edward  the  Third 
from  Sir  John  Beauchamp,  who  built  it.  King  Richard  III.  was 
lodged  in  this  house,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign.  See  Stowe*8 
Survey ,  p.  693,  edit.  1618.  After  the  fire  of  London  this  office 
iras  ke^t  in  tlu  ^avoy :  but  it  is  now  abolished.     Maldnjc. 
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be  and  remain  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
sons  of  her  body,  lawfully  issuing  one  after  another, 
and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the   bodies  of  the  said 
foarth,  fifthj  sixths  and  seventh  sons  lawfully  issu- 
ing, in  such  manner  as  it  is  before  limited  to  be  and 
remain  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  sons  of  her 
body,  and  to  their  heirs  males ;  and  for  defiiult  of 
8uch  issue,  the  said  premises  to  be  and  remain  to  my 
said  niece  Hall,  and  the  heirs  males  of  her  body 
lawfully  issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  my 
daughter  Judith,  and  the  heirs  males  of  her  body 
lawfully  issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to 
the  right  heirs  of  me  the  said  William  Shakspeare 
for  ever. 

Itenif  I  give  unto  my  wife  my  second   best  bed, 
with  the  furniture.* 

Item^  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  daughter 
Judith  my  broad  silver  gilt  bowl.  All  the  rest  of 
my  goods,  chattels,  leases,  plate,  jewels,  and  hous- 
hold  stuff  whatsoever,  after  my  debts  and  legacies 
paid,  and  my  funeral  expences  discharged,  I  give, 
devise,  and  bequeath  to  my  son-in-law,  John  Ilall, 
gent,  and  my  daughter  Susanna  his  wife,  whom  I 
ordain  and  make  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and 
testament.  And  I  do  entreat  and  appoint  the  said 
Thomas  Russell,  esq.  and  Francis  Collins,  gent,  to 
be  overseers  hereof.     And  do  revoke  all  former  u  ills, 

5 mtf  second  best  hed^  toith  the  fumitureJ]  Thus  Shak- 

cpeare's  original  will. 

It  appears,  in  the  original  will  of  Shakspeare,  (now  in  the  Pre- 
rogative-office, Doctor's  Commons,)  that  he  had  forgot  his  wife; 
the  legacy  to  her  being  expressed  by  an  interlineation,  as  well  as 
those  to  Heminge,  Burbage,  and  Condeil. 

The  will  is  written  on  three  sheets  of  paper,  the  la^t  two  of 
which  are  undoubtedly  subscribed  with  Shakspeare's  own  hand. 
The  first  indeed  Iw  his  name  in  the  margin,  but  it  differs  some- 
what  in  speUing  at  well  as  manner,  (rom  the  two  signatures  that 
follow. 
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and  publish  this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament. 
In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  put  my  hand, 
the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

By  me  iBilhaiti  ^l^^iiji^are^ 

JVitness  to  the  publish'wg  hereof^ 
Fra.  Collvns, 
Juhus  Shaw, 
John  Robinson, 
Hamnet  Sadler, 
Robert  Whatcott. 

Probatuvi  fait  testamentum  suprascriptum 
apiid  London,  coram  Magistro  JVilliam 
Bj/r^cle,  Legum  Doctore,  8^c.  vicesimo  se^ 
cundo  die  mensis  Junii^  Anno  Doniiniy  I6l6; 
juramcnto  Johannis  Hall  unius  es.  cui,  SfC. 
de  bene,  8^c.  jurat,  reservata  potestate,  Sgc. 
SusanncE  Hall,  alt.  ex\  8^c.  earn  cum  venerit^ 
S^c  pctitur.  (§T. 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  SHAKSPEARE'S  PLAYS. 

Tlie  following  is  the  order  in  wliich   Mr.  Malon£  sup- 
poses the  plays  dT  Slinkspcarc  lu  liave  been  writlcn  : 

1.  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI 1589 

2.  Second  I'art  of  King  Henry  VI 1591 

S.  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI ISai 

4.  A  Midsummer-Niglit's   Dream 1592 

5.  Comedy  of  Errors 1S93 

6.  Taming  of  the  Slirew 1594 

7-  Love's  Labour's  Lost 1 5y4 

S.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 1 595 

9.  Romeo  and  Juliet 1595 

10,  Hamlet 159G 

11.  King  Jirfm !59B 

U.  King  RicfaflidH 159; 

IS.  King  Richard  HI 1597 

14.  Firet  Pari  of  Kin-  Henry  IV 159; 

15.  Second  Part  of  King  Htnry  IV 1598 

16.  The  MiTcliant  i>f  ViTufi' 1598 

1 7.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well 1598 

18.  King  Henry  V I59i) 

19.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing ICOO 

20.  As  Vou  Like  It ICOO 

21 .  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor iCOi 

22.  King  Henry  VIII 1601 

as.  Troiius  and  Crewida IGOj 

24.  Measure  fur  Measure IGOJ 

25.  The  Winter's  Talc lf;04 

26.  King  Lear IKUS 

27.  Cymbelioe I  COS 

28.  Macbeth 16J'(J 

29.  Julius  CeEsar IfJOJ 

30.  Antony  and  Cleopatra I  (;os 

31.  Tlmon  of  Athens 1(509 

32.  Coriolanus 1610 

.<t3.  Othello IRll 

34.  The  Tempest 1612 

35.  Twelfth  Night 1614 

.  Since  the  foregoing  elabomte,  nod,  for  the  most  part,  satis- 
hciory  rc-sult  of  a  laborious  enquiry  was  )ast  published,  the  ordcf 
(d  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  a-  settled  by  Mr.  Malone,  liua  beea 
controverted  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  who  has  formed  a  new  arrange- 
ment ;  and  in  support  of  it  ban  produced  his  evidence  and  assign- 
ed his  reasona.     To  those  (buing  too  long  to  be  here  inserted) 


tlic  reader  is  referred  for  farther  satisfaction.  On  a  subject 
which  both  parties  adroit  does  not  pretend  to  the  certainties  of 
demonstration,  a  difference  of  opinion  may  be  expected.  Time, 
research,  and  accident,  may  yet  bring  to  h'ght  evidence  to  con- 
firm or  confute  eitlier  party's  statement.  The  arrangement  of 
Mr.  Malone  being  already  before  the  reader  it  will  be  necessary 
to  add  tliat  of  Mr.  Chalmers ;  and  that  a  judgment  may  be  form- 
ed which  claims  the  preference,  both  lists  are  subjoined.  The 
first  is  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  the  second  i>y  Mr.  Malone. 

1.  The  Comedy  of  Errors 1591  . .  1593 

2.  Love's  Labour's  Lost 1592  . .  1594 

3.  Romeo  and  Juliet 1592  . .  1595 

4.  Henry  VL  the  First  Part 1593  . .  1589 

5.  Henry  VL  the  Second  Part 1595  . .  1591 

6.  Henry  VL  the  Third  Part 1695  . .  1591 

7.  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 1595  . .  1595 

8.  Richard  HI 1595  . .  159? 

9.  Richard  II 1596  ..  169? 

10.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 1596  . .     1601 

11.  Henry  IV.  the  First  Part 1596  ..     1597 

12.  Henry  IV.  the  Second  Part 1 597  . .     1 59S 

13.  Henry  V 1597  ..     1597 

14.  The  Merchant  of  Venice 1597  . .  1598 

15.  Hamlet 1597  . .  1596 

16.  King  John 1598  . .  1596 

17.  A   Midsummer-Night's  Dream 1598  . .  1592 

18.  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 1598  . .  1594 

19.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well 1599  . .  1598 

20.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing 1599  . .  1600 

21.  As  You  Like  It 1599  ..  1600 

22.  Troilus  and  Cressida 1600  . .  1602 

23.  Timon  of  Athens 1601  . .  1609 

24.  The  Winter's  Tale 1601  ..  1604 

25.  Measure  for  Measure 1604  . .  1603 

2e.  Lear 1605  . .  1605 

27.  Cyrabelinc ^....1606  ..  1605 

?8..  Macbeth 1606  . .  1606 

29,  Julius   Caesar 1607  .  •  1607 

80.  Antony  and  Cleopatra 1608  . .  1608 

31.  Coriolanus 1609      . .     1610 

32.  The  Tempest 1613      . .     1612 

83.  The  Tweltth-Night 1613      . .     1614 

84.  Henry  VIII 1613      . .     1601 

d5.  CHhello 1614     . .     1611 

See  SupplemnUal  Apologj^Jbr  the  Believers  in  the  Shakspeart' 
Papers.    By  George  Chalmers,  F.  R.  S*  A.  S.  p.  266. 
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THAT  praises  are  without  reason  lavished  on  the  dead, 
and  that  the  honours  due  only  to  excellence  are  paid  to 
antiquity,  is  a  complaint  likely  to  be  always  continued  by 
those,  who,  being  able  to  add  nothing  to  truth,  hope  for 
eminence  from  the  heresies  of  paradox ;  or  those,  who,  be- 
ing forced  by  disappointment  upon  consolatory  expedients, 
are  willing  to  hope  from  posterity  what  the  present  age  re- 
fuses, and  flatter  themselves  that  the  regard  which  is  yet  de- 
nied My  envy,  will  be  at  last  bestowed  by  time. 

Antiquity,  like  every  other  quality  that  attracts  the  notice 
of  mankind,  has  undoubtedly  votaries  that  reverence  it,  not 
from  reason,  but  from  prejudice. .  Some  seem  to  admire  in- 
discriminately whatever  has  been  long  preserved,  without 
considering  that  time  has  sometimes  co-operated  with 
chance;  all  perhajw  arc  more  willing  to  honour  past  than 
present  excellence;  and  the  mind  contemplates  genius 
through  the  shades  of  age,  as  the  eye  surveys  the  sun 
through  artificial  opacity.  The  great  contention  of  criticism 
is  to  find  the  faults  of  the  moderns,  and  the  beauties  of  the 
mncients.  While  an  author  is  yet  living,  we  estimate  his 
powers  by  his  worst  performance ;  and  when  he  is  dead,  we 
nte  them  by  his  best. 

To  works,  however,  of  which  the  excelLnce  is  not  abso- 
lute and  definite,  but  gradual  and  comparative;  to  works 
DOt  raised  upon  principles  demonstrative  and  scientilick,  but 
appealing  wholly  to  observation  and  experience,  no  other 
test  cao  be  applied  than  length  of  duration  and  continuance 
of  esteemv  What  mankind  have  long  possessed  they  have 
often  examihed  and  compared,  and  if  they  persist  to  value 
the  possession,  it  is  because  frequent  comparisons  have  con- 
firmed opinion  in  its  favour.     As  among  the  works  of  nature 

'  First  printed  in  1765. 
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M  man  can  properly  call  a  river  deep,  or  a  mountain  high, 
without  the  knowledge  of  many  mountains,  and  many  rivers ; 
so  in  the  productions  of  genius,  nothing  can  be  styled  ex- 
cellent till  it  has  been  compared  with  other  works  of  the 
same  kind.  Demonstration  immediately  displays  its  power, 
and  has  nothing  to  hope  or  fear  from  the  flux  of  years ;  but 
works  tentative  and  experimental  must  be  estimated  by  their 
proportion  to  the  general  and  collective  ability  of  man,  as  it 
18  discovered  in  a  long  succession  of  endeavours.  Of  the 
first  building  that  was  raised,  it  might  be  with  certainty  de- 
termined that  it  was  round  or  square ;  but  whether  it  was 
spacious  or  lofty  must  have  been  referred  to  time.  The  Py« 
tnagorean  scale  of  numbers  was  at  once  discovered  to  be 
perfect;  but  the  poems  of  Homer  we  yet  know  not  to 
transcend  the  common  limits  of  human  intelligence,  but  by 
remarking,  that  nation  after  nation,  and  century  after  cen« 
tury,  has  been  able  to  do  little  more  than  transpose  his  inci* 
dents,  new  name  his  characters,  and  paraphrase  his  senti- 
ments. 

The  reverence  due  to  writings  that  have  long  subsbted 
arises  therefore  not  from  any  credulous  confidence  in  the 
superior  viisdom  of  past  ages,  or  gloomy  persuasion  of  the 
degeneracy  of  mankind,  but  is  the  consequence  of  acknow- 
ledged and  indubitable  positions,  that  what  has  been  longest 
known  has  been  most  considered,  and  what  is  most  con- 
sidered is  best  understood. 

The  poet,  of  whose  works  I  have  undertaken  the  revision, 
may  now  begin  to  assume  the  dignity  of  an  ancient,  and 
claim  the  privilege  of  established  fome  and  prescriptive  vene- 
ration. He  has  long  outlived  his  century,*  the  term  com- 
monly fixed  as  the  test  of  literary  merit.  Whatever  advan- 
tages he  might  once  derive  from  personal  allusions,  local 
customs,  or  temporary  opinions,  have  for  many  years  been 
lost;  and  every  topick  of  merriment  or  motive  of  sorrow, 
which  the  modes  of  artificial  life  afforded  him,  now  only 
obscure  the  scenes  which  they  once  illuminated.  The  eflfects 
of  favour  and  competition  are  at  an  end ;  the  tradition  of  his 
friendships  and  his  enmities  has  perished ;  his  works  support 
no  opinion  with  arguments,  nor  supply  any  faction  with  in- 
vectives ;  they  can  neither  indulge  vanity,  nor  gratify  malig- 
nity ;  but  are  read  without  any  other  reason  than  the  desire 
of  pleasure,  and  are  therefore  prfj^d  only  as  pleasure  is  ob- 

*  *^  Est  vetui  at<)ue  probus,  centum  qui  perficit  annos.'*    Hor. 
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tained;  yef,  thus  unassisted  by  interest  or  passion,  they 
have  past  through  variations  of  taste  and  changes  of  man- 
nerly and,  as  they  devolved  from  one  generation  to  another, 
lave  received  new  honours  at  eveiy  transmission. 

But  because  human  judgment,  though  it  be  gradually' 
gaining  upon  certainty,  never  becomes  infollible ;  and  appro- 
bation, though  long  continued,  may  yet  be  only  the  appro- 
batkn  of  prejudice  or  feshion ;  it  is  proper  to  inquire,  by  what 
peculiarities  of  excellence  Shakspeare  has  gained  and  kept  the 
avour  of  his  countrymen. 

Nothing  can  please  many,  and  please  long,  but  just  repre- 
sentations of  general  nature.  Particular  manners  can  be 
known  to  few,  and  therefore  few  only  can  judge  how  nearly 
diey  are  copied.  The  irregular  combinations  of  fanciful  in- 
vtotioo  may  delight  awhile,  by  that  novelty  of  which  the 
common  satiety  of  life  sends  us  all  in  quest ;  but  the  pleasures 
of  sadden  wonder  are  soon  exhausted,  and  the  mind  can  only 
repose  on  the  stability  of  truth. 

Shakspeare  is  above  all  writers,  at  least  above  all  modem 
writers,  the  poet  of  nature ;  the  poet  that  holds  up  to  his 
readers  a  fidthfiil  mirror  of  manners  and  of  life.  His  cha- 
racters are  not  modified  by  the  customs  of  particular  places, 
unpractised  by  the  rest  of  the  world ;  by  the  peculiarities  of 
studies  or  professions,  which  can  operate  but  upon  small 
numben ;  or  by  the  accidents  of  transient  fashions  or  tem- 

Cry  opinions :  they  are  the  genuine  progeny  of  common 
lanity,  such  as  the  world  will  always  supply,  and  obser- 
TBtion  will  always  find.  His  persons  act  and  speak  by  the 
influence  of  those  general  passions  and  principles  by  which  all 
minds  are  agitated,  and  the  whole  system  of  life  is  continued 
in  motion.  In  the  writings  of  other  poets  a  character  is  too 
<rften  an  individual ;  in  those  of  Shakspeare  it  is  commonly  a 


It  is  finom  this  wide  extension  of  design  that  so  much  in- 
stfQction  is  derived.  It  is  this  which  fills  the  plays  of  Shak- 
speare with  practical  axioms  and  domestick  wisdom.  It  was 
said  of  Euripides,  that  every  verse  was  a  precept;  and  it 
mav  be  said  of  Shakspeare,  that  from  his  works  may  be 
eoliected  a  system  of  civil  and  oeconomical  prudence.  Yet 
his  real  power  is  not  shown  in  the  splendor  of  particular  pas- 
sages, but  by  the  progress  of  his  foble,  and  the  tenor  of  his 
Aalogoe ;  and  he  that  tries  to  recommend  him  by  select  quo* 
titioos,  will  succeed  like  the  pedant  in  Hierocles,  who, 
when  be  offisred  his  house  to  sale,  carried  a  brick  in  his 
pocket  as  aspecimen, 
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It  will  not  easily  be  imagined  how  much  Shakspeare  exceli 
ill  accommodating  his  sentiments  to  real  life,  but  by  com- 
p  iring  him  with  other  authors.  It  was  observed  of  the  an- 
cient schools  of  declamation,  that  the  more  diligently  they 
were  frequented,  the  more  was  the  student  disqualified  for 
the  world,  because  he  found  nothing  there  which  he  should 
ever  meet  in  any  other  place.  The  same  remark  may  be  ap- 
plied to  every  stage  but  that  of  Shakspeare.  The  theatre, 
when  it  is  under  ^oy  other  direction,  is  peopled  by  such 
characters  as  were  never  seen,  conversing  in  a  language  which 
was  never  heard,  upon  topicks  which  will  never  arise  in  the 
commerce  of  mankind.  But  the  dialogue  of  this  author  is 
often  so  evidently  determined  by  tl^  incident  which  produces 
it,  and  is  pursued  with  so  much  case  and  simplicity,  that  it 
seems  scarcely  to  claim  the  merit  of  fiction,  but  to  have  been 
gleaned  by  diligent  selection  out  of  common  conversation,  and 
common  occurrences. 

Upon  every  other  stage  the  universal  agent  is  love,  by 
whose  power  all  good  and  evil  is  distributed,  and  every 
action  quickened  or  retarded.  To  bring  a  lover,  a  lady,  and 
a  rival  into  the  fable  ;  to  entangle  them  in  contradictory 
obligations,  perplex  them  with  oppositions  of  interest,  and 
harass  them  with  violence  of  desires  inconsistent  with  each 
other ;  to  make  them  meet  in  rapture,  and  part  in  agony ;  to 
fill  their  mouths  with  hyperbolical  joy  and  outrageous  sor- 
row ;  to  distress  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was  distressed ; 
to  deliver  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was  delivered,  is  the 
business  of  a  modern  dramatist.  For  this,  probability  is 
violated,  life  is  misrepresented,  and  language  is  depraved. 
But  love  is  only  one  of  many  passions,  and  as  it  has  no  great 
influence  upon  the  sum  of  life,  it. has  little  operation  in  the 
dramas  of  a  poet,  who  caught  his  ideas  from  the  living  world, 
and  exhibited  only  what  he  saw  before  him.  He  knew,  that 
any  other  passion,  as  it  was  regular  or  exorbitant,  was  a  cause 
of  happiness  or  calamity. 

Characters  thus  ample  and  general  were  not  easily  dis- 
criminated and  preserved,  yet  perhaps  no  poet  ever  kept  his 
personages  more  distinct  from  each  other.  I  will  not  say 
with  Pope,  that  every  speech  may  be  assigned  to  the  proper 
speaker,  because  many  speeches  there  are  which  have 
nothing  characteristical ;  but^  jierhaps,  thougli  some  may  be 
equally  adapted  to  every  person,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
any  tliat  can  be  properly  transferred  from  the  present  possessor 
to  another  claimant.  The  chcrice  is  right,  wnea  there  is  rea- 
son for  choice. 
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-    .     < 


Other  dramatists  caa  only  gain  Attention  by  hyperbolical 
or  aggra\*ated  cliaracters^  by  fabulous  and  unexampled  ex- ^ 
cellcQce  or  depravitVy  as  the  writers  of  bafb!M:ous  romances  i 
invigorated  tlie  reader  by  a  giant^and^  ^warf^  and,  he  that, 
should  form  his  expectation  of  human 'affairs  ijqm  tlie^  pl&y» 
or  finom  the  tale,  would  be  equally  jdcceive4^ '  Shajcspeare 
has  DO  heroes;  his  scenes  are  occupied^ only  by  iu{^^  who 
act  and  speak  as  the  reader  thinks  that  he  should  hiihs€;:lQi^ve* 
spoken  or  acted  on   the  same   occasion :    even   where  the 
agency  IS  supernatural,  the  dialogue  is  lay  el  with  life.  Othcr.^ 
writers  disguise  the  most  natural  passiioin^  Ikri^  most  frequent 
incidents;  so  that  he  who  iJbhtcniyUtes.  tbenx  in  the  book 
will  not  know  them  in  the  worlcu  STiakspeare  approximates 
the  remote,  and  familiarizes  the  wonderful ;  the  event  which 
he  represents  will  not  happen,  but  if  ^t  were  possible,  its 
effects  would  probably  be  such  as  he  has  assigned;'  and  it 
may  be  said,  tt^  he  has  not  only  shown  human  nature  as  it 
acts  in-  real  exigencies,  but  as  it  would  be  found  in  trials,  to 
which  it  cannot  be  exposed^ 

.Xhis  therefore  is  the  praise  of  Shakspeare,  that  his  drama 
is  the'  mirror  of  life ;  that  he  who  has  mazed  his  imagination, 
in  following  the  phantoms  which  other  writers  raise  up  be- 
fore him,  may  here  be  cured  of  his  delirious  ecstasies,  by 
reading  human  sentiments  in  human  language ;  by  scenes 
from  which  a  hermit  may  estimate  the  transactions  of  the 
world,  and  a  confessor  predict  the  progress  of  the  passions. 

His  adherence  to  general  nature  has  exposed  him  to  the 
censure  of  criticks,  who  form  their  judp:a)ents  u]K)n  nar- 
rower principles.  Dennis  and  Rymer  think  his  Romans  not 
sufficiently  Roman,  and  Voltaire  censures  his  kin^s  as  not 
completeiy  royal.  J)eunis  is  otfended,  that  Mencnius,  a  se- 
nator of  Home,  should  play  the  buffoon ;  and  Voltaire  per* 
iiaps  thinks  decency  violated  when  the  Danish  usurper  is  re- 
presented as  a  drunkard.  But  Shakspeare  always  makes  na- 
ture predominate  over  accident ;  and  if  he  preserves  the  es- 
stotial  cliaracter,  is  not  very  careful  of  distinctions  superin- 
duced and  adventitious.  His  story  requires  Romans  or 
kings^  but  he  tliinks  only  on  men.  He  knew  that  Rome, 
like  every  other  city,  had  men  of  all  dispositions;  and 
wanting  a  buffoon,  he  went  into  the  senate-house  for  that 
which  the  senate-house  would  certainly  have  aiforded  him. 

'  ^  Quflerit  quod  nuB^uam  est  eentium,  reperit  tamen, 
**  Facit  illud  verisimile  quod  luendaciuui  est." 

PlautL  PseudoluSf  Act  L  sc.  iv.    St£bvkn8. 
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He  was  inclined  to  show  an  usurper  and  a  murderer  not  only 
odious,  but  despicable;  he  therefore  added  drunkenness  to 
his  other  qualities,  knowing  that  kings  love  wine  like  other 
men,  and  that  wine  exerts  its  natural  power  upon  kingSi 
These  are  the  petty  cavils  of  petty  minds ;  a  poet  overlooks 
the  casual  distinction  of  country  and  condition,  as  a  painter^ 
satisfied  with  the  figure,  neglects  the  drapery. 

The  censure  which  he  has  incurred  by  mixing  coroick  and 
tragick  scenes,  as  it  extends  to  all  his  works,  deserves  more 
consideration.  Let  the  fact  be  first  stated,  and  then  ex- 
amined. 

Shakspeare*s  plays  are  not  in  the  rigorous  and  critical 
sense  either  tragedies  or  comedies,  but  compositions  of  a 
distinct  kind ;  exhibiting  the  real  state  of  sublunary  nature, 
which  partakes  of  good  and  evil,  joy  and  sorrow,  mingled 
with  endless  variety  of  proportion  and  innumerable  modes  of 
combination ;  and  expressing  the  course  of  the  world,  in 
which  the  loss  of  one  is  the  gain  of  another;  in  which,  at 
the  same  time,  the  reveller  is  hasting  to  his  wine,  and  the 
mourner  burying  his  friend ;  in  which  the  malignity  of  one 
is  sometime  8  defeated  by  the  frolick  of  another :  and  many 
mischiefs  and  many  benefits  arc  done  and  hindered  without 
design. 

Out  of  this  chaos  of  mingled  purposes  and  casualties,  the 
ancient  poets,  according  to  the  laws  which  custom  had  pre- 
scribed, selected  some  the  crimes  of  men,  and  some  tneii 
absurdities :  some  the  momentous  vicissitudes  of  life,  and 
some  the  lighter  occurrences ;  some  the  terrors  of  distress, 
and  some  the  gaieties  of  prosperity.  Thus  rose  the  twc 
modes  of  imitation,  known  by  the  names  of  tragedy  and 
comedt/y  compositions  intended  to  promote  different  ends  bj 
contrary  means,  and  considered  as  so  little  allied,  that  I  d< 
not  recollect  among  the  Greeks  or  Romans  a  single  write) 
who  attempted  both. 

Shakspeare  has  united  the  powers  of  exciting  laughter  am 
sorrow  not  only  in  one  mind,  but  in  one  composition.  Al- 
most all  his  plays  are  divided  between  serious  and  ludicrou 
characters,  and,  in  the  successive  evolutions  of  the  design 
sometimes  produce  seriousness  and  sorrow,  and  sometimes le 
vity  and  laughter. 

That  this  is  a  practice  contrary  to  the  rules  of  criticisn 
will  be  readily  allowed  ;  but  there  is  always  an  ^peal  opei 
from  criticism  to  nature*  The  end  of  wnting  is  to  instruct 
the  end  of  poetry  b  to  instruct  by  pleasmg.  That  tdb 
mingled  drama  may  convey  all  the  instruction  of  tragedy  0 
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tottntij  camioC  be  denied,  because  it  includes  both  in  its  al* 
ternftdons  of  exhibition,  and  approaches  nearer  than  either 
to  the  appearance  of  life,  by  showing  how  great  machinationi 
and  slenwr  designs  may  promote  or  obviate  one  another,  and 
the  high  and  the  low  co-operate  in  the  general  system  by 
unavoidable  concatenation. 

It  b  objected,  that  by  this  change  of  scenes  the  passions 
are  intenrupted  in  their  progression,  and  that  the  principal 
erent,  being  not  advanced  by  a  due  gradation  of  preparatory 
incidents,  wants  at  last  the  power  to  move,  which  constitutes 
the  perfection  of  dramatick  poetry.  This  reasoning  is  so  spe* 
dous,  that,  it  is  received  as  true  even  by  those  who  in  daily 
experience  feel  it  to  be  CeiIsc.  The  interchanges  of  mingled 
•oencs  seldom  fail  to  produce  the  intended  vicissitudes  of 
pessioo.  Fiction  cannot  move  so  much,  but  that  the  atten* 
tkm  may  be  easily  transferred;  and  though  it  must  be 
allowed  that  pleasing  melancholy  be  sometimes  interrupted 
by  unwelcome  levity,  yet  let  it  be  considered  likewise,  that 
melancholy  is  often  not  pleasing,  and  that  the  disturbance  of 
one  nnan  may  be  the  relief  of  another ;  that  difierent  auditors 
have  different  habitudes ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  all  plea* 
sure  consists  in  variety. 

Hie  players,  who  in  their  edition  divided  our  author's 
works  into  comedies,  histories,  and  tragedies,  seem  not  to 
have  distinguished  the  three  kinds,  by  any  very  exact  or  defi- 
mte  ideas. 

An  action  which  ended  hapiiily  to  the  principal  persons, 
however  serious  or  distressfful  through  its  intermediate  inci-^ 
dents,  in  their  opi«ion  constituted  a  comedy.  This  idea  of 
a  comedy  continued  long  amongst  us,  and  plays  were  writ* 
ten,  which,  by  changing  the  catastrophe,  were  tragedies  to* 
day,  and  comedies  to-morrow. 

iVigedy  was  not  in  those  times  a  poem  of  more  general 
dignity  or  elevation  than  comedy ;  it  required  only  a  calami- 
tous conclusion,  with  which  the  common  criticism  of  that 
age  was  satisfied^  whatever  lighter  pleasure  it  afforded  in  its 

History  was  a  series  of  actions,  with  no  other  than  chrono- 
kigical  successkm,  independent  on  each  other,  and  without 
any  tendency  to  introduce  and  regulate  the  conclusion.  It  is 
not  alwavs  very  nicely  distinguished  from  tragedy.  There  is 
not  mucn  nearer  approach  to  unity  of  action  in  tne  tragedy  of 
Amiomf  and  CleopairOy  than  in  the  history  of  Richard  the 
Secmd.  But  a  history  might  be  continued  through  many 
phyi;  as  it  bad  no  plan^  it  bad  no  limits. 
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Through  all  these  denominations  of  the  drama,  Shakspeare's 
mode  of  composition  is  the  same;  an  interchange  of  serious- 
ness and  merriment,  by  which  the  mind  is  softened  at  one 
time,  and  exhilarated  at  another.  But  whatever  be  his  pur^ 
pose,  whether  to  gladden  or  depress,  or  to  conduct  the  story, 
without  vehemence  or  emotion,  through  tracts  of  easy  and 
faniilhif  dialogue,  he  never  fails  to  attain  his  puq)ose ;  as  he 
commands  us,  we  laugh  or  mourn,  or  sit  silent  with  quiet  ex- 
pectation, in  tranquillity  without  indifference. 

When  Shakspcare's  plan  is  understood,  most  of  the  criti- 
cisms of  Rymcr  and  Voltaire  vanish  away.  The  play  of 
Hamlet  is  opened,  without  impropriety,  by  two  centinels; 
lago  bellows  at  Brabantio's  window,  without  injury  to  the 
scheme  of  the  play,  though  in  terms  which  a  modern  audience 
would  not  easily  endure  ;  the  character  of  Polonius  is  season- 
able and  useful ;  and  the  Gravediggers  themselves  may  be 
heard  with  applause. 

Shaksj>eare  engaged  in  draraatick  poetry  with  the  world 
open  betbre  him  ;  the  rules  of  the  ancients  were  yet  known 
to  few ;  the  publick  judgment  was  unformed ;  he  had  no  ex- 
ample of  such  fame  as  might  force  him  upon  imitation,  nor 
criticks  of  such  authority  as  might  restrain  his  extravagance  : 
he  therefore  indulged  his  natural  disposition,  and  his  dispo- 
sition, as  Rymer  has  remarked,  led  him  to  comedy.  In 
tragedy  he  often  writes  with  great  appearance  of  toil  and 
study,  what  is  written  at  last  with  little  felicity  ;  but  in  his 
comick  scenes,  he  seems  to  produce  without  labour,  what 
no  labour  can  improve.  In  tragedy  he  is  always  struggling 
after  some  occasion  to  be  comick,  but  in  comedy  he  seems 
to  repose,  or  to  luxuriate,  as  in  a  mode  of  thinking  congenial 
to  his  nature.  In  his  tragick  scenes  there  is  always  something 
wanting,  but  his  comedy  often  surj)asses  expectation  or 
desire.  His  comedy  pleases  by  the  thoughts  and  the  lan- 
guage, and  his  tragedy  for  the  greater  part  by  incident  and 
action.  His  tragedy  seems  to  be  skill,  his  comedy  to  be 
instinct. 

The  force  of  his  comick  scenes  has  suffered  little  diminu- 
tion from  the  changes  made  by  a  century  and  a  half,  in 
manners  or  iq  words.  As  his  personages  act  upon  princi- 
ples arising  from  genuine  passion,  very  little  moditied  by 
particular  forms,  their  pleiisurcsand  vexations  are  communi- 
cable to  all  times  and  to  all  places ;  they  arc  natuml,  and 
therefore  durable;  the  adventitious  peculiarities  of  personal 
habits,  are  only  superficial  dies,  bright  and  pleasing  for  a 
little  while,  yet  soon  fading  to  a  dim  tinct,  without  any  re* 
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jnains  of  former  lustre ;  but  the  discrimination  of  true  passion 
are  the  colours  of  nature;  they  pervade  tlie  whole  mass,  and 
can  only  |)erish  with  the  body  that  exhibits  them.     1  he  ac-^ 
cideDtal  compositions  of  heterogeneous  modes  are  dissolved 
bv  die  chance  that  combined  them  ;  but  tiie  uniibrm  simplir 
city  of  primitive  qualities  neither  admits  increase,  nor  suf- 
fers decay.     The  sand  heaped  by  one  tlood  is  scattered  by 
aoother^  but  the  rock  always  continues  in  its  place.     The 
stream  of  time,  which  is  continually  washing  the  dissoluble 
£ibncks  of  other  poets,  passes  without  injury  by  the  adamant 
of  Shakspeare. 

If  there  be,  what  I  believe  there  is,  in  every  nation,  a 
style  which  never  becomes  obsolete,  a  certain  mode  of 
phraseology  so  consonant  and  congenial  to  the  analogy  and 
principles  of  its  respective  language,  as  to  remain  settled  and 
unaltered :  this  style  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  common 
iutercourse  of  life,  among  those  who  speak  only  to  be  under-- 
stood,  without  ambition  of  elegance.  'I'hc  polite  are  always 
catching  modish  innovations,  and  the  learned  depart  from 
established  forms  of  speech,  in  hope  of  finding  or  making 
better;  those  who  wish  for  distinction  forsake  the  vulgar, 
when  the  vulgar  is  right :  but  there  is  a  conversation  above 
grossncss  and  below  refinement,  where  propriety  resides,  and 
where  this  poet  seems  to  have  gathered  his  comick  dialogue. 
He  is  therefore  more  agreeable  to  the  ears  of  the  j)resent  age 
than  any  other  author  equally  remote,  and  among  his  other 
excellencies  deserves  to  be  studied  as  one  of  the  original  mas- 
ters of  our  language. 

Tlieise  observations  are  to  be  considered  not  as  unex- 
ceulio&ably  constant,  but  as  containing  general  and  predo- 
minant truth.  8hakspearc*s  fan)iliar  dialogue  is  aflirmed  to 
be  smooch  and  clear,  yet  not  wholly  without  rnggedness  or 
difficulty  :  as  a  country  may  be  eniineiitly  fruitful,  though  it 
has  spots  unfit  for  cultivation  :  his  characters  are  ])raised  as 
natural,  though  their  sentiments  are  sometimes  forced,  and 
their  actions  improbable;  as  the  earth  upon  the  whole  is 
spherical^  though  its  surface  is  varied  with  protuberarices  and 
carities. 

Shakspeare  with  his  excellencies  has  likewise  faults,  and 
£iults  sufficient  to  obscure  and  overwhelm  any  other  merit. 
1  shall  show  them  in  the  pro|K)rlion  in  wliich  they  a])pear  to 
me,  widiout  envious  malignity  or  superstitious  veneration.  No 
qucsdori  can  be  more  innocently  discussed  tlian  a  dead  poet^s 
pivteiisions  to  renown  ;  and  little  regard  is  due  to  that  bigotry 
whkrh  aeti  candour  higher  than  truth. 
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His  fifst  defect  is  that  to  which  nu^  be  imputed  most  of 
the  evil  in  books  or  in  men.  He  sacrinces  virtue  to  conveni- 
ence, and  is  so  much  more  careful  to  please  than  to  instruct, 
thai  he  seems  to  write  without  any  moral  purpose.  From  his 
writings  indeed  a  system  of  social  duty  may  be  selected,  for 
he  that  thinks  reasonably  must  think  morally ;  but  his  pre- 
cepts and  axioms  dn^  casually  from  him ;  be  makes  no  just 
distribution  of  good  or  evil,  nor  is  always  careful  to  show  in 
the  virtuous  a  disapprobation  of  the  wicked ;  he  carries  his 
persons  indifierently  through  right  and  wrong,  and  at  the 
close  dismisses  them  without  further  care,  and  leaves  their 
examples  to  operate  by  chance.  This  fault  the  barbarity  of 
his  age  cannot  extenuate ;  for  it  is  always  a  writer's  duty  to 
make  the  worid  better,  and  justice  is  a  virtue  independent  on 
time  or  place. 

The  pk>ts  are  often  so  loosely  formed,  that  a  very  sl^fat  con- 
aideration  may  improve  them,  and  so  carelessly  pursued,  that 
he  seems  not  always  fullv  to  comprehend  his  own  des^.  He 
omits  opportunities  of  mstructing  or  delighting,  wliich  the 
train  of  his  story  seems  to  force  upon  him,  and  apparently  re* 
jects  those  exhibitions  whidi  would  be  more  afiecting,  for  the 
sake  of  those  which  are  more  easy. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  in  many  of  hb  plays  the  latter  part 
is  evidently  neglected.  When  he  found  himself  near  the  end 
of  his  work,  and  in  view  of  his  reward,  he  shortened  the  labour 
to  snatch  the  profit.  He  therefore  remits  his  efforts  where 
he  should  most  vigorously  exert  them,  and  his  catastrophe  is 
improbably  produced  or  imperfectly  represented. 

He  had  no  regard  to  distinction  of  time  or  place,  but 
gives  to  one  age  or  nation,  without  scruple,  the  customs^ 
mstitutions,  and  opinions  of  another,  at  the  expenoe  not 
only  of  likelihood,  but  of  possibility.  These  faults  Pbpe 
has  endeavoured,  with  more  zeal  than  judgment,  to  transfer 
to  his  imagined  interpolators.  We  need  not  to  wonder  to  find 
Hector  quoting  Aristotle,  when  we  see  the  loves  of  Theseus 
and  Hippolyta  combined  with  the  Gothick  mythology  of 
iuries.  Shakspeare^  indeed,  was  not  the  only  violator  of 
chronology,  for  in  the  same  age  Sidney  who  wanted  not 
the  advantages  of  learning,  has,  in  his  Arcadia^  confounded 
the  pastoral  with  the  feudal  times,  the  days  of  innocence^ 
quiet,  and  security,  with  those  of  turbulence,  violence,  and 
aidventure. 

In  his  oomick  scenes,  he  is  seldom  very  successfol,  when 
he  engages  his  characten  in  reciprocations  of  smartness  and 
contests  of  sarcasm ;  their  jests  are  commonly  gross,  and 
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ttdr  pletnntry  licentkHis ;  neither  his  |[;entlemen  nor  his  k- 
dies  have  much  delicacy,  nor  are  sufficiently  distinguished 
from  hb  clowns  by  any  appearance  of  renned  manners. 
Whether  he  represented  the  real  conversation  of  his  time  is 
not  easy  to  determine  ;  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  commonly 
supposed  to  have  been  a  time  of  stateliness,  formality,  and  re- 
serve, yet  perhaps  the  relaxations  of  that  severity  were  not 
very  elegants  There  must,  however,  have  been  always  some 
nx)des  of  gaiety  preferable  to  others,  and  a  writer  ought  to 
choose  the  best. 

In  tragedy  his  performance  seems  constantly  to  be  worse, 
as  his  labour  b  more.  The  eflusions  of  passion,  which  exi« 
gence  forces  out,  are  for  the  most  part  striking  and  energetick; 
bat  whenever  he  solicits  hb  invention,  or  strains  hb  &culties, 
the  offspring  of  his  throes  b  tumour,  meanness,  tediousness^ 
and  obscurity. 

In  narration  he  affects  a  disproportionate  pomp  of  diction, 
and  a  wearisome  train  of  circumlocution,  and  tells  the  inci- 
dent imperfectly  in  many  words,  which  might  have  been 
more  plainly  delivered  in  few.  Narration  in  dramatick 
poetry  b  naturally  tedious,  as  it  b  unanimated  and  inactive, 
and  obstructs  the  progress  of  the  action ;  it  should  therefore 
always  be  rapid,  and  enlivened  by  frequent  interruption. 
Shakapeare  found  it  an  incumbrance,  and  instead  of  lighten- 
ing it  by  brevity,  endeavoured  to  recommend  it  by  dignity  and 
splendor. 

lib  declamations  or  set  speeches  are  commonly  cold  and 
weak,  for  hb  power  was  the  power  of  nature  ;  when  he  en- 
deavoured, like  other  tragick  writers,  to  catch  raportunities 
of  amplification,  and  instead  of  inquiring  what  the  occasion 
demanded,  to  show  how  much  his  stores  of  knowledge  could 
supply^  he  seldom  escapes  without  the  pity  or  resentment  of 
hb  roider. 

It  b  incident  to  him  to  be  now  and  then  entangled  with  an 
unwieldy  sentiment,  which  he  cannot  well  express,  and  will 
mat  Kjcct ;  he  struggles  with  it  a  while,  and  if  it  continues 
stubborn,  comprises  it  in  words  such  as  occur,  and  leaves  it  to 
be  disentangled  and  evolved  by  those  who  have  more  lebure  to 
bestow  upon  it. 

Not  uiat  always  where  the  language  b  intricate,  the 
thought  b  subtle,  or  the  image  always  great  where  the  line  is 
bttlkj;  the  equality  of  words  to  things  b  very  often  neglected, 
and  trivial  sentiments  and  vulgar  ideas  disappoint  the  atten- 
tkm,  to  wkieh  they  are  recommended  by  sonorous  epitliets  and 
sweUiQg  6gares. 
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But  the  admirers  of  tins  great  poet  liave  luost  reason  to 
complain  when  he  approaches  nearest  to  his  highest  excel- 
lence, and  seems  fully  resolved  to  sink  them  in  dejection  and 
mollify  them  with  tender  emotions  by  the  faU  of  greatness^ 
the  danger  of  innocence,  or  the  crosses  of  love.  What  he 
does  best^  he  soon  ceases  to  do.*  lie  is  not  long  soft  and  pa* 
tlictick  witliout  some  idle  conceit,  or  contemptible  equivoca- 
tion. He  no  sooner  begins  to  move,  than  he  counteracts  him- 
self;  and  terror  and  pity,  as  they  are  rising  in  the  mindf  sure 
checked  and  blasted  by  sudden  frigidity. 

A  quibble  is  to  Shakspeare,  what  luminous  vapours  are  to 
the  traveller ;  he  follows  it  at  all  adventures ;  it  is  sure  to  lead 
him  out  of  his  way,  and  sure  to  engulf  him  in  the  mire.  It 
has  some  malignant  power  over  his  mind,  and  its  fascinations 
are  irresistible.  Whatever  be  the  dignity  or  profundity  of  liis 
disquisitions,  whether  he  be  enlarging  knowledge,  or  exalting 
ail'cction,  wliether  he  be  amusing  attention  with  incidents,  or 
enchanting  it  in  suspense,  let  but  a  quibble  spring  up  be- 
fore him,  and  he  leaves  his  work  unfinished.  A  quibble  is 
the  golden  a])p1c  for  which  he  will  always  turn  aside  from  his 
career,  or  stoop  from  his  elevation.  A  qui1>ble,  poor  and  bar-* 
ren  as  it  is,  gave  him  such  delight,  that  he  was  content  to 
purchase  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  reason,  propriety,  and  truth. 
A  quibble  was  to  iiim  the  fatal  Cleopatra  for  which  he  lost  the 
world,  and  was  content  to  lose  it. 

It  will  be  thouglit  strange,  that,  in  enumerating  tlie  defects 
of  tliis  writer,  1  have  not  yet  mentioned  his  neglect  of  the 
unities ;  his  violation  of  those  laws  which  have  been  insti* 
.tuted  and  established  by  the  joint  authority  of  poets  and  of 
criticks. 

For  his  other  deviations  from  the  art  of  writing,  I  resign 
him  to  critical  justice,  without  making  any  other  demand  in 
his  favour,  than  that  which  must  be  indulged  to  all  human 
excellence  ;  that  his  virtues  be  rated  with  liis  failings  :  but^ 
from  the  censure  wliich  this  irregularity  may  bring  upon  him, 
I  shall,  widi  due  reverence  to  that  learning  which  I  must  op- 
pose, adventure  to  try  how  1  can  defend  him. 

His  histories,  being  neither  tragedies  nor  comedies,  arc 

*  "  But  the  admirers  of  this  great  poet  have  never  less  reason 
to  indulge  their  hopes  of  supreme  excellence,  than  when  he  seems 
fully  resolved  to  sink  them  in  dejection,  and  mollify  them  with 
tender  emotions  by«thefall  of  greatness,  the  danger  of  inoocence^ 
or  the  crosses  of  love.    He  is  not  long  aoiX  and  pathetick,  &c.'' 

Orig.  Edit.  1765. 
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fiol  subject  to  anv  of  their  laws ;  nothing  more  is  necessary  to 
all  the  praise  which  they  expect,  than  that  the  changes  of  ac- 
tion be  so  prerorcd  as  to  be  understood,  that  the  incidents  be 
various  and  affecting,  and  the  characters  consistent,  natural, 
and  distinct  No  other  unity  is  intended^  and  therefore  none 
is  to  be  soueht. 

In  his  other  works  he  has  well  enough  preserved  the  unity 
of  action.     He  has  not^  indeed,  an  intrigue  regularly  per<* 

Idexed  and  regularly  unravelled ;  he  does  not  endeavour  to 
lide  his  design  only  to  discover  it,  for  this  is  seldom  the  or- 
der of  real  events,  and  Shakspearc  is  the  poet  of  nature :  but 
his  plan  has  commonly  what  Aristotle  requires,  a  beginning, 
a  middle,  and  an  end ;  one  event  is  concatenated  with  ano- 
ther, and  the  conclusion  follows  by  easy  consequence.  There 
are  perhaps  some  incidents  that  might  be  spared,  as  in  other 
poets  there  is  much  talk  that  only  fills  up  time  upon  the  stage ; 
hut  the  general  system  makes  gradual  advances,  and  the  end 
of  the  play  is  the  end  of  expectation. 

To  the  unities  of  time  and  place  he  has  shown  no  regard  : 
and  pcriiaps  a  nearer  view  ot  the  princi])les  on  which  they 
stand  will  diminish  their  value,  and  withdraw  from  them  the 
veneration  which,  from  the  time  of  Conieille,  they  have  very 
generaUy  received,  by  discovering  that  they  have  given  more 
trouble  to  the  poet,  than  pleasure  to  the  auditor. 

The  necessity  of  observing  the  unities  of  time  and  place 
arises  from  the  supposed  necessity  of  making  the  drama  cre- 
dible. Tlie  criticks  hold  it  impossible,  that  an  action  of 
niontlis  or  years  can  be  possibly  believed  to  pass  in  three 
hours ;  or  that  the  spectafbr  can  suppose  himself  to  sit  in  the 
theatre,  while  ambassadors  go  and  return  between  distant 
kings,  iihile  armies  are  levied  and  to\nis  besieged,  while  an 
exile  wanders  and  returns,  or  till  he  whom  they  saw  courting 
his  mistress,  shall  lament  the  untimely  fall  of  his  son.  The 
mind  revolts  from  evident  falsehood,  and  fiction  loses  its  force 
when  it  departs  from  the  resenibbmce  of  reality. 

From  the  narrow  limitation  of  time  necessarilv  arises  the 
contraction  of  place.  The  spectator,  who  knows  that  he 
saw  the  first  Act  at  Alexandria,  cannot  suj^j^oi-e  that  he  sees 
the  next  at  Rome,  at  a  distance  to  wbieli  not  the  drapjons  of 
Medea  could,  in  so  short  a  time,  have  transj)orted  him;  he 
knows  with  certainty  that  he  has  not  changed  his  place ;  and 
he  knows  that  place  cannot  change  itself;  that  what  ^-as  a 
house  cannot  become  a  plain ;  that  what  was  Thebes  can 
be  Persepolis. 
Such  is  the  triiunphant  language  with  which  a  critick 
12 
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exults  over  the  misery  of  an  irregular  poet,  and  exults  com** 
monly  without  resistance  or  reply.  It  is  time  therefore  to 
tell  him,  by  the  authority  of  Shakspeare,  that  he  assumes,  as 
an  unquestionable  principle,  a  position,  which,  while  his  breath 
is  forming  it  into  words,  his  understanding  pronounces  to  be 
false.  It  is  false,  that  any  representation  is  mistaken  for 
reality ;  that  any  dramatick  fable  in  its  materiality  was  ever 
credible,  or,  for  a  single  moment,  was  ever  credited. 

The  objection  arising  from  the  impossibility  of  passing  the 
first  hour  at  Alexandria,  and  the  next  at  Rome,  supposes,  that 
when  the  play  opens,  the  spectator  really  imagines  himself 
at  Alexandria,  and  believes  that  his  walk  to  the  theatre  has 
been  a  voyage  to  Egypt,  and  that  he  lives  in  the  days  of  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra.  Surely  he  that  imagines  this  mav  ima* 
gine  more.  He  that  can  take  the  stage  at  one  time  tor  the 
palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  may  take  it  in  halfan  hour  for  the 
promontory  of  Actium.  Delusion,  if  delusion  be  admitted, 
has  no  certain  limitation ;  if  the  spectator  can  be  once  per- 
suaded, that  his  old  acquaintance  are  Alexander  and  Cssar, 
that  a  room  illuminated  with  candles  is  the  plain  of  Pharsalia, 
or  the  banks  of  Granicus,  he  is  in  a  state  of  elevation  above 
the  reach  of  reason,  or  of  truth,  and  from  the  heights  of  em- 
pyrean poetry,  may  despise  the  circumscriptions  of  terres- 
trial nature.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  mind  thus  wandering 
in  ecstasy  should  count  the  clock,  or  why  an  hour  should 
not  be  a  century  in  that  calenture  of  the  brains  that  can  make 
the  stage  a  field. 

The  truth  is  that  the  spectators  are  always  in  their  senses, 
and  know  from  the  first  Act  to  the  last,  that  the  stage  is 
only  a  stage,  and  that  the  players  are  only  players.  They 
come  to  hear  a  certain  number  of  lines  recited  with  just 
gesture  and  elegant  modulation.  The  lines  relate  to  some 
action,  and  an  action  must  be  in  some  place ;  but  the  dif» « 
ferent  actions  that  complete  a  story  may  be  in  places  very 
remote  from  each  other  :  and  where  is  the  absurdity  of  allow- 
ing that  space  to  represent  first  Athens,  and  then  Sicily,  which 
was  always  known  to  be  neither  Sicily  nor  Athens,  but  a  mo- 
dem theatre  ? 

By  supposition,  as  place  is  introduced,  time  may  be  ex- 
tended ;  the  time  required  by  the  fable  elapses  for  the  most 
part  between  the  acts ;  for,  of  so  much  of  the  action  as  is 
represented,  the  real  and  poetical  duration  is  the  same.  If, 
in  the  first  Act,  preparations  for  war  against  Alithridates  are 
represented  to  be  made  in  Rome,  the  event  of  the  war  may, 
without  absurdity,  be  represented,  in  the  catastrophe^  as 
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htppming  in  Pontus;  we  know  that  there  is  neither  wan 
nor  prepaiatioD  for  war;  we  know  that  we  are  neither  in 
Bmne  nor  Pontus :  that  neither  Mithridates  nor  LucuUtis  are 
us.  The  drama  exhibits  successive  imitations  of  sue- 
live  actions,  and  why  may  not  the  second  imitation  re- 
psesent  an  action  that  happened  ^ears  after  the  first;  if  it 
be  so  connected  with  it,  that  nothing  but  time  can  be  sup- 
posed to  intervene?  Time  is,  of  all  modes  of  existence, 
BKMt  obsequious  to  the  imagination  ;  a  lapse  of  years  is  as 
cttdly  conceived  as  a  passage  of  hours.  In  contemplation 
we  easily  contract  the  time  of  real  actions,  and  therefore 
wOlingly  permit  it  to  be  contracted  when  we  only  see  their 
imitation. 

It  will  be  asked,  how  ti)«  drama  moves,  if  it  is  not  cre- 
dited* It  is  credited  with  all  the  credit  due  to  a  drama.  It 
is  credited,  whenever  it  moves,  as  a  just  picture  of  a  real 
originil ;  as  repsesenting  to  the  auditor  what  he  would  him- 
self feely  if  be  were  to  do  or  sufier  what  is  there  feigned  to 
be  sttilrred  or  to  be  done.  The  reflection  that  stipes  the 
heart  is  not,  that  the  evils  before  us  are  real  evils,  but  that 
they  are  evils  to  which  we  ourselves  may  be  exposed.  If 
diere  be  any  fidlacy,  it  is  not  that  we  fancy  the  players,  but 
that  we  fimcy  ourselves  unhappy  for  a  moment;  but  we  ra- 
ther lament  the  possibility  than  suppose  the  presence  of 
miserT,  as  a  mother  weeps  over  her  babe,  when  she  remem- 
bers Uuit  death  may  take  it  from  her.  The  delight  of  tra- 
gedy proceeds  from  our  consciousness  of  fiction;  if  we 
thought-  murders  and  treasons  real,  they  would  please  no 


Imitations  produce  pain  or  pleasure,  not  because  they  are 
nirtaken  for  realities,  but  because  they  bring  realities  to 
Bind.  When  the  imagination  b  recreated  by  a  painted  land- 
scne,  the  trees  are  not  supposed  capable  to  give  us  shade, 
or  me  fountains  coolness ;  but  we  consider,  how  we  should 
be  pleased  with  such  fountains  playing  beside  us,  and  such 
waving  over  us.  We  are  agitated  in  reading  the 
of  Henry  the  Fiflh^  y^t  no  man  takes  his  boc£  for 
die  field  of  Agincourt.  A  dramatick  exhibition  is  a  book 
ledted  with  concomitants  that  increase  or  diminish  its  effect. 
FaauUar  comedy  is  often  more  powerful  on  the  theatre,  than 
ia  the  pMe ;  imperial  tragedy  is  always  less.  The  hunH>ur 
of  Petrii«io  may  be  heightened  b^  grimace ;  but  what  voice 
or  whit  gesture  can  hope  to  add  dignity  or  force  to  the  soli- 
bnrcfCato? 
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A  play  read,  oilects  tHe  mind  like  a  play  acted.  It  is  there- 
fore evident,  that  tlie  action  is  not  supposed  to  be  real ;  and 
h  follows,  that  between  the  Acts  a  longer  or  shorter  time  may 
be  allowed  to  pass,  and  that  no  more  account  of  space  or  da- 
ration  is  to  be  taken  by  the  auditor  of  a  drama,  than  by  the 
reader  of  a  narrative,  before  whom  may  pass  in  an  hour  the 
life  of  a  hero,  or  the  revolutions  of  an  empire. 

Whether  Shaks|ieare  knew  the  unities,  and  rejected  them 
by  design,  or  deviated  from  them  by  happy  ignorance,  it  is,  I 
think,  impossible  to  decide,  and  useless  to  inquire.  We  may 
reasonably  suppose,  that,  when  he  rose  to  notice,  he  did  not 
want  the  counsels  and  admonitions  of  scholars  and  criticks, 
and  that  he  at  last  deliberately  persisted  in  a  practice,  which 
he  might  liavc  begtm  by  chance.  As  nothing  is  essential  to 
the  fal)!e,  but  unity  of  action,  and  as  the  unities  of  time  and 
place  arise  evidently  from  false  assumptions,  and,  by  circum- 
scribing the  extent  of  the  drania,  lessen  its  \'ariety,  I  cannot 
think  it  much  to  l)e  lamented,  that  they  were  not  known  by 
him,  or  not  observed :  nor,  if  such  another  poet  could  arise, 
should  I  very  vehemently  reproach  him,  that  his  first  Act 
passed  at  Venice,  and  his  next  in  Cyprus,  Such  violations 
of  rules  merely  positive,  become  the  comprehensive  genius  of 
Shakspi^Fc,  and  such  censures  are  suitable  to  the  minute  and 
slender  criticism  of  Voltaire : 

*^  Non  usque  adco  pcrmiscuit  imis 
**  Longus  summa  dies,  ut  non,  si  voce  Metelli 
**  Servcutur  leges,  maliut  a  Casare  tolli.'* 

Yet  when  I  speak  thus  slightly  of  dramatick  rules,  I  cannot 
but  recollect  how  much  wit  and  learning  may  be  produced 
against  mc  ;  before  such  authorities  I  am  afraid  to  stand,  not 
that  I  think  the  present  question  one  of  those  that  are  to  be 
decided  by  mere  authority,  but  because  it  is  to  be  sun>ected> 
tiiat  these  precepts  have  not  been  so  easily  received,  but  for 
better  reasons  than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  find.  The  result 
of  my  inquiries,  in  which  it  would  be  ludicrous  to  boast  of  im- 
partiality, is,  that  the  unities  o{  time  and  place  are  not  essen- 
tial to  a  just  drama;  that  though  they  may  sometimes  conduce 
to  pleasure,  they  are  always  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  nobler  beau- 
ties of  variety  and  instruction  ;  and  that  a  play,  written  with 
nice  observation  of  critical  rules,  is  to  be  contemplated  as  an 
elaborate  curiosity,  as  the  product  of  superfluous  and  ostenta- 
tious art,  by  whicn  is  shown>  rather  what  b  possible,  than  what 
is  necessary. 
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He  that,  without  diminution  of  any  other  excellence,  shall 
preserve  all  the  unities  unbroken,  deserves  the  like  applause 
with  the  architect,  who  shall  display  all  the  orders  of  archi* 
tecture  in  a  citadel,  without  any  deduction  from  its  strength  ; 
'but  the  principal  beauty  of  a  citadel  is  to  exclude  the  enemy ; 
and  the  greatest  graces  of  a  play  are  to  copy  nature,  and  in* 
struct  life. 

Perhaps,  what  I  have  here  not  dogmatically  but  delibe* 
lately  written,  may  recall  the  principles  of  the  drama  to  a 
new  examination.  I  am  almost  frighted  at  my  own  temeri- 
ty ;  and  when  I  estimate  the  fume  and  the  strength  of  those 
that  maintain  the  contrary  opinion,  am  ready  to  sink  down  in 
reverential  silence ;  as  iEneas  withdrew  from  the  defence  of 
Troy,  when  he  saw  Neptune  shaking  the  wall,  and  Juno 
heading  the  besiegers. 

Those  whom  my  arguments  cannot  persuade  to  give  their 
approbation  to  the  judgment  of  Shakspeare,  will  easily,  if 
they  consider  the  condition  of  his  life,  make  some  allowance 
for  his  ignorance. 

Every  man's  performances,  to  be  rightly  estimated,  must 
be  compared  to  the  state  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
with  his  own  particular  opportunities ;  and  though  to  a  reader 
a  book  be  not  worse  or  better  for  the  circumstances  of  the 
author,  yet  as  there  is  always  a  silent  reference  of  human 
works  to  human  abilities,  and  as  the  enquiry,  how  far  man 
may  extend  his  designs,  or  bow  high  he  may  rate  his  native 
force,  is  of  £Eur  greater  dignity  than  in  what  rank  we  shall 
place  any  particular  performance,  curiosity  is  always  busy  to 
discover  the  instruments,  as  well  as  to  survey  the  workman- 
ship, to  know  how  much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  original 
Kers,  and  how  much  to  casual  and  adventitious  help. 
palaces  of  Peru  and  Mexico  were  certainly  mean  and  in- 
cominodious  habitations,  if  compared  to  the  houses  of  Eu- 
ropean monarchs  ;  yet  who  could  forbear  to  view  them  with 
astonishment,  who  remembered  that  they  were  built  without 
the  use  of  iron  ? 

The  English  nation,  in  the  time  of  Sliakspeare,  was  yet 
struggling  to  emeige  from  barbarity.  The  philology  of  Italy 
had  been  transplanted  hither  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Kghth ;  and  the  learned  languages  had  been  successfully 
cultivated  by  Lilly,  linacrc,  and  More ;  by  Pole,  Cheke, 
and  (Sardiner;  and  afterwards  by  Smith,  Clerk,  Haddon, 
and  Ascham.  Greek  was  now  taught  to  boys  in  the  prin- 
cipal schools  ;  aud  those  who  united  elegance  with  learning, 
md,  with  great   diligence,  the  Italian  and   Spanish  poets.^ 

VOU  I.  B 
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But  literature  was  yet  confined  to  professed  scholars,  or  txr 
men  and  women  of  high  rank.  The  puhlick  was  gross  and 
dark  ;  and  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  was  an  accomplish- 
ment still  valued  for  its  rarity. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  infancy.  A  people 
newly  awakened  to  literary  curiosity,  being  yet  unacquainted 
with  the  true  state  of  things,  knows  not  how  to  judge  of  that 
which  is  proposed  as  its  resemblance.  Whatever  is  remote 
from  common  appearances  is  always  welcome  to  vulgar,  as  to 
childish  credulity ;  and  of  a  country  unenlightened  by  learningy 
the  whole  people  is  the  vulgar.  The  study  of  those  who  then 
aspired  to  plebeian  learning  was  laid  out  upon  adventures^ 
giants,  dragons,  and  enchantments.  The  Death  of  Arthur 
was  the  favourite  volume. 

The  mind,  which  has  feasted  on  the  luxurious  wonders  of 
fiction,  has  no  taste  of  the  insipidity  of  truth.  A  play  which 
imitated  only  the  common  occurrences  of  the  world,  would, 
upon  the  admirers  of  Palmer  in  and  Guy  of  Warwick^  have 
made  little  impression  ;  he  that  wrote  for  such  an  audience 
was  under  the  necessity  of  looking  round  for  strange  events 
and  fabulous  transactions,  and  that  incredibility,  by  which 
roaturer  knowledge  is  offended,  was  the  chief  lecommenda- 
tion  of  writings,  to  unskilful  curiosity. 

Our  author's  plots  are  generally  borrowed  from  novels; 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  he  chose  the  most  po- 
pular, such  as  were  read  by  many,  and  related  by  more  ;  for 
his  audience  could  not  have  followed  him  through  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  drama,  had  they  not  held  the  thread  of  the  story 
in  their  hands. 

The  stories  which  we  now  find  only  in  remoter  authors, 
were  in  his  time  accessible  and  familiar.  The  fable  of  As 
ynu  like  it^  which  is  supposed  to  be  copied  from  Chaucer's 
Gamelijn^  was  a  little  pamphlet  of  those  times;  and  oM 
Mr.  Gibber  remembered  the  tale  of  Hamlet  in  plain  English 
prose,  which  the  criticks  have  now  to  seek  in  Saxo  Gram' 
vw  liens. 

His  English  histories  he  took  from  English  chronicles  and 
English  ballads ;  and  as  the  ancient  writers  were  made  known 
to  his  countrymen  by  versions,  they  supplied  him  with  new 
subjects  ;  he  dilated  some  of  Plutarch's  lives  into  plays,  whea 
they  had  been  translated  by  North. 

His  plots,  whether  historical  or  fabulous,  are  always 
croudcd  with  incidents,  by  which  the  attention  of  a  rude 
people  was  more  easily  caught  than  by  sentiment  or  argu- 
mentation ;  and  such  is  the  power  of  the  marvellous^  eves 
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orer  those  who  despise  it,  that  every  man  finds  his  mind  more 
strongly  sei^u^d  by  the  tra^^edies  of  Shaki»peare  than  of  any 
other  writer;  others  please  us  by  particular  speeches,  but  he 
always  makes  us  anxious  for  the  event,  and  has  perhaps  ex- 
celled all  but  Homer  in  securing  the  first  purpose  of  a  writer^ 
hy  exciting  restless  and  unquenchable  curiosity,  and  com- 
pelling him  that  reads  his  work  to  read  it  through. 

The  shows  and  bustle  with  which  his  plays  abound  have 
the  same  original.  As  knowledge  advances,  pleasure  passes 
from  the  eye  to  the  ear,  but  returns,  as  it  declines,  from  the 
car  to  the  eye.  Those  to  whom  our  author's  labours  were 
exhibited  had  more  skill  in  pomps  or  processions  than  in 
poetical  language,  and  pcrha|)s  wanted  some  visible  and  dis- 
criminated events,  as  c*omnients  on  the  dialo^e.  He  knew 
how  he  should  most  please;  and  wlicther  his  practice  is 
more  agreeable  to  nature,  or  whether  his  example  has  pre- 
judiced the  nation,  we  still  find  tliat  on  our  stage  something 
must  be  done  as  well  as  said,  and  inactive  declamation  is 
Very  coldly  heard,  however  musical  or  elegant,  passionate  or 
sublime. 

Voltaire  expresses  his  wonder,  that  onr  author's  extrava- 
gancies are  endured  by  a  nation,  wliicli  has  seen  the  tragedy 
of  Caio,     Let  him  be  answered,  that  Addison  .speaks  the 
language  of  poets,  and  Shakspearc,  of  men.      We  find  in 
Cato  innumerable  beauties  which  enamour  us  of  its  author, 
but  we  see  nothing  tliat  acquaints  us  with  human  sentiments 
or  human  actions ;    we  place  it  with   the  fairest  and  the 
poblest  progeny  which  judgment  propagates  hy  conjunction 
with  learning ;    but  Otliello  is  the  vigorous  and  vivacious  off- 
^Hiug  of  observation  impregnated  by  genius.     Calo  affords 
a  splendid  exhibition  of  artificial  and  fictitious  manners,  and 
delivere  just  and  noble  sentiments,  in  diction  easy,  elevated, 
and  barmoaious,  but  its  hopes  and  fears  communii -t^e    no 
Tibration  to  the  heart;  the  composition  refers  us  only  to  the 
writer ;  we  pronounce  the  name  of  Catoj  but  we  think  on 
Addison. 

The  work  of  a  correct  and  regular  writer  is  a  garden  ac- 
curately formed  and  diligently  planted,  varied  with  shades, 
aod  scented  with  flowers  :  the  composition  of  Sliakspeare  is 
a  forest,  in  which  oaks  extend  their  branches,  and  pines 
tower  in  the  air,  inters|)ei'sed  sometimes  with  weeds  and 
baanbles,  and  sometimes  giving  shelter  to  myrtles  and  to 
Mcs;  fiDing  the  eye  with  awful  pomp,  and  gratifying  the 
amid  with  endless  diversity.  Other  poets  display  cabinets 
rfpitcioua  rarities,  minutely  finished,  wrought  into  sbape^ 

b2 
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and  polished  into  brightness.  Shakspeare  opens  a  mine 
which  contains  gold  and  diamonds  in  unexhaustible  plenty, 
though  clouded  by  incrustations,  debased  by  impurities,  and 
mingled  with  a  mass  of  meaner  minerals. 

It  has  been  much  disputed,  whether  Shakspeare  owed  his 
excellence  to  his  own  native  force,  or  whether  he  had  the 
common  helps  of  scholastick  education,  the  precepts  of  criti- 
cal science,  and  the  examples  of  ancient  authors. 

There  has  always  prevailed  a  tradition,  that  Shakspeare 
wanted  learning,  that  he  had  no  regular  education,  nor  much 
skill  in  the  dead  languages.  Jonson,  his  friend,  affirms, 
that  he  had  small  Latiiiy  and  less  Greek ;^  who,  brides  that 
he  had  no  imaginable  temptation  to  fialsehood,  wrote  at  a 
time  when  the  character  and  acquisitions  of  Shakspeare  were 
known  to  multitudes.  His  evidence  ought  therefore  to  de- 
cide the  controversy,  unless  some  testimony  of  equal  force 
could  be  opposed. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  they  have  discovered  deep 
learning  in  many  imitations  of  old  writers  ;  but  the  exam- 
ples which  I  have  known  urged,  were  drawn  from  books 
translated  in  his  time ;  or  were  such  easy  coincidencies  of 
thought,  as  will  happen  to  all  who  consider  the  same  sub- 
jects ;  or  such  remarks  on  life  or  axioms  of  morality  as  float 
in  conversation,  and  are  transmitted  through  the  world  in 
proverbial  sentences. 

1  have  found  it  remarked,  that,  in  this  important  sen- 
tence. Go  If  fore,  ril  foUou'y  we  read  a  translation  of,  / 
prae,  se<jaar.  I  have  been  told,  that  when  Caliban,  after  a 
pleasing  dream,  says,  /  cried  In  sleep  agaijiy  the  author  imi- 
tates Anacreon,  who  had,  like  every  other  man,  the  same 
wish  on  the  same  occasion. 

There  are  a  few  passages  which  may  pass  for  imitations, 
but  so  few,  that  the  exception  only  confirms  the  rule ;  he 
obtained  them  from  accidental  quotations,  or  by  oral  com- 

*  <*  and  no  Greek.'*  Orig.  Edit.  1765.  Dr.  Farmer  in  his 
*■  Essay  on  the  learning  of  Shakspeare,"  has  the  following  note, 
alluding  to  this  alteration.  "  This  passage  of  Ben  Jonson,  so 
often  quoted,  is  given  us  in  the  admirable  preface  to  the  late 
edition,  with  a  various  reading,  «'  small  Latin  and  no  Greek,'* 
which  hath  been  held  up  to  the  publick  for  a  modern  sophistical 
tion :  yet  whether  an  error  or  not,  it  was  adopted  above  a  centurj 
ago  by  W.  Towers,  in  a  panegyrick  on  Cartwright.  His  eulog^^ 
with  more  than  fiftv  others,  on  this  now  forgotten  poet,  was  pie* 
fixed  to  the  edit,  1G51."  or  r 
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mtinication,  and  as  he  used  what  he  had,  would  have  used 
more  if  he  had  obtained  k. 

Tlie  Comedy  of  Errors  is  confessedly  taken  from  tlie  Me^ 
fUBchmi  of  Phut  us;  from  the  only  play  of  Plautus  which 
was  then  in  English.  What  can  be  nnorc  probable,  than 
that  he  who  copied  that,  would  have  copied  more ;  but  that 
those  which  were  not  translated  were  inaccessible  ? 

Whether  he  knew  tlie  modern  languages  is  uncertain. 
That  his  plays  have  some  French  scenes  proves  but  little ;  he 
might  easily  procure  them  to  be  written,  and  probably,  even 
though  he  had  known  tlie  language  in  the  common  degree, 
be  could  not  have  written  it  without  assistance.  In  the  story 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet  he  is  observed  to  have  followed  the 
English  translation,  where  it  deviates  from  the  Italian  ;  but 
this  on  the  other  part  proves  nothing  against  his  knowledge  of 
the  original.  He  was  to  copy,  not  what  he  knew  himself,  but 
what  was  known  to  his  audience. 

It  is  most  likely  that  he  had  learned  Latin  sufficiently  to 
make  him  acquainted  with  construction,  but  that  he  never 
advanced  to  an  easy  perusal  of  the  Roman  authors.  Con- 
cerning his  skill  in  modern  languages,  I  can  iSnd  no  sufficient 
ground  of  determination ;  but  as  no  imitations  of  French  or 
Italian  authors  have  been  discovered,  though  the  Italian 
poetry  was  then  in  high  esteem,  I  am  inclined  to  l>elieve,  that 
lie  read  little  more  than  English,  and  chose  for  his  fables  only 
such  tales  as  he  found  translated. 

That  much  knowledge  is  scattered  over  his  works  is  very 
justly  observed  by  Pope^  but  it  is  often  such  knowledge  as 
books  did  not  supply.  He  tliat  will  understand  Shakspeare^ 
must  not  be  content  to  study  him  in  the  closet,  he  must  look 
for  his  meaning  sometimes  among  die  sports  of  the  fields 
and  sometimes  among  the  manufactures  of  the  shop. 

There  is,  however,  proof  enough  that  he  was  a  very  dili- 
gent reader,  nor  was  our  language  then  so  indigent  of  lx)oks, 
but  that  he  might  very  liberally  indulge  his  curiosity  without 
excursion  into  foreign  literature.  Many  of  the  Roman  au- 
thors were  translated,  and  some  of  the  Gi*eek ;  the  Retbi  ma- 
tion  had  filled  the  kingdom  with  theological  learning ;  most 
of  the  topicks  of  human  disquisition  had  found  English 
writers ;  and  poetry  had  been  cultivated,  not  only  with  dili- 
gence, but  success.  This  was  a  stock  of  knowledge  suf- 
fident  for  a  mind  so  capable  of  appropriating  and  improving 

it 

But  the  greater  part  of  hit  excellence  was  the  product  of 
his  own  genius*    He  found  the  English  stage  in  a  state  of 
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the  utmost  rudeness ;  no  essays  either  in  tragedy  or  comedy 
had  appeared,  from  wliich  it  could  be  discovered  to  wliat 
d^ree  of  delight  either  one  or  otlier  might  be  carried. 
Neither  character  nor  dialogue  were  yet  understood.  Shak-^ 
speare  may  be  truly  said  .to  have  introduced  them  both 
amongst  us,  and  in  some  of  liis  happier  scenes  to  have  carried 
them  both  to  the  utmost  height. 

By  what  gradations  of  improvement  he  proceeded,  is  not 
easily  known ;  for  tlje  chronology  of  his  works  is  yet  un- 
settled. Rowe  is  of  opinion,  that  perhaps  we  are  not  to  look 
for  his  beginnings  like  those  of  othtr  uriterSj  in  his  least 
perfect  works :  art  liad  so  lit  tie ^  and  nature  so  large  a  share 
in  what  he  did,  that  for  aught  I  know^  says  he,  the  per^ 
forviances  of  his  yoiithj  as  they  were  the  most  vn^orousy  were 
the  best.  But  the  power  of  nature  is  only  tlie  power  of 
using  to  any  certain  purpose  the  materials  which  diligence 

Erocures,  or  opportunity  supplies.  Nature  gives  no  man 
nowledge,  and  when  images  are  collected  by  study  and  ex- 
perience, can  only  assist  in  combining  or  applying  them: 
Sliakspeare,  however  favoured  by  nature,  could  im}>art  only 
what  he  had  learned ;  and  as  he  must  encrease  his  ideas,  like 
other  mortals,  by  gradual  acquisition,  he,  like  tliem,  grew 
wiser  as  he  grew  older,  could  display  life  better,  as  he  knev^ 
it  more,  and  instruct  with  more  efficacy,  as  he  was  himself 
more  amply  instructed. 

There  is  a  vigilance  of  observation  and  accuracy  of  dis- 
tinction which  books  and  precepts  cannot  confer ;  from  this 
almost  all  original  and  native  excellence  proceeds.  Shak- 
speare  must  have  looked  upon  mankind  with  perspicacity,  in 
the  highest  degree  curious  and  attentive.  Other  writers 
borrow  their  characters  from  preceding  writers,  and  diversify 
them  only  by  the  accidental  appendages  of  present  manners  ; 
the  dress  is  a  little  varied,  but  the  body  is  the  same.  Our 
author  had  both  matter  and  form  to  provide;  for,  except  the 
cliaracters  of  Chaucer,  to  whom  I  think  he  is  not  much  in- 
debted, there  were  no  writers  in  English,  and  perhaps  not 
many  in  other  modern  languages,  which  showed  life  in  its  na- 
tive colours. 

The  contest  about  the  original  benevolence  or  malignity  of 
man  had  not  yet  commenced.  Speculation  had  not  yet  at- 
tempted to  analyse  the  mind,  to  trace  the  passions  to  their 
sources,  to  unfold  the  seminal  principles  of  vice  and  virtue, 
or  sound  the  depths  of  the  heart  for  the  motives  of  action. 
All  tliose  enquiries,  which  from  that  time  tliat  human  nature 
became  the  iashionable  stuc^y,   have  been  mode  sometimes 
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With  nice  discernment,    but  often  with  idle  subtilty,  were 

Et  unattempted.  The  tales,  with  which  the  iufemey  of 
irning  was  satisfied,  exhibited  only  the  superficial  appear- 
ances of  action,  related  the  events,  but  omitted  the  causes, 
and  were  formed  for  such  as  delighted  in  wonders  rather  than 
in  truth.  Mankind  was  not  then  to  be  studied  in  the  closet ; 
he  that  would  know  the  world,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
gleaning  his  OH*n  remarks,  by  mingling  as  he  could  in  its 
business  and  amusements. 

Boyle  congratulated  himself  upon  his  high  birth,  because 
it  favoured  his  curiosity,  by  facilitating  his  access.  8hak* 
q)eare  had  no  such  advantage ;  he  came  to  London  a  needy 
adventurer,  and  lived  for  a  time  by  veiy  mean  employments. 
Many  works  of  genius  and  learning  have  been  performed  in 
states  of  life  that  appear  very  little  favourable  to  thought  or 
to  enquiry ;  so  many,  that  he  who  considers  them  is  inclined 
to  think  that  he  sees  enterprize  and  perseverance  predominat- 
ing over  all  external  agency,  and  bidding  help  and  hindrance 
vanish  before  them.  The  genius  of  Shakspeare  was  not  to  be 
depressed  by  the  weight  of  poverty,  nor  limited  by  the  narrow 
oooversation  to  which  men  in  want  are  inevitably  condemned; 
the  incumbrances  of  his  fortune  were  shaken  from  his  mind, 
as  dew  drops  from  a  IMs  mane. 

Though  he  had  so  many  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  so 
lilde  assistance  to  surmount  them,  he  has  been  able  to  ob- 
tain an  exact  knowledge  of  many  modes  of  life,  and  manv 
casts  of  native  dispositions ;  to  vary  them  with  great  multi- 
plicity; to  mark  them  by  nice  distinctions;  and  to  show 
them  in  full  view  by  proper  combinations.  In  this  part  of 
his  performances  he  had  none  to  imitate,  but  has  himself 
been  imitated  by  all  succeeding  writers ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  from  all  his  successors  more  maxims  of 
theoretical  knowledge,  or  more  rules  of  practical  prudence, 
can  be  collected,  than  he  alone  has  given  to  his  country. 

Nor  was  his  attention  confined  to  the  actions  of  men ;  he 
was  an  exact  surveyor  of  the  inanimate  world ;  his  descrip- 
tions have  always  some  peculiarities,  gathered  by  contem- 
plating things  as  they  really  exist.  It  may  be  observed,  that 
the  oldest  poets  of  many  nations  preseri'e  tlieir  reputation^ 
and  that  tlie  following  generations  of  wit,  after  a  short  cele- 
brity, sink  into  oblivion.  The  first,  whoever  they  be,  must 
take  their  sentiments  and  descriptions  immediately  from 
knowledge ;  the  resemblaaoe  is  therefbre  just,  their  descrip- 
tions are  verified  by  every  eye,  and  their  sentiments  acknow- 
ledged by  every  breast*    Those  whom  their  fiime  invites  to 
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the  same  studies,  copy  pailly  them,  and  partly  nature,  tilt 
the  books  of  one  age  gain  such  authority,  as  to  stand  in  the 
place  of  nature  to  another,  and  imitation,  always  deviating 
a  little,  becomes  at  last  capricious  and  casual.  8hakspeare, 
whether  life  or  nature  he  his  subject,  shows  plainly,  that  he 
has  seen  with  his  own  eyes ;  he  gives  the  image  which  he 
receives,  not  weakened  or  distorted  by  the  intervention  of  any 
other  mind  ^  the  ignorant  feel  his  representations  to  be  just, 
and  the  learned  see  that  they  are  complete. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any  author,  except 
Homer,  who  iu  vented  so  much  as  Shakspeare,  who  so  much 
advanced  the  studies  whicli  he  cultivated,  or  effused  so  much 
novelty  upon  his  age  or  country.  The  form,  the  character, 
the  language^  and  the  shows  of  the  English  drama  are  his. 
He  seons,  says  Dennis,  to  have  been  the  very  original  of  our 
English  tragical  harmony^  that  isy  the  harmony  of  blutik 
versey  diversified  often  iy  dissyllable  and  trissyltahie  termi^ 
nations.  For  the  diversity  distinguishes  it  from  heroick  har'- 
mony,  and  by  hinging  it  nearer  to  common  use  makes  it  more 
proper  to  gam  attention,  and  more  fit  for  action  and  dialogue* 
Such  verse  we  make  when  we  are  writing  prose ;  we  make 
such  Vf^se  in  common  conversation. 

I  know  not  whether  this  praise  is  rigorously  just.  Tlic 
dissyllabic  termination,  which  the  critick  rightly  ai)pr<^riates 
to  the  drama,  is  to  be  found,  though,  1  think,  not  in  Gor» 
boiIuCf  which  is  confessedly  before  our  author;  yet  in  Hicro^ 
nymOy  of  which  the  date  is  not  certain,  but  which  there  is 
reason  to  believe  at  least  as  old  as  his  earliest  plays.  This 
however  is  certain,  that  he  is  the  first  who  taught  either 
tragedy  or  comedy  to  please,  there  being  no  theatrical  piece 
of  any  older  writer,  of  which  the  name  is  known,  except 
to  antiquaries  and  collectors  of  books,  which  are  sought  be- 
cause they  are  scarce,  and  would  not  have  been  scarce,  had 
tliey  been  much  esteeaied. 

To  him  we  must  ascribe  the  praise,  unless  Spenser  may  di- 
vide it  with  liim,  of  having  first  discovered  to  how  much 
smoothness  and  harmony  the  English  language  could  be 
'softened.  He  has  speeches,  perhaps  sometimes  scenes, 
which  have  all  the  delicacy  of  Rowc,  without  his  effeminacy. 
He  endeavours  indeed  commonly  to  strike  by  the  force  and  vi- 
gour of  his  dialogue,  but  he  never  executes  his  purpose  better, 
than  when  he  tries  to  sooth  by  softness. 

Yet  it  must  lie  at  last  confessed,  that  as  we  owe  every 
thing  to  him,  he  owes  something  u>  us;  that,  if  much  of 
his  praise  is  |)aid  by  perception  and  judgment,  much  is  like- 
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wise  given  by  custom  and  veneration.  We  fix  our  eyes  upoir 
bis  graces,  and  turn  tliem  from  his  deformities,  and  endure 
in  him  what  we  should  in  another  loath  or  despise.  If  we 
endured  without  praising,  respect  for  the  father  of  our  dirama' 
might  excuse  us ;  but  I  have  seen,  in  the  book  of  some  mo- 
dem critick,  a  collection  of  anomalies,  wliich  show  that  he 
has  corrupted  language  by  every  mode  of  depravation,  but 
which  his  admirer  has  accumulated  as  a  monument  of 
honour. 

He  has  scenes  of  undoubted  and  perpetual  excellence,  but 
perhaps  not  one  play,  which,  if  it  were  now  exhibited  as 
the  work  of  a  contemporary  writer,  would  be  heard  to  the 
conclusion.  I  am  indeed  far  from  thinking,  that  his  wox^ 
were  wrought  to  his  own  ideas  of  perfection  ;  when  they 
were  such  as  would  satisfy  the  audience,  tliey  satisfied  the 
writer.  It  is  seldom  that  authors,  though  more  studious  of 
hme  than  Shak^peare,  rise  much  above  the  standard  of  their 
OH'n  age;  to  add  a  little  to  what  is  best  will  always  be  suffi- 
cient for  present  praise,  and  those  who  find  themselves 
exalted  into  &roe,  are  willing  to  credit  their  encomiasts,  and 
to  spare  the  labour  of  contending  with  themselves. 

It  docs  not  appear,  that  Shakspeare  thought  his  works 
worthy  of  posterity,  that  he  levied  any  ideal  tribute  upon 
future  times,  or  had  any  furtlier  prospect,  than  of  present 
popularity  and  present  profit.  When  his  plays  had  been 
acted,  his  hope  was  at  an  end ;  he  solicited  no  addition  of 
honour  from  the  reader.  He  therefore  made  no  scruple  to 
repeat  the  same  jests  in  many  dialogues,  or  to  entangle  dif- 
ferent plots  by  the  same  knot  of  perplexity,  which  may  be  at 
least  forgiven  him^  by  those  who  recollect,  that  of  Congreve's 
four  comedies,  two  are  concluded  by  a  marriage  in  a  mask, 
by  a  deceptk>n,  which  perhaps  never  happened,  and  which, 
whether  likely  or  not,  he  did  not  invent. 

So  careless  was  this  great  poet  of  future  fame,  that,  though 
]\t  retired  to  ease  and  plenty,  while  lie  was  vet  little  deilifwd 
iulo  the  vale  of'  years,  before  he  could  be  (disgusted  with  fa- 
tigue, or  disabled  by  infirmity,  he  made  no  collection  of 
his  works,  nor  desired  to  rescue  those  that  had  been  already 
publbhed  from  the  depravations  chat  obscured  them,  or  se- 
cure to  the  rest  a  better  destiny,  by  giving  them  to  the  world 
in  their  genuine  state. 

Of  the  plays  which  bear  the  name  of  Shakspeare  in  the 
late  editions,  the  greater  part  were  not  published  till  about 
seven  years  after  his  death,  and  the  few  which  appeared  in 
bis  life  are  apparently  thrust   into  the  world  without  the 
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care   of  the    autlior^    and   therefore   probably  without   his 
knowledge. 

Of  all  the  publishers,  clandestine  or  professed,  the  negli- 
gence and  unskiUulncss  has  by  the  late  revisers  been  siifRci- 
ently  shown.  The  faults  of  all  are  indeed  numerous  and 
gross,  and  have  not  only  corrupted  many  passages  perhaps 
beyond  recovery,  but  have  brouglit  others  into  suspicion^ 
which  are  only  obscured  by  obsolete  phraseology,  or  by  the 
writer's  uiiskil fulness  and  affectation.  To  alter  is  more  easy 
than  to  explain,  and  temerity  is  a  more  common  quality  than 
diligence.  Those  who  saw  that  they  must  employ  conjec- 
ture to  a  certain  degree,  were  willing  to  indulge  it  a  little  fur- 
ther. Had  the  author  published  his  own  works,  we  should 
have  sat  quietly  down  to  disentangle  hb  intricacies,  and  clear 
bis  obscu*'iiies ;  but  now  we  tear  what  we  cannot  loose^  and 
eject  what  we  happen  not  to  understand. 

The  faults  are  more  than  could  have  happened  without  the 
concurrence  of  many  causes.  The  style  of  Shakspeare  was 
in  itself  ungrammatical,  perplexed,  and  obscure  5  his  works 
were  transcribed  for  the  players  by  those  who  may  be  sup- 
p  )scd  to  have  seldom  understood  them ;  they  were  trans- 
mi  ted  by  copiers  equally  unskilful,  who  still  multiplied 
errors ;  they  were  perhaps  sometimes  mutilated  by  the  actors, 
for  the  sake  of  shortening  the  speeches ;  and  were  at  last 
printed  without  correction  of  the  press. 

In  this  state  they  remained,  not  as  Dr.  Warburton  sup- 
poses, because  they  were  unregarded,  but  because  the 
editor's  art  was  not  yet  applied  to  modern  languages,  and 
.  our  ancestors  were  accustomed  to  so  much  negligence  of 
English  printers,  tiiat  they  could  very  patiently  endure  it. 
At  last  an  edition  was  imdertaken  by  Howe ;  not  because  a 
poet  was  to  be  published  by  a  poet,  for  Rowe  seems  to  have 
thought  very  little  on  correction  or  explanation,  but  that 
our  author's  works  might  appear  like  those  of  his  fraternitj';, 
with  the  appendages  of  a  life  and  recommendatory  preface. 
Rowe  has  been  clamorously  blamed  for  not  performing  what 
he  did  not  undertake,  and  it  is  lime  that  justice  be  done  him, 
by  confessing,  that  though  he  seems  to  have  had  no  thought 
of  corruption  beyond  the  printer's  errors,  yet  he  has  made 
many  emendations^  if  they  were  not  made  before,  which 
his  successors  have  received  without  acknowledgment,  and 
which,  if  they  had  produced  them,  would  have  filled  pages 
and  pages  with  censures  of  the  stupidity  by  which  the  faults 
were  committed,  with  displays  of  the  absurdities  which 
they  involvedi    with  ostentatious   expositions   of  the   new 
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reading,   and  self-congratulations  on  tlie  happiness  of  dis- 
covering it. 

As  of  the  other  editorjfe  I  have  preserved  the  prefaces,  I 
liave  likewise  borrowed  tlie  author's  life  from  Rowe,*  thougk 
not  written  with  much  elegance  or  spirit ;  it  relates,  how- 
ever, what  is  now  to  be  known,  and  therefore  deserves  to 
pass  through  all  succeeding  publications. 

The  nation  liad  been  for  many  years  content  enough  with 
Mr.  Rowe's  performance;  when  Mr.  Pope  made  them  ac- 
quainted with  tiie  true  state  of  Shakspeare's  text,  showed 
that  it  was  extremely  corrupt,  and  gave  reason  to  bojje  that 
there  were  means  of  reforming  it.  He  collated  the  old  co- 
pies, which  none  had  thought  to  eiiamine  before,  and  re- 
stored many  lines  to  their  integrity ;  -but  by  a  very  compen- 
dious criticism,  he  rejected  whatever  he  disliked,  and 
thought  more  of  amputation  than  of  cure. 

1  know  not  why  he  is  commended  by  Dr.  Warburton  for 
distinguishing  the  genuine  from  the  spurious  plays.  In 
this  choice  he  exerted  no  judgment  of  his  ovm  ;  the  playa 
which  he  received,  were  given  by  Hemings  and  Condel,  tlie 
first  editors ;  and  those  which  he  rejected,  ihough,  according 
to  the  licentiousness  of  the  pttss  in  those  times,  they  were 
printed  during  Shakspeare's  life,  with  his  name,  had  been 
omitted  by  his  friends,-  and  were  never  added  to  his  work« 
before  the  edition  of  16G4,  from  which  they  were  copied  by 
the  latter  printers. 

Iliis  was  a  work  which  Pope  seems  to  have  tliought  un- 
worthy of  his  abilities,  being  not  able  to  suppress  his  con- 
tempt of  llie  dull  duty  of  an  editor.     He  understood  but  half 
his  undertaking.     The  duty  of  a  collator  is  indeed  dull,  yet^ 
like  other  tedious  tasks,  is  very  necessary ;  but  an  emehdatoiy 
critick  would  ill  discharge  his  duty,  without  qualities  veiy 
diRerent  from  dulness.     In  perusing  a  corrupted  piece,  lie 
must  have  before  him  all  possibilities  of  meaning,  with  all 
possibilities  of  expression.     Such  must  l>e  his  comprehension 
of  thought,  and  such  liis  copiousness  of  language.     Out  of 
many  readings  possible,  he  must  be  able  to  select  that  which 
bests  suhs  witli  the  state,  opinions,  and  modes  of  language 
pievailing  in  every  age,  and  with  his  author's  purticuhir  ca>t 
of  thouglit,   and  turn  of  ex|}rcssion.      Such   must    be   his 
knowledge,  and  such   his  tuste.     Conjectural  criticism   de- 
mands more  than  humanity  possesses,  and  he  that  exercises 

*  **  Of  Rowe,  as  of  all  the  editors,  I  have  preserved  the  preface, 
tnd  hanre  likewise  retained  tha  author's  life.''  Grig.  Edit.  1765. 
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it  with  most  praise,  has  very  frequent  need  of  ihdulgence^ 
JL#et  us  now  be  told  no  more  of  the  dull  duty  of  an  editor. 

Confidence  is  the  comnion  consequence  of  success.  They 
wliose  excellence  of  any  kind  has  been  loudly  celebrated, 
are  ready  to  conclude,  that  their  powers  are  universal. 
Pope's  edition  fell  lielow  his  own  expectations,  and  he  was  so 
much  offended,  when  he  was  found  to  have  left  anv  thing 
for  others  to  do,  tliat  he  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  a 
state  of  hostility  with  verlml  criticism. 

I  hav&  retained  all  his  notes,  that  no  fragment  of  so  great 
a  writer  may  Ixs  lost ;  his  preface,  valuable  alike  for  elegance 
of  composition  and  justness  of  remark,  and  containing  a 
general  criticism  on  his  author,  so  extensive  that  little  can  be 
added,  and  so  exact,  that  little  can  be  disputed,  every  editor 
has  an  interest  to  suppress,  but  that  every  reader  would 
demand  its  insertion. 

Pope  %vas  succeeded  by  Theobald,  a  man  of  narrow  com- 
prehension, and  small  acquisitions,  with  no  native  and 
intrinsick  splendor  of  genius,  with  little  of  the  artificial  light 
of  learning,  but  zealous  for  minute  accuracy,  and  not  n^li- 
gent  in  pursuing  it.  He  collated  the  ancient  copies,  and 
rectified  many  errors.  A  man  so  anxiously  scrupulous 
might  have  been  expected  to  do  more,  but  what  little  be  did 
was  commonly  right. 

In  bis  reports  of  copies  and  editions  he  is  not  to  be  trusted 
without  examination.  He  speaks  sometimes  indefinitely  of 
copies,  when  he  has  only  one.  In  his  enumeration  of  edi- 
tions, he  mentions  the  two  first  folios  as  of  high,  and  the 
third  folio  as  of  middle  authority ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the 
first  is  equivalent  to  all  others,  and  that  the  rest  only  deviate 
from  it  by  the  printer*s  negligence.  Whoever  has  any  of 
the  folios  has  all,  excepting  those  diversities  which  mere 
reiteration  of  editions  will  produce.  I  collated  them  all  at 
the  beginning,  but  afterwards  used  only  the  first. 

Of  his  notes  I  have  generally  retained  those  which  he 
retained  himself  in  his  second  edition,  except  when  they 
were  confuted  by  subsequent  annotators,  or  were  too  minute 
to  merit  preservation.  I  have  sometimes  adopted  his  resto- 
ration of  a  comma,  without  inserting  the  panegyrick  in 
which  he  celebrated  himself  for  his  achievement.  The  ex- 
uberant excrescence  of  his  diction  I  have  often  lopped,  his 
triumphant  exultations  over  Pope  and  Rowe  I  have  some- 
times suppressed,  and  his  contemptible  ostentation  1  have 
freaucntly  concealed  ;  but  I  have  in  some  places  shown  him, 
as  he  would  have  slu^wu  hims^^lf,  for  the  readcr*i»  diversion^ 
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that  the  inflated  emptiness  of  some  notes  may  justify  or  excuse 
the  contraction  of  the  rest. 

Theobald,  thus  weak  and  ignorant,  thus  mean  and  faith* 
less,  thus  petulant  and  ostentatious,  by  the  good  luck  of 
having  Pope  for  his  enemy,  has  escaped,  and  escaped  alone, 
with  reputation,  from  this  undertakmg.  So  wilhngly  does 
the  world  support  those  who  solicit  favour,  against  those 
who  command  reverence ;  and  so  easily  is  he  praised,  whom 
no  man  can  envy. 

Our  author  fell  then  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Han^o 
mer,  the  Oxford  editor,  a  man,  in  my  opinion,  eminently 

Jualified  by  nature  for  such  studies.  He  had,  what  is  the 
irst  reauisite  to  emendatory  criticism,  that  intuition  by 
which  tfie  poet's  intention  is  immediately  discovered,  and 
that  dexterity  of  intellect  which  despatches  its  work  by  the 
easiest  means.  He  had  undoubtedly  read  much :  his  ac- 
quaintance with  customs^  opinions,  and  traditions,  seems 
to  have  been  large ;  and  he  is  often  learned  without  show. 
He  seldom  passes  what  he  does  not  understand,  without  an 
attempt  to  iiud  or  to  make  a  meaning,  and  sometimes 
hastily  makes  what  a  little  more  attention  would  have  found. 
He  is  solicitous  to  reduce  to  grammar,  what  he  could  not  be 
sure  that  his  aullior  intended  to  be  grammatical.  Shak-* 
speare  regiirded  more  the  series  of  ideas,  than  of  words; 
and  hb  language,  not  being  designed  for  the  reader's  desk, 
was  all  that  he  desired  it  to  be,  if  it  conveyed  his  meaning 
to  the  audience. 

Hanmer's  care  of  the  metre  has  been  too  violently  cen- 
sured. He  found  the  measure  reformed  in  so  many  passages^ 
by  the  silent  labours  of  some  editors,  with  the  silent  ac- 
quiescence of  the  rest,  that  he  thought  himself  allowed  to 
extend  a  little  further  the  licence,  which  had  already  been 
carried  so  far  without  reprehension ;  and  of  his  corrections 
in  general,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  they  are  often  just, 
and  made  commonly  with  the  least  possible  violation  of  the 
text. 

But,  by  inserting  his  emendations,  whether  invented  or 
borrowed,  into  the  pnge,  without  any  notice  of  varying 
copies,  h<  has  appropriated  the  lal>our  of  his  predece^sorr, 
and  made  his  own  edition  of  little  authority.  His  confidence, 
indeed,  both  in  himself  and  others,  was  too  great ;  he  sup-i 
poses  .ill  to  l)e  right  that  was  done  by  Pope  and  Theobald ; 
he  seems  not  to  suspect  a  critick  of  fallibility,  and  it  was 
but  leasonable  tliat  he  should  claim  what  he  so  liberally 
glinted. 
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As  he  never  writes  wirfiout  careful  enquiry  and  diligent 
consideration,  I  have  received  all  his  notes,  and  believe  that 
every  reader  wiH  wish  for  more. ' 

Of  tlie  last  editor  it  is  more  difficult  to  speak.  Respect  is 
due  to  high  place,  tenderness  to  living  reputation,  and  vene- 
ratipn  to  genius  and  learning ;  but  he  cannot  be  justly 
offended  at   that  liberty   of  which  he  has  himself  so   fre- 

aiiently  givep  an  example,  nor  very  solicitous  what  Is 
I'oughi  of  notes  which  he  ou|^ht  never  to  have  considered 
as  part  of  lu^  serious  emplovnients,  and  which,  I  suppose^ 
since  the  ardour  of  composition ,  is  remitted,  he  no  longer 
numbers  among  his  happy  edusions. 

The  original  and  predominant  error  of  his  commentary, 
is    acquiescence    in    his  first    tlioughts;    that    precipitation 
'.   which  is  produced  by  conscbusuess  of  quick  discehiment ; 
and  that  confidence  which  presumes  to  do,  by  surveying  tlie 
surface,  what  labour  only  can  perform,  by  penetrating  tl»e 
bottom.     His  notes  exhibit    sometimes    perverse    interpre- 
tations,  and  sometimes  improbable  conjectures;  he  at  one 
time  gives  the  author  more  profundity  of  meaning  than  the 
sentence  admits^  and  at  another  discovers  al)surdities,  where 
the  sense  is  plain  to  every  other  reader.     But  his  emenda- 
'  -tions  are  likewise  often  happy  and  just :  and  his  interpretation 
<^  obscure  passages  learned  and  sagacious. 

Of  his  notes,  I  have  commonly  rejected  those,  against 
which  the  general  voice  of  the  publick  has  exclaimed,  or 
which  their  own  incongruity  immediately  condemns,  and 
which  I  suj)pose  tlie  author  himself  would  desire  to  be 
Ibfjgotten.  Of  the  rest,  to  part  1  have  given  the  highest 
approbation,  by  inserting  the  offered  reading  in  the  text; 
part  I  have  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  as  doubtful, 
though  s[>ecious ;  and  part  I  have  censured  without  reserve, 
but  1  am  sure  without  bitterness  of  malice,  and,  I  hope^ 
without  wantonness  of  insult. 

It  is  no  pleasure  to  me,  in  revising  my  volumes,  to 
ol>serve  hovir  much  paper  is  wasted  in  confutation.  Who* 
fever  considers  the  revolutions  of  learning,  and  the  various 
questions  of  greater  or  less  importance,  upon  which  wit  and 
reason  have  exercised  their  powers,  must  lainent  the  unsuc- 
cessfulness  of  enquiry,  and  the  slow  advances  of  truth, 
when  he  reflects,  that  great  part  of  the  labour  of  every 
writer  is  only  the  destruction  of  those  that  went  before  him. 
The  first  care  of  the  builder  of  a  new  system  is  to  demolish 
the  fabricks  which  are  standing.  The  chief  desire  of  him 
that  comments  an  author,  is  to  show  how  much  other  com- 
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mentators  Iiaye  corrupted  and  obscured  him.  The  opinions 
pvevalent  in  one  age,  as  truths  above  the  reach  of  controversy, 
are  confuted  and  rejected  in  another,  and  rise  again  to  recep- 
tion in  remoter  times.  Thus  the  human  mind  is  kept  in  mo-' 
tion  without  progress.  Thus  sometime^  truth  and  error,  and 
aometimes  contrarieties  of  error,  take  each  other's  place''  by 
reciprocal  invasion.  The  tide  of  seeming  knowledge  which 
h  poured  over  one  generation,  retires  and  leaves  another  naked 
and  barren ;  the  sudden  meteors  of  intelligence,  which  for  a 
while  appear  to  shoot  their  beams  into  the  regions  of  obscurity, 
on  a  sudden  withdraw  tlieir  lustre^  and  leave  mortals  again  to 
grope  their  way. 

These  elevations  and  depressions  of  renown,  and  the  con- 
tradictions to  which  all  improvers  of  knowledge  must  for  ever 
be  exposed,  since  they  are  not  escaped  by  the  highest  and 
brightest  of  mankind,  may  surely  be  endured  with  pat*ence 
by  criticks  and  annotators,  who  can  rank  themselves  but  as 
the  satellites  of  their  authors.  How  canst  thou  beg  for  life, 
says  Hoqier^s  hero*  to  his  captive,  when  thou  knowest  that 
thou  art  now  to  suffer  only  wliat  must  anotlier  day  be  suffered 
by  Achilles  ? 

Dr.  Warburton  had  a  name  sufficient  to  confer  celebrity  oa 
those  who  could  exalt  themselves  into  antagonists,  and  his 
notes  have  raised  a  clamour  too  loud  to  be  distinct.  Hb  chief 
assulants  are  the  authors  of  The.  Canons  of'  Criiicisniy  and  of 
The  Revisal  of  Shakspeare's  Text ;  of  whom  one  ridicules 
his  errors  with  airy  petulance,  suitable  enough  to  the  levity  of  ' 
the  controversy;  the  other  attacks  them  with  glooirty  nmlig- 
ntty,  as  if  he  were  dragging  to  justice  an  assassin  or  incendiary. 
Hie  one  stings  like  a  fly,  sucks  a  little  bkM)d,  takes  a  gay 
flutter,  and  returns  for  more ;  the  other  bites  like  a  viper, 
and  would  be  glad  to  leave  inflammations  and  gangrene  be- 
hind him.  When  I  think  on  one,  with  his  confederates,  I 
remember  tlie  danger  of  Coriolanus,  who  wa*?  afraid  that  girli 
with  spits,  and  boys  with  stonciy  should  slay  him  in  pifffjf 
battle ;  when  the  other  crosses  my  imagination,  I  remcmb^ 
the  prodigy  in  Macbeth : 

*•  A  falcon  towering  in  his  pride  of  place, 

**  Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at  and  kill'd." 

Let  roe  however  do  them  justice.  One  is  a  wit,  and  one 
a  scholar.  They  have  both  shown  acutcne»3  sufficient  in  the 
discovery  of  faults,  and  liavc  both  advanced  some  probable 

***  Achilles."    Grig.  Edit.  176^. 
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interpretations  of  obscure  passages;  but  when  they  dspire  to 
conjecture  and  emendation^  it  appears  how  falsely  we  ail  esti- 
mate our  own  abilities,  and  the  little  which  they  iiave  been 
able  to  perform  might  have  taught  them  more  candour  to  the 
endeavours  of  others. 

B/fore  Dr.  VVarburton's  edition,  Crilical  Observations  on 
Shakspeare  had  been  published  by  Mr.  Upton,  a  man  skilled 
in  languages,  and  acquainted  with  books,  but  who  seems  to 
liave  had  no  great  vigour  of  genius  or  nicety  of  taste. 
Many  of  his  explanations  are  curious  and  useful,  but  he 
likewise,  thouglv  he  professed  to  oppose  the  licentious  confi- 
dence of  editors,  and  adhere  to  the  old  copies,  is  unable  to 
restrain  the  rage  of  emendation,  though  his  ardour  is  ill 
seconded  by  his  skill.  Ever)'  cold  empfrick,  when  his  heart 
is  expanded  by  a  successful  experiment,  swells  into  a  theorist, 
and  the  laborious  collator  at  some  unlucky  moment  frolicks  in 
conjecture. 

Critical,  historical^  and  explanatory  Notes  have  been  like- 
wise published  upon  Shakspeare  by  Dr.  Grey,  whose  diligent 
perusal  of  the  old  English  writers  has  enabled  him  to  make 
some  useful  observations.  What  he  undertook  he  has  well 
enough  performed,  but  as  he  neither  attempts  judicial  nor 
emendatory  criticism,  he  employs  rather  his  memory  than 
Ills  sagacity.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  would  endeavour 
to  imitate  his  modesty,  who  have  not  been  able  to  surpass  his 
knowledge. 

I  can  say  with  great  sincerity  of  all  my  predecessors,  what 
I  hope  will  hereafter  be  said  of  me,  that  not  one  has  left 
Shakspeare  without  improvement,  nor  is  there  one  to  whom 
I  have  not  been  indebted  for  assistance  and  information. 
Whatever!  have  taken  from  them,  it  was  my  intention  to 
refer  to  its  original  autlior,  and  it  is  certain,  that  what  I  have 
not  given  to  another,  I  believed  when  I  wrote  it  to  be  my  own. 
In  some  perhaps  I  have  been  anticipated ;  but  if  I  am  ever 
found  to  encroach  upon  the  remarks  of  any  other  commenta- 
tor, I  am  willing  that  the  honour,  be  it  more  or  less,  should 
be  transferred  to  the  first  claimant,  for  his  right,  and  his  alone, 
stands  above  dispute ;  the  second  can  prove  his  pretensions 
only  to  himself,  nor  can  himself  always  distinguish  invention, 
with  sufficient  certainty,  from  recollection. 

They  have  all  been  treated  by  me  with  candour,  wliich 
they  have  not  been  careful  of  observing  to  one  another.  It 
is  not  easy  to  discover  from  what  cause  the  acrimony  of  a 
scholiast  can  naturally  proceed.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed 
by  him  are  of  very  small  importance ;  they  involve  neither 
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property  nor  liberty ;  nor  favour  the  interest  of  sect  or  party. 
The  %'arioiis  readings  of  copies,  and  different  interpretations 
of  a  passage,  seem  to  be  questions  that  might  exercise  the 
wit,  without  engaging  the  passions.  But  whether  it  be,  that 
small  tkiTigs  make  mean  men  proud,  and  vanity  catches  small 
occasions ;  or  that  all  contrariety  of  opinion,  even  in  those 
that  can  defend  it  no  longer,  makes  proud  men  angry ;  there 
is  often  found  in  commentaries  a  spontaneous  strain  of  invec- 
tive and  contempt,  more  eager  and  venomous  than  is  vented 
by  the  most  furious  controvertist  in  politicks  against  those 
whom  he  is  hired  to  defame. 

Perhaps  the  lightness  of  the  matter  may  conduce  to  the 
vehemence  of  the  agency;  when  tiie  truth  to  be  investigated 
is  so  near  to  inexistence,  as  to  escape  attention,  its  bulk  is 
to  be  enlarged  by  rage  and  exclamation :  that  to  which  all 
would  be  indifferent  in  its  original  state,  may  attract  notice 
when  the  fate  of  a  name  is  appended  to  it.  A  commentator 
has  indeed  great  temptations  to  supply  by  turbulence  what 
he  wants  of  dignity,  to  beat  his  little  gold  to  a  spacious  sur- 
face, to  woVk  that  to  foam  which  no  art  or  diligence  can  exalt 
to  spirit. 

The  notes  which  I  have  borrowed  or  written  are  either  illus- 
trative, by  which  difficulties  are  explained ;  or  judicial,  by 
which  faults  and  beauties  are  remarked;  or  emcndatory,  by 
which  depravations  are  corrected. 

The  explanations  transcribed  from  others,  if  I  do  not  sub- 
join any  other  interpretation,  I  suppose  commonly  to  be  right, 
at  least  I  intend  by  acquiescence  to  confess,  that  I  have  no- 
thing better  to  propose. 

After  the  lal)onrs  of  all  the  editors,  I  found  many  passages 
which  appeared  to  me  likely  to  obstruct  the  greater  number 
of  readers,  and  thought  it  my  duty  to  facilitate  their  passage. 
It  IS  impossible  for  an  expositor  not  to  write  too  little  for 
some,  and  too  much  for  others.  He  can  only  judge  what  is 
necessary  by  his  own  experience;  and  how  long  soever  he 
may  deliberate,  will  at  last  explain  many  lines  which  the 
learned  will  think  impossible  to  be  mistaken,  and  omit  many 
for  which  the  ignorant  will  want  his  help.  These  are  censures 
merely  relative,  and  must  he  quietly  endured.  I  have  endea- 
iroured  to  l>e  neither  superfluously  copious,  nor  scrupulously 
reserved,  and  hope  that  1  have  made  my  author's  meaning  ac- 
cessible to  many,  who  before  were  frighted  from  perusing 
him,  and  contributed  sometln'ng  to  the  publiik,  by  diti'using 
iunoccni  and  lational  pleasure. 
The  complete  explanation  of  an  author  not  systematicl^ 
vol,.  If.  c 


■iind  cdnsequehtial^*  biit  de^hoiy  aiid  vagrant,  ab6Un9ing  t& 
casual  allusions  and  light  hints,  h  not  to  be  e&pected  from 
Any  single  sicholiast.  All  personal  reflections,  when  names  Bib 
kippressed,  must  be  in  a  few  yedrs  irrecoTeraUy  obliterated ; 
and  customs^  too  minute  to  attract  the  notice  of  law,  such  as 
modes  of  dress,  formalities  of  conversation,  rules  of  visits, 
disposition  of  fiirniture,  and  practices  of  ceremonv.  Which 
naturally  find  places  in  ^miliar  dialogue,  are  s6  fugitive  and 
Unsubstantial,  that  they  are  not  easily  retained  or  recovered. 
What  can  be  known  will  be  collected  by  chance,  frdm  Ae 
recesses  of  obscure  and  obsolete  papers,  perused  combfionly 
With  some  other  view.  Of  this  knowledge  every  itaan  has 
iotAe^  and  none  has  much;  but  when  an  author  has  engaged 
the  publick  attention,  those  who  can  add  any  thing  to  his  illus- 
tration, communicate  their  discoveries,  and  time  produces 
what  had  eluded  diligence. 

To  time  I  have  been  obliged  to  resign  many  passAgesf^ 
ivhich,  though  I  did  not  understand  them,  will  perhaps  here- 
after be  explained,  having,  I  hope,  illustrated  sqme,  which 
orfiers  have  neglected  or  mistaken,  sometimes  by  short  re- 
marks, or  marginal  directions,  such  as  every  editor  has  added 
at  his  will,  and  often  by  comments  more  laborious  than  the 
matter  will  seem  to  deserve;  but  that  which  Is  most  difficult 
is  not  always  most  important,  and  to  an  editor  nothing  is  a 
trifle  by  which  his  author  is  obscured. 

The  poetical  beauties  or  defects  I  have  not  been  very  dili- 
gent to  oteerve.  Some  plays  have  more,  and  some  fewer 
judicial  observations,  not  m  proportion  to  their  difference  of 
merit,  but  because  I  give  this  part  of  my  design  to  chance 
and  to  caprice.  The  reader,  I  believe,  13  seldom  pleased  to 
find  his  opinion  anticipated ;  it  is  natural  to  delight  more  in 
what  we  find  or  make,  than  in  what  we  receive.  Judgment, 
like  other  faculties,  is  improved  by  practice,  and  its  advance- 
ment is  hindered  by  submission  to  dictatorial  decisions,  as  the 
memory  grows  torpid  by  the  use  of  a  table-book.  Some  ini- 
tmtion  is  however  necessary;  of  all  skill,  part  is  infused  by 
precept,  and  part  is  obtained  by  habit ;  I  have  therefore  shown 
so  much  as  may  enable  the  candidate  of  criticism  to  discover 
the  rest. 

To  the  end  of  most  plays  I  have  added  short  strictures, 
containing  a  general  censure  of  faults,  or  praise  of  excel- 
lence; in  which  I  know  not  how  much  i  have  concurred 
\^th  the  current  opinion;  but  I  have  not,  bv  any  aflectation 
of  singularity,  deviated  from  it.  Nothing  is  minutely  tvA 
particularly  examined^  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  $upposed> 
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Au  in  thtf  plays  whkh  kre  condemned  there  is  much  to  be 
praiiedy  ana  in  these  which  are  praised  much  to  be  con* 
jdemiied. 

The  part  of  criticism  in  which  the  whole  succession  of 
editors  has  laboured  with  the  greatest  diligence,  which  has 
occasioned  the  most  arrogant  ostentation,  and  excited  the 
leenest  acrimonyi  is  the  emendation  of  corrupted  passages, 
to  which  tlie  publick  attention  having  been  nrst  drawn  h|f 
the  violence  of  the  contention  between  Pope  and  Theobald, 
has  been  continued  by  the  persecution,  which,  with  a  kipd 
of  cotttpirecy,  has  been  i^ince  raised  against  all  the  publishers 
of  Shakspeare. 

That  many  passages  have  passed  in  a  state  of  depravation 
through  all  the  editions  is  indubitably  certain  ;  of  these,  the 
cestorttion  is  only  to  be  attempted  by  collation  of  copies,  or 
«agacity  of  conjecture.  The  collator's  province  is  safe  and 
€asy,  the  conjecturer's  perilous  and  difficult.  Yet  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  plays  are  extant  ot)ly  in  one  copy,  the 
foril  must  not  be  avoided,  nor  the  difficulty  refused. 

Of  the  readings  which  this  emulation  of  amendment  has 
lutherto  produced,  some  fixnn  the  labours  of  every  publisher 
I  h^Lve  aavanced  into  the  text ;  those  are  to  be  considered  as 
an  ray  opinion  sufficiently  supported;  some  I  have  rgeeted 
4vithoitt  mention,  as  evidently  erroneous ;  some  I  have  left  ia 
the  notes  without  censure  or  approbation,  as  resting  in  equi- 
poise between  objection  and  defence ;  and  some,  which  seemed 
specious  but  not  right,  I  have  inserted  with  a  subsequent 
^madvefsion. 

Having  classed  the  observations  of  others,  I  was  at  last  to 
try  what  I  could  substitute  for  their  mistakes,  and  how  I  could 
supply  their  omissions.  I  collated  such  copies  as  I  could  pro- 
cure, and  wished  for  more,  but  have  not  foimd  the  collectors 
ioi  these  rarities  very  communicative.  Of  the  editions  which 
chance  or  kindness  put  into  my  hands  I  have  given  an  enu- 
meration, that  I  may  not  be  blamed  for  neglecting  what  1  had 
Aot  the  power  to  do. 

By  examiniBg  the  old  copies,  I  soon  found  that  the  later 
fNiblishers,  with  all  their  boasts  of  diligence,  suffered  many 
passages  to  stand  unauthorized,  and  contented  themselves 
with  Rowe's  regulation  of  the  text,  even  where  they  knew 
it  to  be  arbitrary,  and  with  a  little  consideration  might  have 
foimd  it  to  be  wrong.  Some  of  these  alterations  are  only 
the  ejection  of  a  word  for  one  that  appeared  to  him  more 
elegant  or  more  intelligible.  These  corruptions  I  have  ofteii 
•ilenilir  lectified;   for  the  iustcnry  of  our  language,  and  th« 
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true  force  of  our  words,  can  only  be  preserved,  by  keeping 
the  text  of  authors  free  from  adulteration.  Others,  and  tnose 
very  frequent,  smoothed  the  cadence,  or  regulated  the  mea- 
sure; on  these  I  have  not  exercised  the  same  rigour;  if  only 
a  word  was  transposed,  or  a  particle  inserted  or  omitted,  I  have 
sometimes  suffered  the  line  to  stand ;  for  the  inconstancy  of 
tlie  copies  is  such,  as  that  some  liberties  may  be  easily  per- 
mitted. But  this  practice  I  have  not  suffered  to  proceed  fer, 
haying  restored  the  primitive  diction  wherever  it  could  for  any 
reason  be  preferred. 

The  emendations,  which  comparison  of  copies  sqpplied,  I 
have  inserted  in  the  text;  sometimes,  where  the  improvement 
was  slight,  without  notice,  and  sometimes  with  an  account  of 
the  reasons  of  the  change. 

Conjectui*e,  though  it  be  sometimes  unavoidable,  I  have 
not  wantonly  nor  licentiously  indulged.  It  has  been  my 
settled  principle,  that  the  reading  of  the  ancient  bo<^  is 
probably  true,  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  disturbed  for  the 
sake  of  elegance,  perspicuity,  or  mere  improvement  of  the 
sense.  For  though  much  credit  is  not  due  to  the  fidelity, 
nor  any  to  the  judgment  of  the  first  publishers,  yet  they 
who  had  the  copy  before  their  eyes  were  more  likely  to  read 
it  right,  than  we  who  read  it  only  by  imagination.  But  it  is 
evident  that  they  have  often  made  strange  mistakes  by  igno- 
rance or  negligence,  and  that  therefore  something  may  be 
properly  attempted  by  criticism,  keeping  the  ipiddte  way  be- 
tween presumption  and  timidity. 

Such  criticism  I  have  attempted  to  practise,  and  where 
any  passage  appeared  inextricably  perplexed,  have  endea- 
voured to  discover  how  it  may  be  recalled  to  sense,  with 
least  violence.  But  my  first  labour  is,  always  to  turn  the 
old  text  on  every  side,  and  try  if  there  be  any  Interstice, 
through  which  light  can  find  its  way;  nor  would  Huetius 
himself  condemn  me,  as  refusing  the  trouble  of  research^ 
for  the  ambition  of  alteration.  In  this  modest  industry,  I 
have  not  been  unsuccessful.  I  have  rescued  many  lines 
from  the  violations  of  temerity,  and  secured  many  scenes 
from  the  inroads  of  correction.  I  have  adopted  the  Roman 
sentiment,  that  it  is  more  honourable  to  save  a  citizen,  than 
to  kill  an  enemy,  and  have  been  more  careful  to  protect  than 
to  attack. 

I  have  preserved  the  common  distribution  of  the  plays  into 
acts,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  in  almost  all  the  plays  void  of 
ni'ihority.  Some  of  those  which  are  divided  in  the  later 
editions  have  no  division  in  the  first  folio^  and  some  that  are 
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£yided  in  the  folio  have  no  division  in  the  preceding  copies. 
The  settled  mode  of  the  theatre  reqm'res  four  intervals  in  the 
play,  but  few,  if  any,  of  our  author's  compositions  can  be 
properly  distributed  in  that  manner.  An  act  is  so  much  of 
the  drama  as  passes  without  intervention  of  time,  or  change 
of  place.  A  pause  makes  a  new  act.  In  every  real,  and 
therefore  in  every  imitative  action,  the  intervals  may  be  more 
or  fewer,  the  restriction  of  five  acts  being  accidental  and  arbi- 
trary* Thb  Shakspeare  knew,  and  this  he  practised;  his 
plays  were  written,  and  at  first  printed  in  one  unbroken  con- 
tinuity, and  ought  now  to  be  exhibited  with  short  pauses,  in- 
terposed as  often  as  the  scene  is  changed,  or  any  considerable 
time  is  required  to  pass.  This  method  would  at  once  quell  a 
thousand  absurdities. 

In  restoring  the  author's  works  to  their  integrity,  I  have 
considered  the  punctuation  as  wholly  in  my  |X)wer ;  for  what 
oould  be  their  care  of  colons  and  commas,  who  corrupted 
words  and  sentences.  Whatever  could  be  done  by  adjusting 
points,  is  therefore  silently  i)erformed,  in  some  plays  with 
much  diligence,  in  others  with  less ;  it  is  hard  to  keep  a  busy 
eye  steadily  fixed  upon  evanescent  atoms,  or  a  discursive  mind 
upon  evanescent  truth. 

The  same  liberty  has  been  taken  with  a  few  particles,  or 
other  words  of  slight  effect.  1  have  sometimes  inserted  or 
omitted  them  without  notice.  I  have  done  that  sometimes, 
which  the  other  editors  have  done  always,  and  which  indeed 
the  state  of  the  text  may  sufficiently  justify. 

The  greater  part  of  readers,  instead  of  blaming  us  for 
passing  trifles,  will  wonder  that  on  mere  trifles  so  much  la- 
bour is  expended,  with  such  importance  of  debate,  and  such 
solemnity  of  diction.  To  these  I  answer  with  confidence,  that 
they  are  judging  of  an  art  which  tliey  do  not  understand ;  yet 
carmot  much  reproach  them  with  their  ignorance,  nor  pro- 
mise that  they  would  become  in  general,  by  learning  criticism, 
more  useful,  happier,  or  wiser. 

As  1  practised  conjecture  more,  I  learned  to  trust  it  less  ; 
and  after  I  had  printed  a  few  plays,  resolved  to  insert  none 
of  my  own  readings  in  the  text.  Upon  this  caution  I  now 
congratulate  myself,  for  every  day  encrcases  my  doubt  of  my 
emendations. 

Since  I  have  confined  my  imagination  to  the  margin,  it 
must  not  be  considered  as  very  reprehensible,  if  1  have  suf- 
fered it  to  play  some  freaks  in  its  own  dominion.  There  is 
no  danger  in  conjecture,  if  it  be  proposed  as  conjecture; 
and  while  the  text  remains  uninjured^  those  changes  may  be 
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safely  offered,  which  are  not  considered  even  by  him  that  of- 
fers them  as  necessary  or  safe. 

If  my  readings  are  of  little  value,  they  have  not  been  os- 
tentatiously displayed  or  importunately  obtruded.  1  could 
have  written  longer  notes,  for  the  art  of  writing  notes  is  not 
of  difficult  attainment.  The  work  is  performed,  first  by 
railing  at  the  stupidity,  negligence,  ignorance,  and  asinine 
tasielessness  of  the  former  editors,  showing,  from  all  that  goes 
before  and  all  that  follows,  the  inelegance  and  absurdity  of  the 
old  reading;  then  by  proposing  something,  which  to  super- 
ficial readers  w^ould  seem  specious,  but  which  the  editor  re- 
jects with  indignation  ;  then  by  producing  the  true  reading, 
with  a  long  paniphrase,  and  concluding  with  loud  acclama- 
tions on  the  discovery,  and  a  sober  wish  for  the  advancement 
and  |)rosperity  of  genuine  criticism. 

All  this  may  be  done,  and  perhaps  done  sometimes  with-* 
out  impropriety.  But  I  have  always  suspected  that  the  read^ 
ing  is  right,  which  requires  many  words  to  prove  it  wrong ; 
and  the  emendation  wrong,  that  cannot  without  so  much  la- 
bour appear  to  be  right.  The  justness  of  a  happy  restoration 
strikes  at  once,  and  the  moral  precept  may  be  well  applied  to 
criticism,  quod  dubilas  nc  J  car  is. 

To  dread  the  shore  wliich  he  sees  spread  with  wrecks,  is 
natural  to  the  sailor.  1  had  l)efore  my  eye,  so  many  critical 
adventures  ended  in  miscarriage,  that  caution  was  forced 
upon  me.  I  encountered  in  every  page  wit  struggling  with 
its  own  sophistry,  and  learning  confubcd  by  the  multiplicity 
of  its  views.  I  was  forced  to  censure  those  whom  I  ad- 
mired, and  could  not  but  reflect,  while  I  was  dispossessing* 
their  emendations,  how  soon  the  same  fate  might  happen  to 
my  own,  aad  how  many  of  the  readings  which  1  have 
corrected  may  be  by  some  other  editor  defended  and  esta- 
J)Jishcd. 

**  Criticks  I  saw,  that  others'  names  efface, 
♦*  And  fix  their  own,  with  labour,  in  the  place; 
Their  own,  like  others,  soon  their  place  resignM, 
Or  disappear'd,  and  left  the  first  behind."     Pope. 

That  a  conjectural  critick  should  often  be  mir^takcn,  can- 
not be  wonderful,  either  to  others,  or  himself,  if  it  be  con- 
sidered, that  in  his  art  there  is  no  system,  no  principal  and 
axiomatical  truth  that  regulates  sul)ordinate  positions.  His 
ehance  of  error  is  renew^  at  every  attempt ;  an  oblique  view 
of  the  passage,  a  slight  mtsapprehensioQ  of  a  phrase,  a  ca^ 
sual  inattention  to  the  parts  connected^  is  sufficicAt  to  mabu 
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not  only  fiiU,  but  iiiil  ridiculously ;  and  when  he  succeed^ 
best,  he  produces  perhaps  but  one  reading  of  many  probable^ 
and  he  that  suggests  another  will  always  be  able  to  dispute  hi§ 
claims. 

It  is  an  unhappy  st9te>  in  which  danger  is  hid  under  plea-r 
sure.  The  allurements  of  emendation  are  scarcely  resistible. 
Copjccture  has  all  the  joy  ^nd  all  the  pride  of  invention^ 
and  he  that  has  once  started  a  happy  change,  is  too  much  de-r 
lighted  to  cqusider  what  objections  may  rise  against  it. 

Yet  conjectural  criticism  has  been  of  great  use  in  the 
learned  world ;  nor  is  it  my  intention  to  depreciate  a  study, 
that  has  exercised  so  many  mighty  minds,  from  the  revivaf 
of  lemming  to  our  own  age,  from  the  Bishop  of  Aleria  to 
English  Bentley.  The  criticks  on  ancient  authors  liave,  ia 
0ie  exercise  of  their  sagacity,  many  assistances,  which  the 
editor  of  ShaVspeare  is  condemned  to  want.  They  are  em- 
ployed upop  grammatical  and  settled  languages,  wjiose  con- 
struction contributes  so  much  to  perspicuity,  that  Homejr 
has  fewer  passages  unintelligible  than  Chaucer.  The  wordjs 
have  not  pi^ly  a  known  regimen,  l)ut  invariable  quantities, 
which  direct  and  confine  the  choice.  There  are  commonly 
more  manuscripts  than  one ;  and  they  do  not  often  conspire 
in  the  same  mistakes.  Yet  Scaliger  could  confess  to  bal- 
masius  how  little  satisfaction  his  emendations  gave  him. 
Illudunt  TiolU  conjecturce,  quari(m  nos  pudct^  posteaquam  in 
meliores  codices  ittci(iini24S.  And  Lipsius  could  complain, 
that  criticks  were  making  faults,  by  trying  to  remove  them, 
Ul  olim  vitiis^  Ha  nunc  remediis  lahoratur.  And  indeed, 
when  mere  conjecture  is  to  be  used,  tlie  emendations  of 
Scaliger  ^nd  Lipsius,  notwithstanding  their  wonderful  saga- 
city and  erudition,  are  often  vague  and  disputable,  like  mine 
or  Theobald's. 

Perhaps  I  may  not  be  more  censured  for  doing  wrong, 
than  for  doing  little ;  for  raising  in  the  publick  expectations, 
which  at  last  1  have  not  answered.  The  expectation  of  ig- 
norance is  indefinite,  and  that  of  knowledge  is  often  tyran- 
nical. It  is  hard  to  satisfy  those  who  know  not  what  to  de- 
mand,  or  those  who  demand  by  design  what  they  think 
impossible  to  be  done.  1  have  indeed  disappointed  no 
opuiion  more  tlian  my  own ;  yet  I  have  endeavoured  to  per- 
form my  task  with  no  slight  solicitude.  Not  a  single  pas- 
sage in  the  whole  work  has  appeared  to  me  corrupt,  which  I 
have  not  attempted  to  restore ;  or  obscure,  which  1  have  not 
endeavoured  tp  illustrate.  In  many  1  have  failed  like  others  ; 
and  f(oip  jDiapy,  after  all  my  efforts,  I  have  retreated,  and 
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confessed  the  repulse.  I  have  not  passed  over,  with  affected 
superiority,  what  is  equally  difficult  to  the  reader  and  to  my- 
self, but  where  I  could  not  instruct  him,  liave  owned  my 
Ignorance.  I  might  easily  have  accumulated  a  mass  of 
seeming  learning  upon  easy  scenes ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
imputed  to  negligence,  that,  where  nothing  was  necessary, 
nothing  has  been  done,  or  that,  where  others  have  said 
enough,  I  have  said  no  more. 

Notes  are  often  necessary,  but  they  are  necessary  evils. 
Let  him,  that  is  yet  unacquainted  with  the  powers  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  who  desires  to  feel  the  highest  pleasure  that  the 
drama  can  give,  read  every  play,  from  the  nrst  scene  to  the 
last,  with  utter  negligence  of  all  his  commentators.  When 
his  fancy  is  once  on  the  wing,  let  it  not  stoop  at  correction 
or  explanation.  When  his  attention  is  strongly  engaged,  let 
it  disdain  alike  to  turn  aside  to  the  name  of  Theobald  and  of 
Pope.  Let  him  read  on  through  brightness  and  obscurity, 
through  integrity  and  corruption  ;  let  him  preser\*e  his  com- 
prehension of  the  dialogue  and  his  interest  in  the  fable.  And 
when  the  pleasures  of  novelty  have  ceased,  let  him  attempt 
exactness,  and  read  the  commentators. 

Particular  passages  are  cleared  by  notes,  but  the  general 
effect  of  the  work  is  weakened.  The  mind  is  refrigerated  by 
intemiption  ;  the  thoughts  are  diverted  from  the  principal 
subject ;  the  reader  is  weary,  he  suspects  not  why ;  and  at 
last  throws  away  the  book  which  he  has  too  diligently 
studied. 

Parts  are  not  to  be  examined  till  the  whole  has  been  sur- 
veyed ;  there  is  a  kind  of  intellectual  remoteness  necessary 
for  the  comprehension  of  any  great  work  in  its  full  design 
and  in  its  true  proportions;  a  close  approach  shows  the 
smaller  niceties,  but  the  beauty  of  th^  whole  is  discerned  no 
longer. 

It  is  not  very  gratefiil  to  consider  how  little  the  succession 
of  editors  has  added  to  this  author's  power  of  pleasing.  He 
was  read,  admired,  studied,  and  imhated,  while  he  was  yet 
deformed  with  all  the  improprieties  which  ignorance  and 
neglect  could  accumulate  upon  him  ;  while  the  reading  was 
yet  not  rectified,  nor  his  allusions  understood ;  yet  then  did 
bryden  pronounce,  "  that  Shakspeare  was  the  man,  who, 
of  all  modern  and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest  and 
most  comprehensive  soul.  All  the  images  of  nature  were 
still  present  to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laboriously,  but 
luckily  :  when  he  describes  any  thing,  you  more  than  see  it, 
you  feel  it  too.    Those,  who  accuse  him  to  have  wanted 
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IfamiDg,  give  him  the  greater  commendation ;  he  i^^as  na- 
turally learned;  he  needrd  not  tlie  spectacles  of  bo<.)ks  to 
read  nature;  lie  looked  inwards,  and  found  her  there.  I 
cannot  say  he  is  every  where  alike ;  were  he  so,  I  should  do 
him  injury  to  compare  him  with  the  greatest  of  mankind. 
He  is  many  times  flat  and  insipid ;  his  ccjmick  wit  dege- 
nerating into  clenches,  his  serious  swelling  into  bombast. 
But  he  is  always  great,  when  some  great  occasion  is  pre- 
sented to  him ;  no  man  can  say,  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject 
for  his  wit,  and  did  not  then  raise  himself  as  high  above  the 
rest  of  poets, 

**  Quantum  lenta  sclent  inter  vibuma  cupressi.** 

It  IS  to  be  lamented,  that  such  a  writer  sliould  want  a  com- 
mentary ;  tliat  his  language  sl)ould  become  obsolete,  or  his 
sentiments  obscure.  But  it  is  vain  to  carry  wishes  beyond  the 
condition  of  human  things;  that  which  must  happen  to  all, 
has  happened  to  Shakspeare,  by  accident  and  time;  and  more 
than  has  been  suftered  by  any  other  writer  since  the  use  of 
types,  has  been  suflfercd  by  him  through  his  own  negligence 
of  fame,  or  perhaps  by  that  superiority  of  mind,  which  de- 
spised its  own  performances,  when  it  compared  them  with  its 
powers,  and  judged  those  works  unworthy  to  be  preserved, 
which  the  criticks  of  following  ages  were  to  contend  for  the 
feme  of  restoring  and  explaining. 

Among  these  candidates  of  inferior  fame,  I  am  now  to 
stand  the  judgment  of  the  publick;  and  wish  that  I  could  con- 
fidently produce  my  commentary  as  equal  to  the  encourage- 
ment which  1  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving.  Every  work 
of  this  kind  is  by  its  nature  deficient,  and  I  should  feel  little 
soricitude  about  the  sentence,  were  it  to  be  pronounced  only 
by  the  skilfiil  and  the  learned. 
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T^HE  drama  before  the  time  of  Sh^kspeare  was  so  little 
•^  cultivated,  or  so  ill  understood,  that  to  many  it  may 
appear  unnecessary  to  carry  our  theatrical  researches  higher 
than  that  period.  Dryden  has  truly  observed,  that  be 
^  found  not,  but  created  first  th^  stage;"  of  which  i)o  one 
can  doubt,  who  considers,  that  of  all  the  plays  issued  froca 
tlie  press  antecedent  to  the  year  1592,  when  there  is  r^aspa 
to  believe  he  commenced  a  dramatick  writer,  the  titles  ane 
scarcely  known,  except  to  antiquaries ;  nor  is  there  one  of 
them  that  will  hear  a  second  perusal.  Yet  these,  contemp- 
tible and  few  as  they  are,  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  the 
most  po{)ular  productions  of  the  time,  and  the  best  that  had 
been  exliibited  before  the  appearance  of  Shak^eare. 

A  minute  investigation,  tJierefore,  of  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  drama  in  England,  will  scarcely  repay  the  labour 
of  the  inquiry.  However,  as  the  best  introduction  to  an 
account  of  the  internal  economy  and  usages  of  the  English 
theatres  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  (the  principal  object  of 
this  disserration,)  I  shall  take  a  cucsoiy  view  of  our  most 
ancient  dramatick  exhibitions,  though  1  fear  I  can  add  but 
little  to  the  researches  which  have  already  been  made  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Warton  in  his  elegant  and  ingenious  History  ofEn- 
glish  Poetry  has  given  so  accurate  an  account  of  our  earliest 
dramatick  performances,  that  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  ex- 
tracting from  various  parts  of  his  valuable  work,  such  parti- 
culars as  suit  my  present  purpose. 

The  earliest  dramatick  entertainments  exhibited  in  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  every  other  part  of  Europe,  were  of  a  reli-» 
gious  kind.  So  early  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  it  was  customary  in  England  on  holy  festivals  to  re- 
present, in  or  near  the  churches^  either  the  lives  and  miracles 
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of  flunts,  or  the  more  mysterious  parts  of  holy  writ,  such 
as  the  incarnation,  passion,  and  resurrection  of  Christy 
these  scriptural  plays  were  denominated  MiradeSj  or  Mys^ 
teries.  At  what  period  of  time  they  were  first  exhibited  in 
this  country,  1  am  unable  to  Ascertain.  Undoubtedly, 
however,  they  are  of  very  great  antiquity;  and  Riccoboni, 
who  has  contended  that  the  Italian  theatre  is  the  most  an- 
cient in  Europe,  has  claimed  for  his  country  an  honour  to 
which  it  is  not  entitled.  The  era  of  the  earliest  representa- 
tion in  Italy,  founded  on  holy  writ,  he  has  placed  in  the 
year  1264,  when  the  fraternity  del  Gonfalo/w  was  estab-* 
lished;  but  we  had  similar  exhibitions  in  England  above 
150  years  before  that  time.  In  the  year  1110,  as  Dr.  Percy 
and  Mr.  Warton  have  observed,  the  Miracle-play  of  Saini 
Caiharine,  written  by  Geoffrey,  a  learned  Norman,  (after- 
wards Abbot  of  St.  Alban's)  was  acted,  probably  by  his 
scholars,  in  the  abbey  of  Dunstable ;  perhaps  the  first  spec- 
tacle of  this  kind  exhibited  in  England.  William  Fitz<» 
Stephen,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  who  according  to  the  best 
accounts  composed  his  very  curious  work  in  1 1 74,  about 
four  years  after  the  murder  of  his  patron  Archbishop  Bccket, 
and  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
Second,  mentions,  that  **  I^ondon,  for  its  theatrical  exhi- 
bitions, has  religious  plays,  either  the  representations  of  mi- 
racles wrought  by  holy  confessors,  or  the  su&rings  of 
martyrs." 

Mr,  Warton  has  remarked,  that  *^  in  the  time  of  Chaucer, 
Plays  of  Miracles  appear  to  have  been  the  common  resort  of 
klle  gossips  in  Lent. 

**  And  in  Pierce  Plowman's  Creed,  a  piece  perhaps  prior 
to  Chaucer,  a  friar  Minorite  mentions  these  Miracles  as  not 
less  frequented  than  market-towns  and  fairs : 

•  We  hauDten  no  taverns,  ne  hobelen  about, 

*  At  markets  and  Miracles  we  meddle  us  never." 

Tlje  elegant  writer,  whose  words  I  have  just  quoted,  hai? 
given  the-  following  ingenious  account  of  the  ongin  of  this 
rude  species  of  dramatick  entertainment : 

"  About  the  eighth  century  trade  was  principally  carriecj 
on  by  soeans  of  fairs,  which  lasted  several  days.  Charier 
magne  established  many  groat  marts  of  this  sort  in  France, 
ai  did  William  the  Conqueror,  and  bis  Norman  successors 
in  England.  The  merchants  who  frequented  these  fairs  ia 
numerous  caravans  or  companies,  employed  every  art  to  draw 
the  pecyle  together.    They  were  therefore  accompanied  by 
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^u^len,  minstrels,  and  buHbons;  who  were  no  less  inte- 
rested in  giving  their  attendance,  and  exerting  all  their  skill 
on  tliese  occasions.  As  now  hut  few  large  towns  ex.bted^ 
no  pubiick  spectacles  or  popular  amusements  were  estab- 
lished :  and  as  tlic  sedentary  pleasures  of  domestick  life  and 
private  s()cicty  were  yet  unknown,  the  fair-time  was  the 
season  for  diversion.  In  proportion  as  these  shews  were  at- 
tended and  encouraged,  they  began  to  be  set  off  with  new 
decorations  and  improvements :  and  the  arts  of  buffoonery 
being  rendered  still  more  attractive,  by  extending  their  circle 
of  exliihition,  acquired  an  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  By  degrees  the  clergy  observing  that  the  entertain- 
ments of  dancing,  musick,  and  mimickry,  exhibited  at 
these  protracted  annual  celebrities,  made  the  people  less  reli- 
gious, by  promoting  idleness  and  a  love  of  festivity,  pro- 
8cril)ed  tiiese  sports,  and  excommunicated  the  performers. 
But  finding  that  no  regard  was  paid  to  their  censures,  they 
changed  their  plan,  and  determined  to  take  these  recreations 
into  their  own  hands.  They  turned  actors ;  and  instead  of 
profane  niuuimeries,  presented  stories  taken  from  legends  or 
the  Bible.  This  was  the  origin  of  sacred  comedy.  The 
death  of  Saint  Catharine,  acted  by  the  monks  of  Saint 
Dennis,  rivalled  the  popularity  of  the  professed  players. 
Musick  was  admitted  into  the  churches,  which  served  as 
theatres  for  the  representation  of  holy  farces.  The  festivals 
among  the  French,  called  La  Fete  de  FouXy  de  VAne^  and 
de.^  Innocensy  at  length  became  greater  favourites,  as  they 
certainly  were  more  capricious  and  absurd,  than  the  inter- 
hidesof  the  buffoons  at  the  fairs.  These  are  the  ideas  of  a 
judicious  French  writer  now  living,  who  has  investigated  the 
history  of  human  manners  with  great  comprehension  and  sa- 
gacity." 

"  Voltaire's  theory  on  this  subject  is  also  very  ingenious, 
and  quite  new.  Ileligious  plays,  he  supposes,  came  origi- 
nally from  Constantinople  ;  where  the  old  Grecian  stage  con- 
tinued to  flourish  in  some  degree,  and  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  were  represented,  till  the  fourth 
century.  About  that  period,  Gregor)'  Nazianzen,  an  Arch- 
bislion,  a  poet,  and  one  olf  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
1)anished  Pagan  plays  from  the  stage  at  Constantinople,  and 
introduced  stories  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  As 
the  ancient  Greek  tragedy  was  a  religious  spectacle,  a  transi- 
tion was  made  on  the  same  plan ;  and  the  chorusses  were 
turned  into  Christian  hymns.  Gregory  wrote  many  sacred 
dramas  for  tliis  purj^ose,  which  have  not  survived  those  ini- 
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mitable  compositions  over  which  they  triumphed  for  a  time  : 
one,  however,  his  tragedy  called  X^io-to;  -Bro^xwy,  or  ClirisCs 
Passion y  is  still  extant.  In  the  prologue  it  is  said  to  be  an 
imitation  of  Euripides,  and  that  this  is  the  first  time  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  had  been  introduced  on  the  stage.  The  fashion  of 
acting  spiritual  dramas^  in  which  at  first  a  due  degree  of  me- 
thod and  decorum  was  preserved,  was  at  length  adopted  from 
Constantinople  by  the  Italians  ;  who  framed,  in  the  depth  of 
the  dark  ages^  on  this  foundation,  that  barbarous  s]>ecies  of 
theatrical  representation  called  Mvstkries,  or  sacred  come- 
dies, and  which  were  soon  after  received  in  France.  This 
opinion  will  acquire  probability,  if  we  consider  the  early  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  Italy  and  Constantinople :  and 
although  the  Italians,  at  the  time  when  they  may  be  supposed 
to  have  imported  plays  of  this  nature,  did  not  understand  the 
Greek  language,  yet  they  could  understand,  and  consequently 
could  imitate,  what  they  saw." 

"  In  defence  of  Voltaire's  hypothesis,  it  may  be  further 
observed,  that  The  Feast  of  Fooh^  and  of  (he  AsSy  with 
other  religious  farces  of  that  sort,  so  common  in  l^jiro|)o,  ori- 
ginated at  Constantinople.  They  were  instituted,  although 
perhaps  under  other  names,  in  the  Greek  church,  about  t!ie 
year  990,  by  Theophylact,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  ])roba- 
bly  with  a  better  design  than  is  imagined  by  the  ecclesiasticat 
annalists;  tliat  of  weaning  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the 
pagan  ceremonies,  by  the  substitution  of  christian  spectacles 
partaking  of  the  same  spirit  of  licentiousness. — To  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  great  picture  of  human 
follies,  which  the  unpolished  ages  of  Europe  hold  up  to  our 
view,  it  will  not  appear  surprising,  that  the  people  wlio  were 
forbidden  to  read  the  events  of  the  sacred  history  in  ihe  Bible, 
in  which  they  were  faithfully  and  Ix^autifully  rclaitd,  should  at 
the  same  time  be  permitted  to  see  them  represcnttd  on  the 
stage,  disgraced  with  the  grossest  improprieties,  corrupted 
with  inventions  and  additions  of  the  most  ridiculous  kind, 
sullied  with  impurities,  and  expressed  in  the  language  of  the 
lowest  farce." 

**  On  the  whole,  the  Mysteries  appear  to  have  originated 
among  the  ecclesiasticks  :  and  were  most  probably  first  acted 
wi:h  any  degree  of  form  by  the  monks.  This  was  certainly 
the  case  in  the  English  monasteries.  I  have  already  men- 
tk>ned  the  play  of  Saint  Catharine,  performed  at  Dunstable 
Abbey,  by  the  novices  in  the  eleventh  century,  under  the 
lapenDtendance  of  Geofi^Vey  a  Parisian  ecclesiastick  :  and 
the  exhibitioa  of  the  Passion  by  the  mendicant  friers  of 
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Covehtry  and  other  places.  Itistinces  have  been  given  of  the 
like  practice  among  tlie  French.  The  only  persons  who  could 
now  read  were  in  the  religious  societies ;  and  various  circum*^ 
Sitancesy  peculiarly  arising  tVom  theif  situation,  profiession,  and 
institution^  enabled  the  mdnks  to  be  the  sofe  performers  of 
tliese  representations." 

*^  As  learning  encreased^  and  was  more  widely  didteminalted, 
from  the  monasteries,  by  a  natural  and  easy  transition,  the 
jiractice  migrated  to  schoob  and  univeisities,  which  were 
finrmed  on  the  monastick  plan,  and  in  many  respects  resem** 
bled  the  ecclesiastical  bodies." 

Candltrnas-iay^  or  The  Sfaughter  of  ike  IimeceniSp  written 
by  Ihan  Parfre,  m  1512,  Aidr^  A/cr^^^e,  produced  in  the 
same  year,  and  The  Promises  of  Gw,  written  bv  John  Bale^ 
and  printed  in  1538,  are  curious  specimens  of  this  early  spe- 
cies of  drama.  But  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  most  complete 
collection  of  this  kind  is.  The  Chester  MysierieSf  which  were 
written  by  Ralph  Higden,  a  monk  of  the  Abbey  of  Chester, 
about  the  year  1328 ;  *  of  which  a  particular  account  will  he 
found  below. 

'  MSS.  Harl.  2013,  &c  ''  Exhibited  at  Chester  in  the  year 
1327,  at  the  expence  of  the  different  trading  companies  of  that 
city.  ThefaU  of  Lucifer^  by  the  Tanners.  The  Creation^  by 
the  Drapers,  ihe  Deluge^  by  the  Dyers.  Abraham^  MelchUe" 
deckf  and  Lot,  by  the  Barbers.  Moses^  Balaky  and  Balaam^  by 
the  Cappers.  The  Salutation  and  Nativil^f  by  the  Wrightcs. 
The  Shepherds Jeeding  their  Mocks  hy  Nighty  by  the  Painters  and 
Glaziers.  The  three  Kings,  by  the  Vintners.  The  Oblation  of 
the  three  Kings^  by  the  Mercers.  The  kiUtng  of  the  Innocents^ 
by  the  Goldsmiths.  The  Purification,  by  the  Blacksmiths.  Th^ 
Temptation,  by  the  Butchers.  The  last  Supper,  by  the  Bakers. 
Theolind  Men  and  Lazarus,  by  the  Glovers.  Jesus  and  the  Lepers^ 
by  the  Corvesarys.  Christ's  Passion,  by  the  Bowyers,  Fletcaers, 
and  Ironmongers.  Descent  into  Hell,  by  the  Cooks  and  Inn* 
keepers.  The  Resurrection,  by  the  Skinners.  The  Ascaiston^  by 
the  Taylors.  The  Election  ofS.  Mathias,  sending  of  the  Hwf 
Ghost,  Sfc,  by  the  Fishmongers.  Antichrist,  by  the  Clothiers. 
Dau  of  Judgment,  by  the  Websters.  The  reader  will  perhaps 
tmite  at  some  of  these  combinations.  This  is  the  substance  and 
order  of  the  former  part  of  the  play.  God  enters  creating  the 
world ;  he  breathes  life  into  Adiun,  leads  him  into  Paradise,  and 
opens  his  side  while  sleeping.  Adam  and  Eve  appear  naked,  and 
not  ashamed,  and  the  old  serpent  enters  lamenting  his  fall.  He 
converses  with  Eve.  She  eats  of  the  forbidden  ^uit,  and  given 
part  to  Adam.  They  propose,  according  to  the  stage-direction^ 
lo  make  themselves  suo^gacula  ajbliis  quibus  tegamus  pudenda* 
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MtMf   licebUlTUS  pl^a^nntries,   as   Mr.  Warton  has   ob- 
iMIrfe^y  were  sometimes  introduced  into  these  religious  re- 
pPfegctHatioiis.    **  This  might  imperceptibly  kad  tlve  way  to 
isahjects    enthrely  profene,   and  to    comedy ;    and   perhaps 
earner  than  is  imagined.    In  a  Mystery  of  The  Massacre  cf 
the  Holy  Inhocefits^  part  of  the  subject  of  a  sacred  drama 
giren  by  the  English  fathers  at  the  famous  Council  of  Coo- 
stance,  in  the  year  1417,  a  ^ow  buffoon  of  Herod's  court  b 
introduced,  desiring  of  his  lord  to  be  dubbed  a  knight,  that 
he  might  be  {^t>perly  qualified  to  go  on  the  adventure  of 
killing  t)\t  mothers  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem.      This 
thigicad  business  is  treated  with  the  most  ridiculous  levity. 
The  gttod  wometi  of  Bethlehem  attack  our  knight-errant 
with  their  spihning-Wheeb,  break  his  head  with  their  distaffi, 
abuse  him  as  ia  coward  and  a  disgrace  to  chivalry,  and  send 
him  to  Herdd  as  a  recreant  champion  with  much  ignominy. 
■     •  It  is  c^tain  that  our  ancestors  intended  no  sort  of  iaS- 
piety  by  these  ^onsth>as  and  unnatural  mixtures.    Neither 
the  fvnt'drs  noir  the  spectators  saw  the  impropriety,  nor  paid  it 
sepiai^te  attehti6n  to  the  comick  and  the  serious  part  of  these 
ttotly  ^icenes ;   at  (east  they  were  persuaded  that  the  solem- 
nity of  the  subject    covered  or    excused   all  incongruities, 
tm^  bid  no  jnst  idea  of  decorum,  consequently  but  little 
sense  of  the  ridtctikHis :  what  appears,  to  us  to  be  the  highest 
burlesc^e,  On  them  would  have  made  no  sort  of  impression. 
We  must  not  wonder  at  this,  in  an  age  when  courage,  devo- 
tion, and  ignbnmcej  composed  the  character  of  European 
Planners ;  when  the  knight  going  to  a  tournament,  first  in- 
voked his  God,  then  his  mistress,  and  afterwards  proceeded 
with  a  safe  co^tisciencc  and  great  resolution  to  engage  his  an- 
tagonist.   In  these  Mysteries  I  have  sometimes  seen  gross 
aikl    open   obscenities.     In  a  play  of  The   Old   and   New 
Testament  J  Adam  and  Eve  are  both  exhibited  on  die  stage 
naked,  and  conversing  about  their  nakedness ;  tliis  very  per- 
tinently  introduces   the    next  scene ;    in  which    they  have 
coverings  of  fig  leaves.     This  extraordinary  spectacle  was 
beheld  by  a  numerous  assembly  of  both   sexes  with  great 

Cover  their  nakedness  with  leaves,  and  converse  with  God.  God's 
curse.  The  serpent  exit  hissing.  They  are  driven  from  Paradise 
by  four  angels  and  the  cherubim  with  a  flaming  sword.  Adam 
tppears  digging  the  ground,  and  Eve  spinniiig.  Tiieir  children 
Cam  and  Abel  enter :  the  former  kills  his  brother.  Adam's  la- 
Bkentation.  Cain  is  banished,"  &c.  Warton's  History  of  En*^ 
^Uh  Puetnff  Vol.  I.  p.  243. 
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composure :  thev  had  the  authority  of  scripture  for  such  a  re- 
presentation, and  they  gave  matters  just  as  they  found  them 
in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  would  have  been  absolute 
heresy  to  have  departed  from  the  sacred  text  in  personating 
the  primitive  appearance  of  our  first  parents,  whom  the  spec- 
tators so  nearly  resembled  in  simplicity ;  and  if  this  had  not 
been  the  case,  the  dramatists  weie  ignorant  what  to  reject  and 
what  to  retain." 

"  I   must  not  omit/'  adds  Mr.  Warton,    "  an  anecdote 
entirely  new,   with   regard   to   the    mode   of  playing  the 
Mystei'les  at  this  period,  [the  latter  part   of  the   fifteenth 
century,]    which  yet  is  perhaps  of  much  higher  antiquity. 
In  tlic  year  1487,  while  Henry  the  Seventh  kept  his  resi- 
dence at  the  castle  of  Winchester,  on  occasion  of  the  birth 
of  prince  Arthur,  on  a  Sunday,  during  the  time  of  dinner^ 
he  was  entertained  with  a   religious   drama   called  Chrisii 
Descensus  ad  inferos,  or  Christ's  Descent  into  Hell.    It  was 
represented  by  the  Pueri  Eleemosynariij  or  choir-boys,  of 
Hyde  Abbey,  and  Saint  Swithin's  rriory,  two  large  monas- 
teries at  Winchester.    Tliis  is  tlie  only  proof  I  have  ever 
aeen  of  choir-boys  acting  the  old  Mysteries :  nor  do  I  recol- 
lect any  Other  instance  of  a  royal  dinner,  even  on  a  festival^ 
accompanied  with  this  species  of  diversion.    The  story  of 
this  interlude,   in  which  the  chief  characters  were  Christ, 
Adam,  Eve,  Abraham,  and  John  the  Baptist,  was  not  un- 
common in  the  ancient  religious  drama,  and  I  believe  made 
a  part  of  what  is  called  the  Ludus  Paschalis,  or  Edster 
Play.     It  occurs  in  the  Coventry  Plays  acted  on    Coipus 
Chnsti  day,  and  in  the  Whitsun-plays  at  Chester,  where  it 
is  called  the  Harrowing  of  Hell.    The  representation  is, 
Christ  entering  hell  triumphantly,  delivering  our  first  parents, 
and  the  most  sacred  characters  of  the  old  and  new  testa- 
ments, from  the  dominion  of  Satan,  and  conveying  them 
into    paradise. — The   composers  of  the  Mysteries   did  not 
think  the  plain  and  probable  events  of  the  new  testament 
•ufficiently  marvellous  for  an  audience  who  wasted  only  to  be 
surprised.      They    frequently  selected  their  materials  from 
books  which  had  more  of  the  air  of  romance.    The  subject 
of  the  Mysteries  just  mentioned  was   borrowed   from  the 
Pseudo-Evangeliumf   or  the  fabulous    Gospel,  ascribed    to 
Nicodemus :    a  book,  which  together  with  the    numerous 
apocryphal  narratives,  containing  infinite  innovations  of  the 
evangelical  history,  and  forged    at  Constantinople    by  the 
early  writers  of  the  Greek  church,  gave  birth  to  an  endless 
variety  of  legends  concerning  the  life  of  Ciirbt    and   his 
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^lOBtles ;  and  wbichi  in  the  barbarous  ages,^as  better  esteem-i 
ed  than  the  genuine  gospel^  on  account  of  its  improbabilities 
and  absurdities.^' 

**  But  whatsoever  was  the  source  of  these  exhibitions, 
they  were  thought  to  contribute  so  much  to  the  information, 
and  instruction  of  the  people  on  the  most  important  subjects- 
of  religion,  that  one  of  the  popes  granted  a  pardon  of  one 
thousand  days  to  every  person  who  resorted  peaceably  to  the 
plays  performed  in  the  Whitsun  week  at  Chester,  beginning 
with  the  creation,  and  ending  with  the  general  judgment ; 
and  this  indulgence  was  seconded  by  the  bishop  of  the  dio-. 
ccse,  who  granted  forty  days  of  pardon  :  the  pope  at  the 
tame  time  denouncing  the  sentence  of  damnation  on  all. 
those  incorrigible  sinners  who  presumed  to  interrupt  the  due 
celebration  of  these  pious  sports.  It  is  certain  that  they 
had  their  use,  not  only  in  teacliing  the  great  truths  of 
scripture  to  men  who  could  not  read  the  Bible,  but  in  abo- 
lishing the  barbarous  attachment  to  military  games,  and  the 
bloody  contentions  of  the  tournament,  wiiich  had  so  long 
prevailed  as  the  sole  species  of  popular  amusement.  Rude 
and  even  ridiculous  as  they  were,  tliey  softened  the  manners 
of  the  people^  by  diverting  the  public  attention  to  spectacles 
in  which  the  mind  was  concerned,  and  by  creating  a  regard 
for  other  arts  than  those  of  bodily  strength  and  savage 
valour." 

I  may  add,  that  these  representations  were  so  far  from 
being  considered  as  indecent  or  profane,  tliat  even  a  supreme 
pontifl^  Pope  Pius  the  Second,  about  the  year  1416,  com- 
posed and  caused  to  be  acted  before  him  on  Corpus  Christ! 
day,  a  Mystery,  in  which  was  represented  the  court  of  the 
king  of  heaven. 

These  religious  dramas  were  usually  represented  on  holy 
festivals  in  or  near  churches.  "  In  several  of  our  old  scrip- 
tural plays,'*  says  Mr.  Warton,  "  we  see  some  of  the 
scenes  directed  to  be  represented  cum  cantu  et  organis,  a 
common  rubrick  in  a  missal.  "^That  is,  because  they  were 
performed  in  a  church  where  the  choir  assisted.  There  is  a 
curious  passage  in  Lambarde*s  Topographical  Dictionaryj 
written  about  the  year  1570,  much  to  our  purpose,  which  I 
am  therefore  tempted  to  transcribe.  '  In  the  dayes  of  cere- 
monial religion,  they  used  at  Wytney  (in  Oxfordshire)  to 
iet  foarthe  yearly  in  maner  of  a  shew  or  interlude,  the  resur- 
rectioD  of  our  Lord,  &c.  For  the  which  purposes,  and  the 
more  lyvely  heareby  to  exhibite  to  the  eye  the  hole  action  of 
the  resunection^   the  priestes  garnished  out   certain   small 
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puppettcs,  representing  the  persons  of  Christ,  the  Watch- 
man, Marie,  and  others ;  amongest  the  which,  one  bore  the 
paite  of  a  waking  watchman,  who  espiinge  Christe  to  arrise, 
made  a  continuan  noyce,  like  to  the  sound  that  is  caused  by 
the  metynge  of  two  stickes,  and  was  therefore  commonly 
called  Juik  Snacker  of  IVytney,  The  like  toye  I  myself, 
beinge  then  a  childe,  once  saw  m  Powles  Church,  at  London, 
at  a  feast  of  VVhitsuntyde ;  wheare  the  comynge  downe  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  set  forthe  by  a  white  pigeon,  that  was  let  to 
fly  out  of  a  hole  that  yet  is  to  be  sene  in  the  mydst  of  the 
roofe  of  the  great  ile^  and  by  a  longe  censer  which  descend- 
inge  out  of  the  same  place  almost  to  the  verie  gronnde,  was 
swinged  up  and  downe  at  such  a  lengthe,  that  it  reached  with 
thone  sweepe,  almost  to  the  west- gate  of  the  churche,  aad 
with  the  other  to  the  quyre  staires  of  the  same  ;  breathinge 
out  over  the  whole  churche  and  companie  a  most  pleasant 
perfume  of  such  swete  thinges  as  burned  therein.  With  the 
like  doome-shews  they  used  everie  where  to  furnish  sondiye 
parts  of  theire  church  service,  as  by  their  spectacles  of  the  na* 
tivitie,  passion,  and  ascension,''  &c. 

In  a  preceding  passage  Mr.  Warton  has  mentioned  that 
the  singing  boys  of  Hyde  Abbey  and  St.  Swilhin's  Priory  at 
Winchester,  j^rformed  a  Mystery  before  King  Henry  the 
Seventh  in  1487;  adding,  that  this  is  the  only  instance  he 
has  met  with  of  choir-boys  performing  in  Mysteries  ;  but  it 
appears  from  the  accompts  of  various  monasteries  that  this 
was  a  very  ancient  practice,  probably  coeval  with  the  earliest 
attempts  at  dramatick  representations.  In  the  year  1378,  the 
scholars,  or  choristers  of  Saint  Paul's  cathedral,  presented  m 
petition  to  King  Richard  the  Second,  praying  his  Majesty  ta 
prohibit  some  ignorant  and  unexperienced  persons  from  act- 
mg  the  History  or  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  great  pre- 
judice of  the  clergy  of  the  church,  who  had  expended  consi- 
siderable  sums  for  a  publick  presentation  of  that  play  at  the 
ensuing  Christmas.  About  twelve  years  aftei^ards,  the  Pa- 
rish Clerks  of  London,  as  Stowe  informs  us^  performed  spiri- 
tual plays  at  Skinner^s  Well  for  three  days  successively,  in  the 
presence  of  the  King,  Queen,  and  nobles  of  the  realm.  And 
m  1409,  the  tenth  year  of  King  Henry  IV.  they  acted  at 
Clerkenwell  for  eight  days  successively  a  play,  which  **  WA^ 
matter  from  the  creation  of  the  world,"  and  probably  cxwi* 
eluded  with  the  day  of  judgment,  in  the  presence  of  moat  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Warton  for  some  curious  dro«BK 
stances  relative  to  these  Miracle-plays,  which  '^appctr  iaa 
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foil  of  the  Churchwardens  of  Bassingboru^^  in  Cambridge* 
shire,  which  is  an  accompt  of  the  cxpences  and  receptions 
for  acting  the  play  of  Saint  George  at  Bassingborne,  oa 
the  feast  of  Saint  Margaret,  in  the  year  1511.  They  col* 
kcted  upwards  of  four  pounds  in  twenty-seven  neighbouring 
parishes  for  furnishing  the  play.  They  disbursed  al3out  two 
pounds  in  the  representation.  These  disbvrsements  are  to 
four  oiinstrels,  or  waits,  of  Cambridge,  for  tliree  days,  vs.  vjd. 
To  the  players,  in  bread  and  ale^  iijs.  ijd.  To  the  garner 
ment^man  for  gamements  and  propyrts,  that  is,  for  oresses, 
decorations,  and  implements,  and  for  play-books,  xxs.  To 
John  Hobard,  hrotherhoode  preesiey  that  is,  a  priest  of  the 
guild  in  the  church,  for  the  play  booky  ijs.  viiid.  For  the 
crqfte^  or  field  in  which  the  play  was  exhibited,  js.  For 
propyrte-making,  or  furniture,  js.  ivd.  For  fish  and  brc^d^ 
and  to  setting  up  the  stages,  ivd.  For  painting  three  J'an» 
choms  and  four  tormeiitersy  words  which  1  do  not  under- 
stand, but  perhaps  fantoms  and  devils .     The  rest  was 

expended  for  a  feast  on  the  occasion,  in  which  are  recited 
*  Four  chicken  for  the  gentilmen,  ivd.'  It  appears  by  the 
manuscript  of  the  Coventry  plays,  that  a  temjx)rary  scaffold 
oaly  was  erected  for  these  performances." 

In  the  ancient  religious  pltiys  the  Devil  was  very  frequently 
introduced.  He  was  usually  represented  with  horns,  a  very 
wide  mouth,  (by  means  of  a  mask,)  staring  eyes,  a  large 
nose,  a  red  beard,  cloven  feet,  and  a  tail.  His  constant  at- 
tendant was  the  Vice,  (the  buffoon  of  the  piece,)  whose 
principal  employment  was  to  belabour  the  Devil  with  his 
wooden  dagger,  and  to  make  him  roar  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  populace. 

As  the  Mysteries  or  Miracle-plays  "  frequently  required 
the  introduction  of  allegorical  characters,  such  as  Charity, 
Sin,  Death,  Hope,  Faith,  or  the  like,  ajid  as  the  common 
poetry  of  the  times,  e«-pecially  among  the  French,  began  to 
deal  much  in  allegory,  at  length  plays  were  formed  entirely 
consisting  of  such  personifications.  These  were  called  Mo- 
HALITIES.  The  Miracle-plays  or  Mystkries  were  totally 
destitute  of  invention  and  plan  :  they  tamely  represented 
stories,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  scripture,  or  the  re- 
spective legend.  But  the  Moralities  indicate  dawnings  of 
the  diamatick  art :  they  contain  some  rudiments  of  a  plot, 
and  even  attempt  to  delir.cate  clnractcrs,  and  to  paint  man- 
ners From  hence  the  gradual  transitic  n  to  real  historical 
personals  was  natural  and  obvious." 

Dr.  Ptrcy,   in  his  Account  of  the  English   Stage,   has 
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riven  an  Analysis  of  two  anrient  Moralities,  entitled  Everf 
Mmif  and  Liisty  Juventus,  from  which  a  perfect  notion  of 
this  kind  of  mrama  may  he  ohtained.  Every  Man  was 
written  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Lustv 
Juventus  in  that  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth.  As  Dr.  Percys 
curious  and  valuable  cdUection  of  ancknt  English  Poetry  i» 
m  the  hands  of  every  scholar,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
merely  referring  to  it.  Many  other  Moralities  are  yet  extant, 
of  some  of  which  I  shall  give  titles  below.*  Of  one,  which 
is  not  now  extant,  we  have  a  curious  account  in  a  book  en- 
titled. Mount  Tabor  J  or  Private  Exercises  of  a  Penitent  Sm- 
ner,  by  R.  W.  [R.  Willis,]  Esqr.  published  in  the  year  of  his 
age  75,  Anno  Domini^  1639;  an  extract  from  which  will  give 
the  reader  a  more  accurate  notion  of  the  old  Moralities  than  a 
long  dissertation  on  the  subject. 

'^  Upon  a  btagb-piay  which  i  saw  when  i  was  a 

CHILD. 

^^  In  the  city  of  Gloucester  the  n>anner  is,  (as  I  think  it 
is  in  other  like  corporations,)  that  when  players  of  enterlude^ 
eome  to  towne,  they  first  attend  tlie  Mayor,  to  enforme  him 
what  noblemans  servants  they  are,  and  so  to  get  licence  for 
their  publike  playing ;  and  if  the  Mayor  like  the  actors,  or 
would  shew  respect  to  their  lord  and  master,  he  appoints 
them  to  play  their  first  play  before  himself,  and  the  Alderman 
and  Common-Counsell  of  the  citv;  and  that  is  called  the 
Mayov^s  play:  where  every  one  that  will,  comes  in  without 
money,  the  Mayor  giving  the  players  a  reward  as  hee  thinks 
fit  to  shew  respect  unto  them.  At  such  a  play,  my  father 
tooke  me  with  him  and  made  mc  stand  between  his  leggs, 
as  he  sate  upon  one  of  the  benches,  where  we  saw  and  heard 
very  well.  The  play  was  called  The  Cradle  of  Security y 
wherein  was  personated  a  king  or  some  great  prince,  with 
his  courtiers  of  several  kinds,  among  which  three  ladies  were 
ip  special  grace  with  him ;  and  they  keeping  him  in  delights 

*  Magnificence^  written  by  John  SkeUon  ;  Impatient  Poverty, 
1560;  The  Life  and  Repentance  of  Marie  Magdalene^  1567 ;  The 
Trial  of  Treasure,  1567;  The  Nice  Wanton,  1568;  TheDi$o6e- 
dient  Child,  no  date ;  The  Marriage  of  Wit  and  Science^  1570; 
The  Interlude  of  Youth,  no  date ;  The  longer  thou  Hvest,  the  more 
Fool  thou  art,  no  date ;  The  interlude  of  Wealth  and  Health,  no 
date ;  All  for  Money,  1578 ;  Tl^e  CorMict  of  Conscience,  1581 ; 
The  Three  Ladies  ^  London,  1584;  The  Three  Lords  of  Loi^ 
don,  1590 ;  Tom  Tyler  and  his  Wife,  &c 
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ind  pleasures,  drew  him  from  his  graver  counsellors,  hearing 
of  sermons,  and  listening  to  good  councell  and  admonitions^ 
that  in  the  end  they  got  him  to  lye  down  in  a  cradle  upon 
the  stage,  where  these  three  ladies  joyning  in  a  sweet  song, 
rocked  him  asleepe,  that  be  snorted  againe ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  closely  conveyed  under  the  doaths  wherewithal  he  was 
covered,  a  vizard,  like  a  swines  snout,  upon  his  face,  with 
three  wire  chains  fastened  thereunto,  the  other  end  whereof 
beine  holden  severally  by  those  three  ladies;  who  fell  to 
singing  againe,  and  then  discovered  his  face  that  the  specta- 
tors might  see  how  they  had  transformed  him,  going  on 
with  their  singing.  Whilst  all  this  was  acting,  there  came 
forth  of  another  doore  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  stage,  two 
old  men ;  the  one  in  blew,  with  a  seijeant  at  armes  his  mace 
on  bis  shoulder^  the  other  in  red,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  leaning  with  the  other  hand  upon  the  otliers 
shoulder;  and  so  they  went  along  with  a  soft  pace  round 
about  by  the  skirt  of  the  stage,  tiU  at  last  they  came  to  the 
cradle,  when  all  the  court  was  in  the  greatest  jollity ;  and 
then  the  foremost  old  man  with  his  mace  stroke  a  fearful) 
blow  upon  the  cradle ;  wherewith  all  the  courtiers,  with  the 
three  ladies,  and  the  vizard,  all  vanished ;  and  the  desolate 
prince  starting  %ip  bare-fiiced,  and  finding  himself  thus  sent 
for  to  judgement,  made  a  lamentable  complaint  of  his 
miserable  case,  and  so  was  carried  away  by  wicked  spirits. 
This  prince  did  personate  in  the  Morall,  the  wicked  of  the 
world ;  the  three  ladies.  Pride,  Covetousness,  and  Luxury ; 
the  two  old  men,  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  last  judge- 
ment. This  sight  took  such  impression  in  me,  that  when 
I  came  towards  mans  estate,  it  was  as  fresh  iu  my  memory, 
as  if  I  had  seen  it  newly  acted. '^ 

The  writer  of  this  book  appears  to  have  been  born  in  the 
same  year  with  our  great  poet  (1564).  Supposing  him  to 
have  been  seven  or  eight  years  old  when  he  saw  this  inter- 
lude,  the  exhibition  must  have  been  in  1571  or  1572. 

I  am  unable  to  ascertain  when  the  first  Morality  appeared, 
but  incline  to  think  not  sooner  than  the  reign  of  Kmg  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth  (1460).  The  publick  pageants  of  the  reign 
ef  King  Henry  the  Sixth  were  uncommonly  splendid ;  and 
being  then  first  enlivened  by  the  introduction  of  speaking  al- 
legorical personages  properly  and  characteristically  habited, 
they  naturally  led  the  wav  to  those  personifications  by  which 
Moralities  were  distinguished  from  the  simpler  religious 
dramas  called  Mysteries.  We  must  not,  however,  suppose, 
Ihat,  after  Moralities  were  Introduced,  Mysteries  ceased  to 
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be  exhibited.  We  have  already  seen  that  a  Mystery  was  rcr 
pesented  before  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  at  Winchester,  in 
1487.  Sixteen  years  afterwards,  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  King  James  of  Scotland, 
a  Morality  was  performed.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
King  llenry  the  Eighth,  they  were  perhaps  performed  indis* 
criminately ;  but  Mysteries  were  probably  seldom  represented 
after  the  statute  34  and  35  Henry  VIII.  c,  1,  which  was 
tnade,  as  the  preamble  informs  us,  with  a  view  that  the 
kingdom  should  be  purged  and  cleansed  of  all  religious  plnys<^ 
interludes^  rhymes,  ballads,  and  songs,  which  are  equally 
pestiferous  and  iioysorne  to  the  commonweal.  At  this  time 
botli  Moralities  and  Mysteries  were  made  the  vehicle  of  reli* 
gious  controversy ;  Bale's  Comedy  of  the  three  Laws  of  Na^ 
turcy  printed  in  1 538,  (which  in  fact  is  a  Mystery,)  being  a 
disguised  satire  against  popery ;  as  the  Morality  of  Lusty 
Juvenius  was  wTitten  expressly  with  the  same  view  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth.  In  that  of  his  successor 
Queen  Mary,  Mysteries  were  again  revived,  as  appendages 
to  the  papistical  worship.  "  In  the  year  1556,"  says  Mr. 
Warton,  "  a  goodly  sfage-play  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  was 
presented  at  the  Grey-friai-s  in  Loudon,  on  Corpus-Christi 
day,  l>efore  the  Lord-Mayor,  the  Privy-council,  and  many 
great  estates  of  the  realm.  Strype  also  mentions,  under  the 
year  1677>  a  stage-play  at  the  Grey-friars,  of  the  Passion  of 
Christ,  on  the  day  that  war  was  proclaimed  in  London 
Against  France,  and  in  honour  of  that  occasion.  On  Saint 
01ave*s  day  in  the  same  year,  the  holiday  of  the  church  in 
Silver-street,  which  is  dedicated  to  that  saint,  was  kept  with 
great  solemnity.  At  eight  of  tlie  clock  at  night,  began  a 
stage-play  of  goodly  matter,  being  the  miraculous  history  of 
the  life  of  that  saint,  which  continued  four  hours,  and  con- 
cluded with  many  religious  songs."  No  Mysteries,  I  be- 
lieve, were  represented  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  except 
such  as  were  occasionally  performed  by  those  who  ^•ere  fa- 
voui*ers  of  the  popish  religion,  atid  those  ah^ady  mentioned, 
known  by  the  n^riie  of  the  Chester  Mysteries,  which  had 
been  originally  composed  iti  1328,  were  revived  in  the  time 
6f  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  (1533,)  and  again  performed  kt 
Chester  in  the  year  1600.  The  last  Mystery,  I  believe,  ever 
represented  in  England,  was  that  of  Christ's  Passion^  in  the 
reign  of  King  James  the  First,  w^hlch  Prynne  tells  us  was 
^^  performed  at  Elie-HoUse  in  Holborne,  when  Gundotnar 
lay  there,  on  Good^friday  at  night,  at  which  there  wera 
thoosands  present.'*  • 
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Itt  FfSDce  the  r^resentation  of  My^eries  was  forbid  in 
dtt  year  1548,  when  the  fraternity  associated  under  the 
of  The  Actors  of  our  Saviour* s  Passioiif  who  had  re- 
letters  patent  fit>m  King  Charles  the  Sixth,  in  1402, 
and  had  for  near  150  years  exhibited  religious  plays,  built 
their  new  theatre  on  the  site  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's 
bouse ;  and  were  authorised  by  an  arret  of  parliament  to  act, 
on  condhion  that  "  they  should  meddle  with  none  but  pro- 
fiine  subjects,  such  as  are  lawful  and  honest,  and  not  represent 
any  sacred  Mysteries."  Representations  founded  on  holy 
writ  continued  to  be  exhibited  in  Italy  till  the  year  1660,  and 
the  Mystery  of  CkrisCs  Passion  was  represented  at  Vienna 
80  lately  as  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 

Having  thus  occasionally  mentioned  foreign  theatres,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  observe,  that  the  stages  of  France 
so  lately  as  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  were 
entirely  unfurnished  with  scenery  or  any  kind  of  decoration, 
and  that  the  performers  at  that  time  remained  on  the  stage 
the  whcrfe  time  of  the  exhibition  ;  in  which  mode  perhaps  our 
Mysteries  in  England,  were  represented.  For  thb  informa- 
tion we  are  indebted  to  the  elder  Scaliger,  in  whose  Poe» 
ticks  IS  the  following  curious  passage :  ^^  At  present  in  France 
[about  the  year  1556]  plays  are  represented  in  such  a  manner, 
that  nothing  is  withdrawn  from  the  view  of  the  spectator. 
The  whole  amiaratus  of  the  theatre  consists  of  some  high 
seats  ranged  in  proper  order.  The  persons  of  the  scene  never 
depart  during  the  representation :  he  who  ceases  to  ^ak,  is 
considered  as  if  he  were  no  longer  on  the  stage.  But  in  truth 
it  is  extremely  ridiculous,  that  the  spectator  should  see  the 
•dor  listening,  and  yet  he  himself  should  not  hear  what  one 
of  his  fellow-actors  says  concerning  him,  though  in  his 
own  presence  and  within  his  hearing :  as  if  he  were  absent, 
while  he  is  present.  It  is  the  great  object  of  the  dramatiok 
poet  to  beep  the  mrnd  in  a  constant  ^tate  of  suspence  and  ex- 
pectation. But  in  our  theatres,  there  can  be  no  novelty,  no 
aurprise  :  insomuch  that  the  spectator  is  more  likely  to  be  sa- 
tiated with  what  he  has  already  seen,  than  to  have  any 
appetite  for  what  is  to  come.  Upon  this  ground  it  was,  that 
EMripides  objected  to  iEschylus,  in  The  Frogs  of  Aristophanes, 
for  Imving  introduced  Niobe  and  Achilles  as  mutes  upon  the 
scene,  with  a  covering  which  entirely  concealed  their  heads 
fironi  the  spectators." 

Another  practice,  equally  extraordinary,  is  mentioned  by 
Bulenger  in  his  treatise  on  the  Grecian  and  Roman  theatres. 
In  Us  time^  ao  late  as  in  the  year  1600,  all  the  actors  em* 
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ployed  in  a  dramatick  piece  came  on  the  stage  in  a  troop^ 
before  the  play  began,  and  presented  themselves  to  the  spec- 
tatorS)  in  order,*  says  he,  to  raise  the  expectation  of  the 
audience.  I  know  not  whether  this  was  ever  practised  in 
England.  Instead  of  raising,  it  should  seem  more  likely  to 
repress,  expectation.  I  suppose,  however,  this  writer  con- 
ceived the  audience  would  be  animated  by  the  number  of  the 
characters,  and  that  this  display  would  operate  on  the  gaping 
spectators  like  some  of  our  modem  enormous  play-bills;  in 
which  the  length  of  the  show  sometimes  constitutes  the 
principal  merit  of  the  entertainment.  . 

Mr.  Warton  observes  that  Moralities  were  become  so  fa- 
shionable a  spectacle  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Heniy 
the  Seventh,  that  ^^  John  Rastall,  a  learned  typographer, 
brother-in-law  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  extended  its  province, 
which  had  been  hitherto  confined  either  to  moral  allegory,  or 
to  religion  hlended  with  buffoonery,  and  conceived  a  design 
of  making  it  the  vehicle  of  science  and  philosophy.  With 
this  view  he  published  A  new  Inter  ludk  anaamery^  of 
the  nature  of  the  iiij  Elements^  declaring  many  proper 
points  of  philosophy  naturally  and  dyvers  straunge  tandySf 
SfC.  In  the  cosmographical  part  of  the  play,  in  which  the 
poet  professes  to  treat  of  dyvers  straunge  landySy  and  of  the 
new-found  landySy  the  tracts  of  America  recently  discovered, 
and  the  manners  of  the  natives  are  described.  The  charac- 
ters are,  a  Messenger,  who  speaks  the  prologue.  Nature, 
Humanity,  Studious  Desire,  Sensual  Appetite,  a  Tavemer, 
Experience,  and  Igriorance.*' 

As  it  is  uncertain  at  what  period  of  time  the  ancient 
Mysteries  ceased  to  be  represented  as  an  ordinary  spectacle 
for  the  amusement  of  the  people,  and  Moralities  were  sub- 
stituted in  their  room,  it  is  equrily  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
precise  time  when  the  latter  gave  way  to  a  more  legitimate 
theatrical  exhibition.  We  know  that  Moralities  were  exhi- 
bited occasionally  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  even  in  that  of  her  successor,  long  after  re- 
gular dramas  had  been  presented  on  the  scene ;  but  I  suspect 
that  about  the  yoar  1570  (the  IHth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth) 
this  species  of  drama  began  to  lose  much  of  its  attraction, 
and  gave  way  to  something  that  had  more  the  appearance  of 
comedy  and  tragedy.  Ganttmr  Gurton's  Needle^  which  was 
written  by  Mr.  Still,  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,) 
in  the  2Sd  year  of  his  age,  and  acted  at  Christ*s  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1^66,  is  pointed  out  by  the  ingenious  writer 
of  the  tract  entitled  Historia  Histrimicay  as  die  first  piece 
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^  thtt  looks  like  a  regular  comedy  ;*'  that  is,  the  first  play 
that  was  neither  Mystery  nor  Morality,  and  in  which  some 
homour  and  discrimination  of  character  may  be  found,  la 
IS&\'2,  Thomas  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst,  and  Thomas 
Norton,  joined  in  writing  the  tragedy  of  Ferrex  and  PorreXj 
which  was  exhibited  on  the  18th  of  January  in  that  year,  by 
the  Students  of  the  Inner  Temple,  before  Queen  Elizabeth, 
at  Whitehall.  Neither  of  these  pieces  appears  to  have  been 
acted  OD  a  publick  theatre,  nor  was  there  at  that  time  any 
building  in  London  constructed  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
representing  plays.  Of  the  latter  piece,  which,  as  Mr, 
Warton  has  observed,  is  perhaps  '^  the  first  specimen  in  our 
language  of  an  heroick  tale  written  in  verse,  and  divided  into 
acts  and  scenes,  and  cloathed  in  all  the  formalities  of  a  regular 
tragedy,"  a  correct  analysis  may  be  found  in  TiiK  History  op 
English  Poetry,  and  the  play  itself  within  these  few  yean 
hv  been  accurately  reprinted. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  the  same  judicious  writer, 
that  the  early  practice  of  performing  plays  in  schools  and 
universities  greatly  contributed  to  die  improvement  of  our 
drama.  "  While  the  people  were  amused  with  Skelton'a 
Trial  of  Simony^  Bale's  God*s  Promises,  arid  Christ's 
Detcent  into  Hell^  the  scholars  of  the  times  were  composing 
and  acting  plays  on  historical  subjects,  and  in  imitation  of 
Plautus  and  Terence.  Hence  ideas  of  legitimate  fable  must 
have  been  imperceptibly  derived  to  the  popular  and  vernacular 
drama." 

In  confirmation  of  what  has  been  suggested,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  princi|)al  dramatick  writers,  before  Shak- 
ipeare  appeared,  were  scholars.  Greene,  Lodge,  Peele^ 
Marlowe,  Nashe,  Lily,  and  Kyd,  had  all  a  regular  univer- 
sity education.  From  whatever  cause  it  may  have  arisen, 
the  dramatick  poetry  about  this  period  certainly  assumed  a 
better,  though  still  an  exceptionable,  form.  The  example 
which  had  been  furnished  by  Sackville,  was  quickly  followed, 
ftod  a  great  number  of  tragedies  and  historical  plays  was 
produced  between  the  years  1570  and  1590 ;  some  of  which 
are  still  extant,  though  by  far  the  greater  part  is  lost.  Thit,. 
1  apprehend,  was  the  great  era  of  those  bloody  and  bombas- 
tick  pieces,  which  afforded  subsequent  writei-s  perpetual 
topicks  of  ridicule :  and  during  the  same  period  were  exhi- 
bited many  Histories,  or  historical  dramas,  formed  on  our 
English  Chronicles,  and  representing  a  series  of  events 
umply  ID  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  happened.  Some 
have  sujqposed  that  Shakspeare  was  the  first  dramatick  poet 
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that  introduced  thu  speciea  of  drama ;  but  thk  b  all  undottbt* 
ed  error.  I  have  elsewhere  observed  that  every  one  of  the 
subjects  on  which  he  constructed  his  historical  plays,  appeait 
to  have  been  dramatized^  and  brought  upon  the  scene,  before 
bis  time.  The  historical  drama  is  by  an  elegant  naodem  wri- 
ter supposed  to  have  owed  its  rise  to  the  publicatioii  of  The 
Mirrourfor  Magistrates^  in  which  many  of  the  most  distin'^ 
gubhed  characters  in  English  history  are  introduced,  giving  a 
poetical  narrative  of  their  own  mbfortunes.  Of  tiib  book 
three  editions,  with  various  alterations  and  improvemciACs^ 
were  printed  between  1563  and  1587. 

At  length  (about  the  year  1591)  the  great  luminary  of  the 
dramatick  world  blazed  out,  and  our  poet  produced  ihtmt 
plays  which  have  now  for  two  hundred  years  been  the  boast 
and  admiration  of  his  countrymen. 

Our  earliest  dramas,  as  we  have  seen,  were  represented  in 
churches  or  near  them  by  ecclesiasticks :  but  at  a  very  earlj 
period,  I  believe,  we  had  regular  and  established  players, 
who  (Stained  a  livelihood  by  their  art.  So  early  as  in  the 
year  137B,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  the  sineing-boya  of 
St.  Paul's  represented  to  the  King,  that  they  had  been  at  a 
considerable  expence  in  preparing  a  stage  representation  at 
Christmas.  Tbese,  however,  cannot  properly  be  called  cO« 
medians,  nor  am  I  able  to  point  out  the  time  when  tlie 
lYTofession  of  a  player  became  common  and  estaUbhed.  It 
IMS  been  supposed  that  the  license  granted  by  Queen  EUza* 
bcth  to  James  Burbage  and  others,  in  1574,  was  the  first 
regular  license  ever  granted  to  comedians  in  England ;  but 
this  is  a  mbtake,  for  Heywood  informs  us  that  similar  U- 
ceHses  had  been  granted  by  her  father  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  King  Edward  the  Sbcth,  and  Queen  Mary.  Stowe 
records,  that  '^  when  King  Edward  the  Fourth  would  sheir 
himself  in  state  to  the  view  of  the  people,  he  repaired  to  bis 
palace  at  St.  John*s,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  see  the 
OUy  jfctors.**  In  two  books  in  the  Remembrancer's  office 
in  the  Exchequer,  containing  an  account  of  the  daily  expencea 
of  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  are  many  articles ;  froaa  which  it 
appears,  that  at  that  time  players,  both  French  and  English, 
made  a  part  of  the  appendages  of  the  court,  and  were  sup- 
ported by  regal  establishment. 

And  it  appears  that  there  was  then  not  only  a  regular 
troop  of  players  in  London,  but  also  a  royal  company.  The 
intimate  knowledge  of  die  French  language  and  manners 
which  Henry  must  have  acquired  during  hb  long  sojourn  ia 
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fofdgn  eourtSy  {ftom  147 1  to  1485,)  accounts  for  the  article 
relative  to  the  company  of  French  players. 

In  a  raaiiuscTtpt  in  the  Cotton ian  Library  in  the  Museum, 
Mterativ\e  is  given  of  the  shews  and  ceremonies  exhibited  at 
Christnaas  in  the  fiftli  year  of  thi^  i<ing*s  reign,  14^0  :  "  This 
Cristnmss  I  saw  no  disgysyngs,  and  but  rig  hi  few  plays;  but 
tiier  was  an  abbot  of  mis-rule,  that  made  muchesport)  and  did 
right  well  hb  office.— On  Candell  Mass  day,  tlie  king,  the 
the  qweu,  my  ladye  the  king*s  moder,  with  the  substance  of 
al  the  lordea  lemporell  present  at  tlie  parlement,  &c.  wenten 
a  procession  from  the  chapeli  into  the  hall,  and  soo  into 
Wtsliiiynster  Hall : — ^The  kynge  was  that  daye  in  a  riche 
gowiie  of  purple,  pirled  withe  gold,  furred  wytlie  sabuls : — At 
nyght  the  king,  the  qwene,  and  my  ladye  the  kyngs  moder, 
came  into  the  Whit  hall,  and  ther  had  a  pley" — On  New- 
yeeres  day  at  nyght,  (says  the  same  writer,  speaking  of  the 
year  1488,)  ther  was  a  goodly  disgysyng,  and  also  this  Crist- 
mass  ther  wcr  many  affd  dyvers  playes,'* 

A  jM'OcIamation  which  was  issued  out  in  the  year  1 547  hy 
King  Edward  the  Sixth,  to  prohibit  for  about  two  montlis  the 
exhibition  of  '^  any  kind  of  interlude,  play,  dialogue,  or 
otiier  matter  set  forth  in  the  form  of  a  play,  in  the  English 
tongae,"  de^ribes  plays  as  a  familiar  entertainment,  both  in 
London  and  in  the  country,  and  the  profession  of  an  actor  as 
commoti  and  establbhed.  ^^  For  as  much  as  great  number  of 
those  that  be  common  playeis  of  interludes  and  playesj  fs 
well  within  the  city  of  London  as  elsewhere  within  the  realme, 
doe  for  the  most  part  play  such  interludes  as  contain  matter 
lending  to  sedition,*'  &c.  By  common  players  of  interludes 
here  mentioned,  1  apprehend,  were  meant  tiie  players  of  the 
city,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  king's  own  servants.  In 
a  manuscript  which  I  saw  some  years  ago,  and  which  is  now 
in  the  library  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  are  sunflry  charges 
for  the  players  belonging  to  King  Edward  the  Sixth  ;  but  I 
have  not  preserved  the  articles.  And  in  the  house-hold 
book  of  Queen  Mary,  in  the  Library  of  the  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety, is  an  entry  which  shows  that  she  also  had  a  theatrical 
establishment :  *^  Eight  players  of  interludes,  each  66s.  8d. — 
261.  13s.  4d. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  originally  plays  were 
perform^  in  churches.  Though  Boimer  Bishop  of  London 
isiued  a  proclamation  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  in  1542, 
piohthitlng  ^  all  manner  of  common  plays,  games,  or  in- 
terludesi  to  be  played,  set  forth,  or  declared  within  their 
etnirciies,  cfaappebi'^  &c.  the  practice  seems  to  have  been 
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continued  occasionally  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth ; 
for  the  author  of  The  Third  Blast  of' Retrait  from  Plays  and 
Players  complains,  in  1580,  that  ^  the  players  are  permitted 
to  publish  their  mammetrie  in  every  temple  of  God,  4hd 
that  throughout  England;"  &c.  and  this  abuse  is  taken 
notice  of  in  one  of  the  Canons  of  King  James  the  first,  given 
soon  after  his  accession  in  the  year  1603.  Early,  however, 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  established  players  of  London 
began  to  act  in  temporary  theatres  constructed  in  the  yards  of 
inns ;  and  about  the  year  15/0, 1  ima^ne,  one  or  two  regular 
playliouses  were  erected.  Both  the  theatre  in  Blackfriars  and 
that  in  Whitefriars  were  certainly  built  before  1580 ;  for  we 
learn  from  a  puritanical  pamphlet  published  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, that  soon  after  that  year,  ''  many  goodly  citizens  and 
well  disposed  gentlemen  of  London,  considering  that  play- 
houses and  dicing-houses  were  traps  for  young  gentlemen, 
and  others,  and  perceiving  that  many  inconveniencies  and 
great  damage  would  ensue  upon  the  long  suffering  of  the 
«ame, — acquainted  some  pious  magistrates  therewith, — ^who 
thereupon  made  humble  suite  to  Queene  Elizabeth  and  her 
privy-councell,  and  obtained  leave  from  her  majesty  to 
thrust  the  players  out  of  the  citty,  and  to  pull  down  all  play* 
< houses  and  dicing-houses  within  their  liberties;  which  accord- 
ingly was  effected,  and  the  playhouses  in  Gracious-street,  Bi- 
shopsgate-street,  that  nigh  Paul's,  that  on  Ludgate-hill,  and 
the  White-friers,  were  quite  pulled  down  and  suppressed  by 
the  care  of  these  religious  senators."  The  theatre  in  Black- 
friars, not  being  within  the  liberties  of  the  city  of  London, 
escaped  the  fury  of  these  fanaticks.  Elizabeth,  however, 
though  she  yielded  in  this  instance  to  the  frenzy  of  the  time, 
was  during  the  whole  course  of  her  reign  a  favourer  of  the 
stage,  and  a  frequent  attendant  upon  plays.  So  early  as  in  the 
year  1569,  as  we  learn  from  another  puritanical  writer,  the 
children  of  her  chapel,  (who  are  described  as  ^^  her  majesty^s 
unfledged  minions,")  ^^  flaunted  it  in  their  silkes  and  sattens,'* 
and  acted  plays  on  profane  subjects  in  the  chapel-royal.  In 
1574  she  granted  a  licence  to  James  Burbage,  probably  the  &- 
ther  of  the  celebrated  tragedian,  and  four  others,  servants  to 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  exhibit  all  kinds  of  stage-plays,  du- 
ring pleasure,  in  any  part  of  England,  ^  as  well  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  her  loving  subjects,  as  for  her  own  solace  and  pleasure 
when  she  should  think  good  to  see  them ;"  and  in  the  year 
1585,  soon  after  a  furious  attack  bad  been  made  on  the  stage 
by  the  puritans,  twelve  of  the  principal  comedians  of  that  time^ 
.at  the  earnest  request  of  Sir  Francis  Walainghomj  were  ae- 
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fccted  from  the  companies  then  subsisting,  under  the  h'cence 
and  protection  of  various  noblemen,  and  were  sworn  her  ma- 
jesty's servants,  flight  of  them  had  an  annual  stipend  of  31. 
69.  8d.  each.  At  that  time  there  were  eight  companies  of 
comedians,  each  of  which  performed  twice  or  thrrce  a  week. 

King  James  the  First  appears  to  have  patronized  the  stage 
with  as  much  warmth  as  his  predecessor.  In  1599,  while 
he  was  yet  in  Scotland,  he  solicited  Queen  Elizabeth  (if  we 
nay  believe  a  modern  historian)  to  send  a  company  of  Eng- 
lish comedians  to  Edinburgh ;  and  very  soon  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  granted  a  licence  to  the  company  at  the 
Globe,  which  is  found  in  Rymer's  Fcedera, 


TJAVING  now,  as  concisely  as  I  could,  traced  the  History 
of  the  Eioglish  Stage,  from  its  first  rude  state  to  the 
period  of  its  maturity  and  greatest  splendor,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  exhibit  as  accurate  a  delineation  of  the  internal  form 
and  economy  of  our  ancient  theatres,  as  the  distance  at 
which  we  stand,  and  the  obscurity  of  the  subject,  will 
permit. 

The  most  ancient  English  playhouses  of  which  I  have 
found  any  account,  are,  the  playhouse  in  Blackjriars^  that 
in  IVhitefrioTSj  the  Theatre,  of  which  I  am  unable  to  ascer- 
tain the  situation,  and  The  Curtain j  in  Shoreditch.  The 
Theatre,  from  its  name,  was  probably  the  first  building 
erected  in  or  near  the  metropolis  purposely  for  scenick  exhi- 
bitioos. 

In  the  time  of  Shakspeare  there  were  seven  principal 
theatres :  three  private  houses,  namely,  that  in  Blackfriars, 
that  in  IVhitefrwrSj  and  The  Cockpit  or  Phoenix,  in  Drury 
Lane  ;  and  four  that  were  called  publick  theatres ;  viz.  The 
Globe  on  the  Bankside,  The  Curtain  in  Shoreditch,  The  Red 
Bull,  at  the  upper  end  of  St.  John's  Street,  and  The  Fortune 
in  Whitecross  Street.  The  last  two  were  chiefly  frequented 
by  citizens.  There  were,  however,  but  six  companies  of  co- 
inedians;  for  the  playhouse  in  Blackfiriars,  and  the  Globe, 
belonged  to  the  same  troop.  Beside  these  seven  theatres, 
there  were  for  some  time  on  the  Bankside  three  other  publick 
dieatres ;  The  Swan,  The  Rose,  and  The  Hope :  but  The 
Hope  being  used  chiefly  as  a  bear-garden,  and  The  Swan  and 
The  Bote   having  fallen   to  decay  early  in  King  Jameses 
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reign,  they  ougbt  not  to  be  enumerated  with  the  other  regular 
theatres. 

All  the  estahlished  theatres  that  were  open  in  1598,  wert 
ehher  without  the  city  of  Liondon  or  its  liberties. 

It  appears  from  the  office-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
Master  of  the  Revels  to  King  James  the  Fir^,  and  the  two 
succeeding  kings,  that  very  soon  after  our  poet's  death,  in 
the  year  1622,  there  were  but  five  principal  oompaDies  of 
comedians  in  London ;  the  King's  Sen'ants,  who  performed 
at  the  Globe  and  in  Biackfriars ;  the  Prince'9  Servants,  wlui 
performed  then  at  the  Curtain ;  the  Palsgiave's  Servants^ 
who  had  possession  of  the  Fortune ;  the  players  of  the  Re- 
vels, who  acted  at  the  Red  Bull ;  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth's 
Servants,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  denominated,  the  Queen 
of  Bohemia's  players,  wlio  performed  at  the  Cockpit  in  Dniry 
Lane. 

When  Prynne  published  his  Histriomastix^  (1633,)  there 
were  six  playhouses  open ;  the  theatre  i|fi  Blapkfriars ;  the 
Globe ;  tlie  Fortune ;  the  Red  JByll ;  the  Cockpit  oj:  Phoenix, 
and  a  theatre  in  8alisbujry  Courts  Whitefriari. 

All  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  appear  to  have  beep  per* 
formed  either  at  The  Ghbej  or  the  theatre  in  Blfiickfriars.  \ 
sliall  therefore  confine  my  inquiries  principally  ^p  those  two* 
They  belonged,  as  I  have  already  observed,  to  the  same 
company  of  comedians,  namely,  his  A^aje^ty's  servafits, 
which  title  they  obtained  after  a  licence  bad  beejp  grapted  to 
them  by  King  James  in  1603 ;  having  b^efpr^  that  time,  I 
apprehend,  been  called  the  servants  of  the  Lprd  Chamber- 
lain.  Like  the  other  servants  of  the  househpld,  the  pen* 
formers  enrolled  into  this  company  were  sworn  into  office^ 
and  each  of  them  was  allowed  four  yards  of  bastard  scarlet 
for  a  cloak,  and  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  velvet  fcr  the  cqpe, 
every  second  year. 

The  theatre  in  Biackfriars  was  situated  pear  ^e  present 
Apothecaries'  Hall,  in  the  neighbourhpod  of  which  there  is 
yet  Plaj/home  Yard^  not  far  from  which  the  theatre  probably 
stood.  It  was,  as  has  been  mentioned,  a  private  bquse ;  Jbuf 
what  were  tlie  distmgui^ing  marks  of  .a  private  playho^sei 
it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  We  know  opiy  that  it  was 
smaller  than  those  which  were  called  publick  theatres ;  an4 
tliat  in  the  private  theatres  plays  were  usually  prpsfsnted  by 
candle-light. 

In  this  theatre,  which  was  a  very  ancient  one^  the  cbiUbeii 
of  the  Revels  occasionally  performed. 

Ix  is  said  in  Camden's  Annals  of  the  reign  of  ]Ku)g  Jaxac? 
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ibe  Fust,  tbat  the  theatre  in  Blackfriars  fell  down  in  the  yonr 
1623,  and  that  above  eighty  persons  were  killed  by  the  acci- 
dent; but  he  was  misiDformed.  'lite  room  wliich  gave  way 
wan  in  a  private  house,  aud  apprapriatcd  to  the  service  of 
rcligiim. 

I  am  unable  to  ascertain  at  what  time  the  Gluhc  theatre 
was  built.  HentZDer  has  alluded  to  tt  as  existing  id  1598, 
though  be  does  not  expressly  mention  it.  1  believe  it  was  not 
built  long  before  the  year  159(>.  It  was  situated  on  the  BaiJc- 
■ide,  (the  southern  side  of  the  river  Thames,)  nearly  oppo> 
Mte  to  Friday  Street,  CEieapside.  It  was  an  liexagonal  wouden 
fauildinfT*  pertly  open  to  the  weather,  and  partly  thatched.^ 
When  Hentzner  wrote,  all  tlte  other  tlieatres  as  welt  as  thit 
were  compoaed  of  wood. 

'  In  the  long  Antwerp  View  of  Lonilon  in  the  Pepysian  Librarr 
tt  Cambridge,  is  arepreBentatinnof  thu  Glel)e  theatre,  from  wliicfi 
a  drawing  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henley,  and  transmitted  ta 
Mr.  .Steeveni.    From  that  drawing  this  cut  was  made. 
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The  Globe  was  a  publick  theatre,  and  of  con^derabk 
size,  and  there  they  always  act^d  by  da(y-iight.  On  the  roof 
<of  this  and  the  other  publick  theatres  a  pole  was  erected,  to 
which  a  flag  was  affixed.  These  flags  were  probably  dis- 
played only  during  the  hours  of  exliibition  3  and  it  should 
seem  from  one  of  the  old  comedies  that  they  were  taken 
down  in  Lent,  in  which  time,  during  the  early  part  of  King 
James's  reign,  plays  were  not  allowed  to  be  represented, 
though  at  a  subsequent  period  this  prohibition  was  dispensed 
with. 

I  formerly  conjectured  that  The  Globe,  though  hes^agonal 
at  the  outside,  was  perhaps  a  rotunda  within,  and  that  it 
might  have  derived  its  name  from  its  circular  form.  But, 
though  the  part  appropriated  to  the  audience  was  probably 
circular,  I  now  believe  that  the  house  was  denominated  only 
from  its  sign ;  which  was  a  figure  of  Hercules  supporting 
the  Globe,  under  wliich  was  written,  Totus  mundits  agii 
hisirionem.  lliis  theatre  was  burnt  down  on  the  29th  of 
June,  1613;  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  following  y^r,  and 
decorated  with  more  ornament  than  had  been  originally  be- 
stowed upon  it. 

The  exhibitions  at  the  Globe  seem  to  have  been  calculated 
chiefly  for  the  lower  class  of  people;  tliose  at  Blackfriars, 
for  a  more  select  and  judicious  audience.  This  appears  from 
the  following  prologue  to  Shirley's  Doubtful  Heir,  which  is 
inserted  among  his  poenii^,  printed  in  1G46,  with  this  title ; 

**  Prologue  at  tlie  Globe,  to  his  Comedy  called  The  Doiibi^ 
Jul  Heiry  which  should  have  been  presented  at  the  Blacks 
friars, 

^*  Gentlemen,  I  am  only  sent  to  say, 

<'  Our  author  did  not  calculate  his  play 

**  For  this  meridian.     The  Bankside^  ne  knows, 

*'  Is  fiur  more  skilful  at  the  ebbs  and  flows 

**  Of  water  than  of  wit ;  he  did  not  mean 

*'  For  the  elevation  of  your  poles,  this  scene. 

"  No  shews, — no  dance, — and  what  you  most  delight  in^ 

**  Grave  understanders,  here's  no  target-fighting 

*•  Upon  the  stage ;  all  work  for  cutlers  barr'd ; 

**  No  bawdry,  nor  no  ballads ; — this  goes  hard : 

<<  But  language  clean,  and,  what  affects  you  not, 

*^  Without  impossibilities  the  plot ; 

*'  No  clown,  no  squibs,  no  devil  in't.— -Oh  now, 

**  You  sauirrels  that  want  nuts,  what  will  you  do  ? 

**  Pray  do  not  crack  the  benches,  and  we  may 

^  Hereafter  fit  your  palates  with  a  play. 
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**  But  you  that  can  contract  yourselves,  and  sit, 

••  A«  you  were  now  in  the  Blackfriars  pit, 

**  And  will  not  deaf  us  with  lewd  noise  and  tongues, 

*^  Because  we  have  no  heart  to  break  our  lungs, 

**  Will  pardon  our  vast  stage,  and  not  disgrace 

*'  This  play,  meant  for  your  persons,  not  the  place.'* 

The  superior  discernment  of  the  Blackfriars  audience  may 
be  likewise  collected  from  a  passage  in  the  preface  prefixed 
by  Hemings  and  Condell  to  the  first  folio  edition  of  our  au* 
thorns  works :  "  And  though  you  be  a  magistrate  ofwit,  and 
sit  oo  the  stage  at  Blackfriers^  or  the  Cockpit,  to  arraigne  plays 
dailie,  know  these  plays  have  had  their  trial  already^  and 
stood  out  all  appeales/' 

A  writer  already  quoted  informs  us  that  one  of  these  the* 
atres  was- a  winter,  and  the  other  a  summer,  house.  As  ili§ 
Globe  was  partly  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  they  acted  there 
usually  by  day-light,  it  appeared  to  me  probable  (when  this 
Essay  was  originally  published)  that  this  was  the  summer 
theatre ;  and  I  have  lately  found  my  conjecture  confirmed  by 
Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Manuscript.  The  king's  company 
usually  began  to  play  at  the  Globe  in  the  month  of  May.  The 
exhibitions  here  seem  to  have  been  more  frequent  than  at 
Blackfriars,  till  the  year  1604,  or  1605,  when  the  Bankside 
appears  to  have  become  less  fashionable,  and  less  frequented 
than  it  formerly  had  been. 

Many  of  our  ancient  dramatick  pieces  (as  has  been  already 
observcMJ)  were  performed  in  the  yards  of  carriers'  inns,  in 
which,  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  the 
(XHDedians,  who  then  first  united  themselves  in  companies, 
erected  an  occasional  stage.  The  form  of  these  temporary 
playhouses  seems  to  be  preserved  in  our  modern  theatre,  llie 
galleries,  in  both,  are  ranged  over  each  other  on  three  sides 
of  the  building.  The  small  rooms  under  the  lowest  of  these 
galleries  answer  to  our  present  boxes ;  and  it  is  observable  that 
these,  even  in  theatres  which  were  built  in  a  subsequent  period 
expressly  for  dramatick  exhibitions,,  still  retained  their  old 
name,  and  are  frequently  called  rooms,  by  our  ancient  wri- 
ters. The  yard  bears  a  sufficient  resemblance  to  the  pit,  as 
at  {Mesent  in  use.  We  may  suppose  the  stage  to  have  been 
raised  in  this  area,  on  the  fourtn  side,  with  its  back  to  the 
gateway  of  the  inn,  at  which  the  money  for  admission  was 
taken.  Thus,  in  fine  weather,  a  playhouse  not  incommodious 
might  have  been  formed. 

Hence,  in  the  middle  of  the  Globe,  and  I  suppose  of  the 
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other  pullick  theatres,  in  the  time  of  Shakq)eare9  there  wu  M 
open  ^ard  or  area,  where  the  common  people  stood  to  see  the 
Exhibition :  from  which  circumstance  they  are  called  by  our 
author  groundlings^  and  by  Ben  Jonsoh  '^  the  undersimdmg 
gentlemen  of  the  ground/* 

The  galleries,  or  scaffoldsy  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
and  that  part  of  the  liouse  which  in  private  theatres  wat- 
named  the  pit,  seem  to  have  been  at  the  same  price ;  and 
probably  in  houses  of  reputation,  such  as  the  Globe,  and 
that  in  Blackfriars,  the  price  of  admission  into  those  parta 
of  the  theatre  was  sixpence,  while  in  some  meaner  play- 
houses  it  was  only  a  penny,  in  others  twopence.  The  price 
of  admission  into  tne  best  rooms  or  boxes,  was,  I  beUevei 
in  our  author's  time,  a  shilling;  though  afterwards  it  aj^pears 
to  have  risen  to  two  shillings,  and  half  a  crown.  At  the 
iBlackfriars  theatre  the  price  of  the  boxes  was,  I  imaging 
higher  than  at  the  Globe. 

x^rom  several  passages  in  our  old  plays  we  learn,  that  spec* 
tators  were  admitted  on  the  stage,  and  that  the  criticks  and 
wits  of  the  time  usually  sat  there.  Some  were  placed  on  the 
ground ;  others  sat  on  stools,  of  which  the  price  was  eithef 
sixpence,  or  a  shilling,  according,  I  suppose,  to  the  commo* 
diousness  of  the  situation.  And  they  were  attended  hj^  psg^ 
who  furnished  them  with  pipes  and  tobacco,  wmch  waa 
smoked  here  as  weH  as  in  other  parts  of  the  house.  Yet  it 
should  seem  that  persons  were  suffered  to  sit  on  the  stage  only 
in  the  private  playhouses,  (such  as  BlackfriarSf  &c;)  where 
ihe  audieDce  was  more  select,  and  of  a  higher  class ;  and  dbat 
in  the  Globe  and  the  other  publick  theatres^  no  such  licence 
waspermitted. 
.  Tne  stage  was  stre\ved  with  rushes,  which,  we  learn  from 
Hentzner  and  Caius  de  Ephemera,  was  in  the  time  of  Shak« 
speare  the  usual  covering  of  Soots  in  England.  On  some 
occasions  it  was  entirely  matted  over ;  but  this  was  probably 
very  rare.  The  curtain  which  bangs  in  the  front  of  the  I^ne* 
sent  stage,  drawn  up  by  lines  and  pullies,  though  not  §  mo^ 
dern  invention,  (for  it  was  used  by  Inigo  Jones  in  the 
masques  at  court,)  was  yet  an  ajqparatus  to  which  tlie  siipple 
mecnanism  of  our  ancient  tlieatres  had  not  arrived ;  for  ii| 
them  the  curtains  opened  in  the  middle,  and  were  drawA 
backwards  and  forwards  on  an  iron  rod.  In  some  play- 
houses they  were  woollen,  in  others,  made  of  silk.  Towai^l 
the  rear  of  the  stage  there  appears  to  have  been  a.  balconj^ 
or  upper  stag^i  the  platform  of  which  was  pr(d)ably  cigiht-'ic 
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trine  fSeet  irom  the  ground.  I  suppose  it  to  have  been  supported 
by  pilhurs.  From  hence,  in  many  of  our  (rfd  pUiys^  part  of 
the  dialogue  was  spoken ;  and  in  the  boat  of  it  curtains 
UkewisQ  were  hung,  so  as  occasionally  to  conceal  the  persons 
in  it  fnm  the  view  of  the  audience.  At  each  side  of  this 
bdcooy  was  a  box,  very  inconveniently  situated  which  some* 
times  was  called  die  private  box.  In  these  boxes,  which  were 
at  a  lower  price,  some  persons  sate,  either  from  economy  or 
siiwihrit^. 

How  little  the  imaginations  of  the  audience  were  assisted 
by  scenical  deception,  and  how  much  necessity  our  author 
nd  to  call  oi|  them  to  *^  piece  out  imperfections  with  their 
Aougfats,"  may  be  collected  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who^ 
describing  the  state  of  the  drama  and  the  stage,  in  his  time^ 
(about  the  year  1583,)  says,  '^  Now  you  uiall  have  three 
ladies  walk  to  gather  flowers,  and  then  we  must  beleeve  the 
stage  to  be  a  garden.  By  and  by  we  heare  news  of  ship« 
wrack  in  the.  same  place;  then  we  are  to  blame,  if  we  ac-» 
eept  it  not  for  a  rock.  Upon  the  back  of  that,  comes  out  a 
Udious  monster  with  fire  and  smoke ;  and  then  the  miserable 
beholders  are  bound  to  take  it  for  a  cave ;  while  in  the  mean 
time  two  armies  fly  in,  represented  with  four  swords  and 
boeklen,  and  then  what  hard  hart  wil  not  receive  it  for  a 
pkclicd  field." 

The  first  notice  that  I  have  found  of  any  thing  like  move- 
able scenes  being  used  in  England,  is  in  the  narrative  of  the 
entertainment  given  to  King  James  at  Oxford,  in  August^ 
1605,  when  three  plays  were  performed  in  the  hall  of  Christ 
Chureb,  of  which  we  have  the  following  account  by  a  con- 
temporary writer.  "  The  stage''  (he  tells  us)  '^  was  built 
dose  to  me  upper  end  of  the  hall,  as  it  seemed  at  the  first 
tiffht :  but  indeed  it  was  but  a  false  wall  faire  painted,  and 
adorned  with  stately  pillars,  which  pillars  would  turn  about ; 
bjr  reason  whereof,  with  the  help  of  other  painted  qlothes, 
tteir  stage  did  vary  three  times  in  the  acting  of  one  tragedy :" 
tiiat  is,  in  other  words,  there  were  three  scenes  employed  in 
tile  exhibition  of  the  piece.     The  scenery  was  contrived  by 

a;o  Jones,  who  b  described  as  a  great  traveller,  and  who 
ertook  to  **  further  his  employers  much,  and  fumbh 
them  with  rare  devices,  hut  produced  very  little  to  that  which 
ns  expected.'' 

It  is  observable,  that  the  writer  of  this  account  was  not 
.acquainted  even  with  the  term,  sce?iey  having  used  painted 
mUiei  instead  of  it :  nor  indeed  is  this  surprising^  iC  not  be* 

b2 
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ing  tlfen  found  in  this  sense  in  any  dictionary  or  vocabulary^ 
English  or  foreign,  that  I  have  met  with.  Had  the  common 
stages  been  furnished  with  them,  neither  this  writer,  nor 
the  makers  at  dictionaries,  could  have  been  ignorant  of  it. 
To  eflect  even  what  was  done  at  Christ-Church,  the  Univer- 
sity found  it  necessary  to  employ  two  of  the  king's  carpen- 
ters, and  to  have  the  advice  of  the  controller  of  his  works. 
The  Queen's  Masque,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  preceding 
January,  was  not  much  more  successful,  though  above 
80001.  was  expended  upon  it.  ^^  At  night,"  says  Sir  Dudley 
Carieton,  ^  we  had  the  Queen's  Maske  in  the  Banqueting- 
faouse,  or  rather  her  Pageant.  There  was  a  great  engine  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  room,  which  had  moti(»i,  and  in  it 
wcfre  the  images  of  sea-horses,  (with  other  terrible  fishes,) 
which  were  ridden  by  the  Moors.  The  indecorum  was,  that 
there  was  all  fish  and  no  water.  At  the  further  end  was  a 
great  shell  in  form  of  a  skallop,  wherein  were  four  seats ;  on 
the  lowest  sat  the  queen  with  my  lady  Bedford ;  on  the  rest 
were  placed  the  ladies  Sufiblk,  Diarby,"  &c.  Such  were 
most  of  the  Masques  in  the  time  of  James  the  First :  tri- 
umphal cars,  castles,  rocks^  caves,  pillars,  temples^  clouds, 
rivers,  tritons,  &c.  composed  the  principal  part  of  their  de- 
coration. In  the  courtly  masques  given  by  his  successor 
during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  reign,  and  in  some  of  the 
plays  exhibited  at  court,  the  art  of  scenery  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  improved.  In  1636  a  piece  written  by 
Thomas  Heywood,  called  Love's  Mistress  or  the  Queen's 
Masque,  was  represented  at  Denmark  House  before  their 
Majesties.  "  For  the  rare  decweroents"  (says  Heywood  in 
his  preface)  ^  which  new  apparelled  it,  wlien  it  oame  the 
second  time  to  the  royal  view,  (her  gracious  majesty  then 
entertaining  his  highness  at  Denmark  House  upon  his  birth- 
dav,)  I  cannot  pretermit  to  give  a  due  character  to  that  ad-» 
mirable  artist  Mr.  Inigo  Jones,  master  surveyor  of  the  king's 
worke,  &c.  who  to  every  act,  nay  almost  to  every  scene,  by 
his  excellent  inventicxis  gave  such  an  extraordinary  lustre ; 
upoii  every  occasion  changing  the  stage,  to  the  admiration  of 
aU  the  spectators/'  Here,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  we  may 
remark,  the  term  scene  is  not  used :  the  stage  was  changed, 
to  the  admiration  of  all  the  spectators. 

In  August,  1636,  The  Royal  Slave,  written  by  a  very 
popular  poet,  William  Cartwrlght,  was  acted  at  Oxford  be- 
fore the  king  and  queen,  and  afterwards  at  Hatnpton-Court, 
Wood  infonns  us,  that  the  scenery  wns  an  exquisite  and  im^ 
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€Miiiion  piece  of  machinery^  contrived  by  Inigo  Jones. 
The  play  was  printed  in  1639 ;  and  yet  even' at  that  late  pe- 
riod, the  term  scene,  in  the  sense  now  affixed  to  it,  was  un-^ 
known  to  the  author ;  for  describing  the  various  scenes  em- 
ployed ill  this  court-exhibition,  he  denominates  them  thus: 
**  The  first  Appearance,  a  temple  of  the  sun. — Second  Ap^ 
pearance,  a  city  in  the  front,  and  a  prison  at  the  side,"  &c. 
The  three  other  Appearances  in  this  play^  were^  a  wood,  a  pa- 
lace, and  a  castle. 

In  every  disquisition  of  this  kind  much  trouble  and  many 
words  might  be  saved,  by  defining  the  subject  of  dispute. 
Before  therefore  1  proceed  further  in  this  inquiry,  I  think 
it  proper  to  say,  that  by  a  scene,  I  mean,  A  painting  in  per- 
n>ective  on  a  clothfastened  to  a  wooden  frame  or  roller ;  and 
tfiat  I  do  not  mean  by  this  term,  ^  a  coffin,  or  a  tomb,  or  a 
gilt  chair,  or  a  fair  chain  of  pearl,  or  a  crucifix ;"  and  I  am 
die  rather  induced  to  make  this  declaration^  because  a  writer^ 
who  obliquely  alluded  to  the  position  which  I  am  now  main- 
taining, soon  after  the  first  edition  of  this  Essay  was  pub- 
Ibhed,  has  mentioned  exhibitions  of  this  kind  as  a  proof  of 
the  scenery  of  our  old  plays ;  and  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  point  is  completely  established  by  this  clecisive  argument^ 
triumphantly  adds,  **  Let  us  for  the  future  no  more  be  told 
of  the  want  of  proper  scenes  and  dresses  in  our  ancient 
theatres." 

A  passage  which  has  been  produced  from  one  of  the  old 
oomedies,  proves  that  the  common  theatres  were  furnished 
with  some  rude  pieces  of  machinery,  which  were  used  when 
it  was  necessary  to  exhibit  the  descent  of  some  god  or  saint  $ 
but  it  is  manifest  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  as  well 
aa  from  all  the  contemporary  accounts,  that  the  mechanism 
of  our  ancient  theatres  seldom  went  beyond  a  tomb,  a  painted 
dmir,  a  sinking  cauldron,  or  a  trap-door,  and  that  none  of 
diem  had  moveable  scenes.  When  King  Henry  VIII.  is  to 
be  discovered  by  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  reading 
in  his  study,  the  scenical  direction  in  the  first  folio,  1629, 
(which  was  printed  apparently  from  playhouse  copies,)  is, 
^  The  King  draws  the  curtain,  p.  e.  draws  it  open]  and  sits 
reading  pensively ;"  for,  beside  the  principal  curtains  that 
hung  in  the  front  of  the  stage,  they  used  others  as  substi- 
tutes for  scenes,  which  were  denominated  traverses.  If  a 
bedchamber  is  to  be  represented,  no  change  of  scene  i^  men- 
tiooed;  but  the  property-man  is  simplv  ordered  to  thrust 
firth  a  bed^  ot,  the  curtains  being >opene^  a  bed.is  exhibited. 
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S09  in  the  old  play  on  which  Shakspeare  formed  his  King 
Henry  VL  P.  II>.  when  Cardinal  Beaufort  is  e&hibited  dying, 
the  stagB-diiection  is—''  Enter  King  and  Salisbury,  and  thea 
the  curtames  be  drawn^  (1.  e.  drawn  openj  and  the  Cardinal 
is'discoyered  in  his  bed,  raving  and  staring  as  if  he  were 
mad/'  When  the  &ble  requires  the  Roman  capitol  to  be  re* 
presented,  we  find  two  officers  enter,  ^'  to  lay  cushions,  as  ii 
were  in  the  capitol."  So,  in  King  Richard  IL  Act  IV.  sc. 
i ;  ''  Bolingbrc^e,  &a,  enter  as  to  the  parliament."  Again, 
in  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  1600 :  ''  Enter  Cambridge,  Scroop, 
and  Gray,  as  in  a  chamber."  When  the  citizens  of  Angiers 
.are  to  appear  on  the  walb  of  their  town,  and  young  Arthur 
to  leap  from  the  battlements,  I  suppose  our  ancestors  were 
eontented  with  seeing  them  in  the  balcony  already  described ; 
or  perhaps  a  few  boards  were  tacked  together,  and  pabted  so 
as  to  resemble  the  rude  discoloured  walla  of  an  old  town,  be- 
hind which  a  jdatform  might  have  been  placed  near  the  top, 
on  which  the  citizens  stood  :  but  surely  this  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  scene.  Though  undoubtedly  our  poet's  company 
were  furnished  with  some  wooden  labrick  sufficiently  resem- 
bling a  tomb,  for  which  they  must  have  had  occasion  in  se- 
Ferai  plays,  yet  some  doubt  may  be  entertained,  whether  in 
Borneo  and  Juliet  any  exhibition  of  Juliet's  monument  was 
given  on  the  stage.  Romeo  perhaps  only  opened  with  liis 
mattock  one  of  the  stage  trap-doors,  (which  might  have  repre- 
aented  a  tomb-stooe,)  by  wnich  he  descended  to  a  vault  be- 
neath the  stage,  where  Juliet  was  deposited ;  and  this  notion 
k  countenanced  by  a  passage  in  the  play,  and  by  the  poem  on 
whidb  the  drama  was  founded. 

In  all  the  old  copies  of  the  play  last-mentioned  we  ^nd  the 
following  stage-direction :  *^  Tney  march  about  the  stage^ 
and  serving^men  came  forth  with  their  napkins"  A  more 
decisive  fffoaf  than  this,  that  the  stage  was  not  furnished 
with  scenes,  cannot  be  produced.  Romeo^  Mercutio,  &c. 
with  their  torch-bearers  and  attendants,  are  the  persons  who 
march  about  the  stage.  They  are  in  the  street,  on  their  W9j 
to  Capulet's  house,  where  a  masquerade  is  given ;  but  Ca^ 
pulet's  servants  who  come  forth  with  their  napkins,  are  mj^ 
posed  to  be  in  a  hall  or  saloon  of  their  master's  bouse :  yet 
both  the  masquers  without  and  the  servants  within  appear  on 
the  same  qpot.  In  like  manner  in  King  Henry  Fill,  the 
very  same  spot  is  at  once  the  outside  ana  inside  of  the  Coiui- 
oil-Chamber, 

It  is  not,  however,  necessaiy  to  insist  either  upon  the 
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term  itself,  in  the  sense  of  a  painting  in  perspective  on  cloth 
ir  euifas,  being  unknown  to  our  early  writers,  or  upon  the 
various  stage-directions  which  are  found  in  the  plays  of  our 
poet  and  his  contemporaries,  and  which  afford  the  strongest 
presumptive  evidence  that  the  stage  in  his  time  was  not  fur- 
nished with  scenes :  because  we  have  to  the  same  point  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  Shakspeare  himself,  of  Ben  Jonson, 
of  every  writer  of  the  last  age  who  has  had  occasion  to  men- 
tioQ  tms  subject,  and  even  of  the  very  person  who  first  in- 
troduced scenes  on  the  publick  stage. 

In  the  year  1629  Jonson's  comedy  intitled  The  New  Inn 
was  performed  at  the  Blackfriars  theatre,  and  desen^edly 
dsmned.  Ben  was  so  much  incensed  at  the  town  for  con- 
demning his  piece,  that  in  1631  he  publbhed  it  with  the 
following  title :  '^  The  Neaj  Inne,  or  the  light  Hearty  a  co- 
medy ;  as  it  was  never  acted,  but  most  negligently  played, 
by  some,  the  kings  servants,  and  more  squeamishly  beheld 
and  censured  by  others,  the  kings  subjects,  1629:  And 
tK09i  at  last  set  at  liberty  to  the  readers,  his  Ma/^  servants 
and  subjects,  to  be  judged,  1631."  In  the  Dedication  to 
thb  piece,  the  author,  after  expressing  his  profound  contempt 
for  the  spectators,  who  were  at  the  &rst  representation  of  this 
play,^  sajrs,  '*  What  did  they  come  for  then,  thou  wilt  ask 
me.  I  will  as  punctually  answer :  to  see  and  to  be  scene. 
To  make  a  general  muster  of  themselves  in  their  clothes  of 
eredit,  and  possease  the  stage  against  the  playe :  to  dislike  all^ 
bat  floarke  nothing :  and  by  dieir  confidence  of  rising  be- 
tween the  actes  in  oUique  lines,  make  affidavit  to  the  whole 
house  of  their  not  understanding  one  scene.  Arm'd  with 
this  prejudice,  as  the  stage  furniture  or  arras  clothes^  they 
were  there;  as  spectators  away;  for  the  faces  in  the  hangings 
and  they  beheld  alike." 

The  exhibitKMi  of  plays  being  forbidden  some  time  before 
the  death  of  Charles  I.  Sir  William  D'Avenant  in  1656 
invented  a  new  species  of  entertainment,  which  was  exhi- 
bited at  Rutland  House,  at  the  upper  end  of  Aldersgate 
Street.  The  title  of  the  piece,  which  was  printed  in  the 
same  year,  is.  The  Siege  of  Rhodes^  made  a  Representation 
by  the  Art  of  prospective  m  Scenes ;  and  the  Story  sung  in 
recitative  Mustek.  ^^  The  original  of  this  musick,^  says 
Drvden,  '^  and  of  the  scenes  which  adorned  his  work,  he 
had  firom  the  Italian  operas;  but  he  heightened  his  cha- 
racters (as  I  may  probably  imagine)  from  the  examples  of 
Comeille  and  some  French  poets."    If  sixty  years  before, 
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the  exhibition  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  had  been  aided  on 
the  common  stage  by  the  advantage  of  moveable  scenes,  or 
if  the  term  scene  had  been  familiar  to  D'Avenant's  audience, 
can  we  suppose  that  "he  would  have  found  it  necessary  to  use 
a  periphrastick  description,  and  to  promise  that  his  repre- 
sentation should  be  assisted  by  the  art  of  prospective  in 
scenes  ?  ^'  It  has  been  often  wished,"  says  he,  in  his  Ad- 
dress to  the  Reader,  ^'  that  our  scenes  (we  having  obliged 
ourselves  to  the  variety  of  jive  changes,  according  to  the  an- 
cient dramatick  distinctions  made  for  time,)  had  not  been 
eonfined  to  about  eleven  feet  in  the  height  and  about  fifteen 
in  depth,  including  the  places  of  passage  reserved  for  the 
musick."  From  these  words  we  learn  that  he  had  in  that 
piece  five  scenes.  In  1658  he  exhibited  at  the  old  theatre 
called  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane,  The  Cruelty  of  the  Spa-- 
niards  in  Peru,  eocpres^d  by  vocal  and  instrumental  Musickf 
and  by  Art  o/* perspective  in  Scenes.  In  spring  16(?2,  hav- 
ing oDtained  a  patent  from  King  Charles  the  Second,  and 
built  a  new  playhouse  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  he  opened  hi» 
theatre  with  The  First  Part  of  the  Siege  of  Rhodes,  which 
since  its  first  exhibition  he  had  enlarged.  He  afterwards  in 
the  same  year  exhibited.  The  Second  Part  of  the  Siege  of  Rhodes, 
and  his  comedy  called  ThelVits;  "  these  plays,"  saysDownes^ 
who  himself  acted  in  The  Siege  of  Rhodes,  "  having  new 
scenes  and  decorations,  being  fhe  first  that  ever  were  intro- 
duced in  England."  Scenes  had  certainly  been  used  before 
in  the  masques  at  Court,  and  in  a  few  private  exhibitions^ 
and  by  D'Avenant  himself  in  his  attempts  at  theatrical  en- 
tertainments shortly  before  the  death  of  Cromwell :  Downes, 
therefore,  who  is  extremely  inaccurate  in  his  language  in 
every  part  of  his  book,  must  have  meant — the  first  ever  ex- 
hibited in  a  regular  drama,  on  a  public  theatre. 

I  have  said  that  I  could  produce  the  testimony  of  Sir 
William  D*Avenaiit  himself  on  this  subject.  His  prologue 
to  The  IVits,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1662,  soon  after  the  opening  of  his  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  if  every  other  document  had  perished,  would  prove 
decisively  that  our  author's  play  had  not  the  assbtance  of 
painted  scenes.    "  Tliere  are  some,"  says  D'Avenant, 

**  —  who  would  the  world  persuade, 

**  That  cold  is  better  when  the  stamp  is  bad; 

**  And  that  an  ugly  ragged  piece  of  eight 

«« Is  ever  true  in  metaland  in  weight ; 

**  As  if  a  ruinny  and  louts  had  less 

^  IntrinsioL  value  for  their  handsomeness. 
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^  So  diverae,  who  outlive  the  former  age, 
**  Allow  the  coarseness  of  the  plain  old  stage f 
'*  And  think  rich  vests  and  scenes  are  only  ^ 
**  Disguises  for  the  want  of  art  and  wit.'' 

And  no  less  decbive  is  the  different  language  of  the  licence 
for  erecting  a  theatre,  granted  to  him  1)y  Kmg  Charles  I.  in 
1639,  and  the  letters  patent  wliich  he  obtained  from  his  son 
in  1662.  In  the  former,  after  he  is  authorized  **  to  enter- 
tain, govern,  privilege,  and  keep  such  and  so  many  players 
to  exercise  action,  musical  presentments,  scenes,  dancmg, 
and  the  like,  as  he  the  said  William  Davenant  shall  think  fit 
and  approve  for  the  said  house,  and  such  persons  to  permit 
and  continue  at  and  during  the  pleasure  of  the  said  W.  D. 
to  act  plays  in  such  house  so  to  be  by  him  erfscted,  and  ex- 
ercise musick,  musical  presentments,  scenes,  dancing,  or 
other  the  like,  at  the  same  or  other  hours,  or  times,  or  after 
plays  are  ended," — the  clause  which  empowers  him  to  take 
certain  prices  from  those  who  should  resort  to  his  theatre 
runs  thus : 

'^  And  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said 
W.  D.  &c.  to  take  and  receive  of  such  our  subjects  as  shall 
resort  to  see  or  hear  any  such  playSj  scenes,  arid  entertain^ 
ments  whatsoever,  such  sum  or  sums  of  money,  as  is  or 
hereafter  fi'om  time  to  time  shall  be  accustomed  to  be  given 
or  taken  in  other  playhouses  and  places  for  the  like  plays, 
scenes,  presentments,  and  entertainments." 

Here  we  see  that  when  the  thearre  was  fitted  up  in  the 
usual  way  of  that  time  without  the  decoration  of  scenery^ 
(for  scenes  in  the  foregoing  passages  mean,  not  paintings, 
but  short  stage-representations  or  presentments,)  the  usual 
prices  were  authorized  to  be  taken :  but  after  the  Hestoration, 
when  Sir  W.  D'Avenant  furn'ished  his  new  theatre  with 
scenery,  he  took  care  that  the  letters  patent  which  he  then 
obtained,  should  speak  a  different  language,  for  there  the  cor- 
responding clause  is  as  follows : 

^  And  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said 
Sir  William  D'Avenant,  his  heirs,  and  assigns,  to  take  and 
receive  of  such  of  our  subjects  as  shall  resort  to  see  or  hear 
any  such  plays,  scenes,  and  entertainments  whatsoever,  such 
sum  or  sums  of  money,  as  either  have  accustomably  been 
given  and  taken  in  the  like  kind,  or  as  shall  be  thought  rea- 
sonable by  him  or  them,  in  regard  of  the  great  expences  of 
scBNKs,  musick,  and  such  new  decorations  as  have  not  been 
formerly  used^'^ 
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,  Here  for  the  first  time  in  these  letters  patent  the  word 
scene  is  used  in  that  sense  in  which  Sir  William  had  employed 
it  in  the  printed  title-pages  of  his  musical  entertainments 
exhibited  a  few  years  before.  In  the  former  letters  pa- 
tent granted  in  1639^  tlie  word  in  that  sense  does  not  once 
oecur. 

To  the  testimony  of  D'Avenant  himself  may  be  added 
that  of  Dryden,  both  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  and  in 
his  prologue  to  The  Rival  Ladies^  performed  at  the  King's 
theatre  in  1664: 

«  •        in  former  days 

^  Good  prologues  were  as  scarce  as  now  good  pliqrB— 
^*  You  now  have  habits,  dances,  scenes^  and  rhymes ; 
**  High  language  often,  ay,  and  sense  sometimes.*' 

And  still  more  express  is  that  of  the  author  of  The  Gene-' 
rous  Enemies,  exhibited  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  1672 : 

**  I  cannot  choose  bi^t  laugh,  when  I  look  back  and  see 

**  The  stranffe  vicisflfitudesof  poetrie. 

^  Your  aged  fathers  came  to  plays  for  wit, 

**  And  sat  knee-deep  in  nutshells  in  the  pit : 

^  Coarse  hangings  tnen^  instead  of  scenes  were  toom^ 

^  And  Kiddemnnster  did  the  stage  adorn  : 

**  But  you,  their  wiser  offiiprin^,  did  advance 

**  To  plot  of  jig,  and  to  dramatick  dance,''  &c* 

These  are  not  the  speculations  of  scholars  concemii^  a 
custom  of  a  former  age^  but  the  testimony  of  persons  who 
were  either  spectators  of  what  they  describe,  or  daily  con- 
versed with  those  who  had  trod  our  ancient  stage:  for 
D'Avenant's  first  play,  The  Cruel  Brother,  was  acted  at  the 
Blackfiriars  in  January,  1626-7)  and  Moliun,  and  Hart,  who 
had  themselves  acted  before  the  civil  wars,  were  employed 
in  that  company,  by  whose  immediate  successors  The  Gene^ 
rous  Enemies  was  exhibited :  I  mean  the  King's  Servants. 
Major  Mohun  acted  in  the  piece  before  which  the  lines  last 
quoted  were  spoken. 

I  may  add  also,  that  Mr.  Wright,  the  author  of  Historia 
Hisiriwiica,  whose  fiither  had  been  a  spectator  of  several  plays 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  expressly  says,  that 
the  theatre  had  no  scenes. 

But,  says  Mr.  Steevens,  (who  difGnrs  with  me  in  opnion 
on  the  subject  before  os,)  ^  how  happened  it,  that  Shak- 
speare  himself  should  have  mentioned  the  act  of  shifting 
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ttinesy  if  in  hii  time  there  were  no  scenes  capable  of  being 
shifted  9    Thus,  in  the  Chorus  to  King  Henry  y : 

*  Unto  Southampton  do  we  sht/i  our  icene^ 

*^  This  phrase'^  (he  adds)  ^^  was  hardly  more  ancient  than 
die  custom  it  describes/' 

Who  does  not  see,  that  Shakspeare  in  the  passage  here 
qooted  uses  the  word  scene  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was 
used  two  thousand  years  before  he  was  bom;  that  is,  for 
die  place  of  .action  represented  by  the  stage ;  and  not  for  that 
moveable  hanging  or  painted  cloth,  strained  on  a  wooden 
frame,  or  rolled  round  a  cylinder,  which  is  now  called  a 
scENB?  If  the  smallest  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  his 
meaning,  the  following  lines  in  the  same  play  would  re* 
move  it : 


**  The  king  is  set  from  London,  and  the  scene 
**  Is  now  transported  to  Southampton.'' 


Tliis,  and  this  only,  was  the  shifting  that  was  meant;  a 
mpvement  from  one  place  to  another  in  the  progress  of  the 
drama ;  nor  is  there  found  a  single  passage  in  his  plays  in 
which  the  word  scene  is  used  in  the  sense  required  to  support 
the  argument  of  those  who  suppose  that  the  common  stages 
were  furnished  with  moveable  scenes  in  his  time.  He  con« 
JBtantly  uses  the  word  either  for  a  stage-exhibition  in  general^ 
or  the  component  part  of  a  play,  or  the  place  of  action  repre- 
sented by  the  stage : 

«<  For  all  my  life  has  been  but  as  a  scene 

**  Acting  that  argument."  King  Henry  IV.  Part  IL 

**  At  your  industrious  scenes  and  acts  of  death." 

King  JekHm 

**  What  scene  of  death  hath  Roscius  now  to  actf" 

King  Henry  VI.  Part  IIL 

'*  Thus  with  imagined  wing  our  swift  scene  flies, — .** 

King  Henry  V. 

^  To  givie  our  scene  such  growing,  ■      'J*  Ibid* 

^  And  so  our  scene  must  to  the  battle  fly,——.*'      Ibid, 

**  That  he  might  play  the  woman  in  the  scene.'* 

CoruJanus. 

^  A  queen  is  jest,  only  to  fill  the  seene.*^ 

King  Richard  lU. 
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I  shall  add  but  one  more  instance  from  All^s  well  that 
ends  well: 

**  Our  scene  is  aher'd  from  a  serious  thing, 

«*  And  now  changed  to  the  Beggar  and  the  King." 

from  which  lines  it  mi^ht,  I  conceive,  be  as  reasonably  in-* 
ferred  that  scenes  were  changed  in  Shakspeare's  time,  as  from 
the  passage  relied  on  in  King  Henry  V.  and  perhaps  by  the 
same  mode  of  reasoning  it  might  be  proved,  from  a  line 
above  quoted  from  the  same  play,  that  the  technical  modem 
term,  wvigs,  or  side-scenes,  was  not  unknown  to  our  great 
poet 

Tlie  various  circumstances  which  I  have  stated,  and  the 
accounts  of  the  contemporary  writers,  furnish  us,  in  my  ap- 
prehension, with  decisive  and  incontrovertible  proofs,  that 
the  stage  of  Shakspeare  was  not  furnished  with  moveable 
painted  scenes^  but  merely  decorated  with  curtains,  and  arras 
or  tapestry  hangings,  which,  when  decayed,  appear  to  have 
been  sometimes  ornamented  with  pictures ;  and  some  passages 
in  our  old  dramas  incline  me  to  think,  that  when  tragedies 
were  performed,  the  stage  was  hung  with  black. 

In  the  early  part,  at  least,  of  our  author's  acquaintance 
with  the  theatre,  the  want  of  scenery  seems  to  have  been  suj>- 
plied  by  the  simple  expedient  of  writing  the  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent places  where  the  scene  was  laid  in  the  progress  of  the 
play,  which  were  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  visible 
to  the  audience. 

Though  the  apparatus  for  theatrick  exhibitions  was  thus 
scanty,  and  the  machinery  of  the  simplest  kind,  the  invention 
of  trap-doors  appears  not  to  be  modem  ;  for  in  an  old  Mo- 
rality, entitled,  All  for  Money,  we  find  a  marginal  direction^ 
which  implies  that  tney  were  very  early  in  use. 

We  learn  from  Heywood's  jipolojgy  for  Actors^  that  the 
covering,  or  internal  roof,  of  the  stage,  was  anciently  termed 
the  heavens.  It  was  probably  painted  of  a  sky-blue  colour; 
or  perhaps  pieces  of  drapery  tinged  with  blue  were  suspended 
across  the  stage,  to  represent  the  heavens. 

It  appears  from  the  stage-directions  given  in  The  Spanish 
Tragedy,  that  when  a  play  was  exhibited  within  a  play,  (if 
I  may  so  express  myself)  as  is  the  case  in  that  piece  and  in 
Hamlety  the  court  or  audience  before  whom  tne  interlude 
was  performed  sat  in  the  balcony,  or  upper  stage  already 
described ;  and  a  curtain  or  traverse  being  hung  across  the 
stageybr  the  noncey  the  performers  entered  between  that  cur* 
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tain  and  the  general  audience,  and  on  its  being  drawn,  b^an 
their  piece,  addressing  themselves  to  the  balcony,  and  r^rd- 
less  of  the  spectators  in  the  theatre,  to  whom  their  backs  must 
have  been  turned  during  the  whole  of  the  performance. 

From  a  plate  prefixed  to  Kirkman's  jDroUsj  printed  in 
167^9  in  which  there  is  a  view  of  a  theatrical  booth,  it  should 
seem  that  the  stage  was  formerly  lighted  by  two  large  branches, 
of  a  form  similar  to  those  now  hung  in  churches;  and  from 
Beaumont's  Verses  prefixed  to  Fletcher's  Faithful  Shepherdessp 
whkh  was  acted  before  the  year  1611,  we  find  that  wax  lights 
were  used. 

These  branches  having  been  found  incommodious,  as  they 
obstructed  the  sight  of  the  spectators,  gave  place  at  a  subse- 
quent period  to  small  circular  wooden  frames,  furnished  witK 
candles,  eight  of  which  were  hung  on  the  stage,  four  at  either 
side ;  aAid  these  within  a  few  years  were  wholly  removed  by 
Mr.  Garrick,  who,  on  his  return  from  France  in  1765,  fir^ 
introduced  the  present  commodious  method  of  illuminating 
the  stage  by  lights  not  visible  to  the  audience. 

-The  body  of  the  house  was  illuminated  by  cressets,  or  large 
open  lanterns  of  nearly  the  same  size  with  those  which  are 
fixed  in  the  poop  of  a  ship. 

If  all  the  plavers  whose  names  are  enumerated  in  the  first 
folio  edition  of  our  author's  works,  belonged  to  the  same 
theatre,  they  composed  a  numerous  company;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  all  performed  at  the  same  period,  ot 
always  continued  in  the  same  house.  Many  of  the  companies, 
in  the  infancy  of  the  stage,  certainly  were  so  thin,  that  the 
same  person  played  two  or  three  parts ;  and  a  battle  on  which 
the  fote  of  an  empire  was  supposed  to  depend,  was  decided  by 
half  a  dozen  combatants.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  commoa 
practice  in  their  mock  engagements,  to  discharge  small  pieces 
of  ordnance  on  or  behind  the  sta^e. 

Before  the  exhibition  b^an,  tnree  flourishes  were  played, 
or,  in  the  ancient  language,  there  were  three  soundings. 
Musick  was  likewise  played  between  the  acts.  The  instru- 
ments chieflv  used,  were  trumpets,  onmets,  hautboys,  lutes, 
recorders,  viols,  and  oigans.  The  band,  which,  I  believe, 
did  not  consist  of  more  than  eight  or  ten  performers,  sat  (as 
I  have  been  told  by  a  very  ancient  stage-veteran,  who  had 
hb  information  from  Bowman,  the  contemporary •  of  Better- 
ton,)  in  an  upper  balcony,  over  what  is  now  called  the  stage- 
box. 

From  Siir  Henry  Herbert's  Manuscript  I  learn,  that  the 
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musicians  belonging  to  Shakspeare's  company  were  obliged  to 
pay  the  Master  of  the  Revels  an  annual  fee  for  a  licence  to 
play  in  the  theatre. 

Not  very  long  after  our  poet's  death  the  Blackfriars'  band 
was  more  numerous ;  and  their  reputation  was  so  high  as  to  be 
noticed  by  Sir  Bnl strode  Whitelocke,  in  an  account  which  he 
has  left  of  the  splendid  Masque  given  by  the  four  Inns  of 
Court  on  the  second  of  February,  163S-4,  entitled  The 
Triumph  of  Peace^  and  intended^  as  he  himself  informs  us, 
'^  to  manifest  the  difference  of  their  opinion  from  Mr. 
Prynne's  new  learning,  and  to  confute  his  Histriomastix 
against  interludes.'* 

A  very  particular  account  of  this  masque  is  found  in  his 
MemoriaLs ;  but  that  which  Dr.  Bumey  has  lately  given  in  his 
very  curious  and  elegant  History  of  Music k,  from  a  manu- 
script in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Moreton,  of  the  Britbh  Mu- 
seum, contains  some  minute  particulars  not  noticed  in  the 
former  printed  account,  and  among  others  an  eulogy  on  our 
poet's  band  of  musicians. 

^  For  the  Musicke,"  says  Whitelocke,  **  which  was  par- 
ticularly committed  to  my  charge,  I  gave  to  Mr.  Ives,  and 
to  Mr.  Lawes,  lOOl.  a  piece  for  their  rewards :  for  the  four 
French  gentlemen,  the  queen's  servants,  I  thought  that  a 
handsome  and  liberall  gratifying  of  them  would  be  made 
known  to  the  queen,  their  mistris,  and  well  taken  by  her. 
I  therefore  invited  them  one  morning  to  a  collation  att  St. 
Dunstan's  taverne,  in  the  great  room,  the  Oracle  of  ApoUo, 
where  each  of  them  had  his  plate  lay^d  by  him,  covered,  and 
the  napkin  by  it,  and  when  they  opened  their  plates,  they 
found  in  each  of  them  forty  pieces  of  gould,  of  their  master's 
coyne,  for  the  first  dish,  and  they  had  cause  to  be  much 
pleased  with  this  surprisall. 

"  The  rest  of  the  musitians  had  rewards  answearable  to  their 
parts  and  qualities ;  and  the  whole  charge  of  the  musicke 
came  to  about  one  thousand  pounds.  The  clothes  of  the 
horsemen  reckoned  one  with  another  at  jf  100  a  suit,  att  thft 
least,  amounted  to  <5^1 0,000. — The  charges  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  masque,  which  were  borne  by  the  societies,  were  accounted 
to  be  above  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

"  I  was  so  conversant  with  the  musitians,  and  so  willing^ 
to  gain  their  favour,  especially  at  this  time,  that  I  com- 
posed an  aier  my  selfe,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Ives,  and 
called  it  tVhitelock's  Coranio;  which  being  cried  up,  was 
first  played  nubliquely  by  the  Blackefryws  Musicke,   who 
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were  tkem  esteemed  the  best  of  common  musUians  in  Lomkm. 
Whenever  I  came  to  tliat  house,  (as  I  did  sometimes  in  those 
dayes,  though  not  often^  to  see  a  pky,  the  musitians  would 
presently  phy  tVhUelocke*s  Coranto:  and  it  was  so  often  called 
for,  that  diey  would  have  it  played  twice  or  thrice  in  an  af- 
temoone.  The  queen  hearing  it,  would  not  be  persuaded  that 
it  was  made  by  an  Elr^l^hman,  bicause  she  said  it  was  fuller 
rf  life  and  spirit  than  the  English  alers  used  to  be ;  butt  she 
honoured  the  Coranto  and  the  maker  of  it  with  her  majestyes 
royall  commendation.  It  grew  to  that  request,  that  all  the 
comnAon  musitians  in  this  towne,  and  all  over  the  kingdome^ 
gott  the  composition  of  itt,  and  played  it  publiquely  in  all 
places  for  above  thirtie  years  after." 

The  stage,  in  Shakspeare's  time  seems  to  have  been  sepa* 
lated  from  the  pit  only  by  pales.  Soon  after  the  Restoration, 
the  band,  I  imagine,  todc  the  station  which  they  have  kept 
ever  sinoe^  in  an  orchestra  placed  between  the  s^e  and  the 

The  person  who  spoke  the  prologue,  who  entered  imme-^^ 
diately  after  the  third  sounding,  usually  wore  a  long  black 
velvet  doek,  which,  I  suppose,  was  considered  as  best  suited 
to  a  €up[dicatory  address.  Of  this  custom,  whatever  may 
have  been  its  origin,  some  traces  remained  till  very  lately ;  a 
black  coat  having  been,  if  I  mistake  not,  within  these  few 
years,  the  constant  stage-habiliment  of  our  modern  prologue** 
speakers.  The  complete  dress  of  the  ancient  prologue* 
maker  is  still  retained  in  the  play  exhibited  in  Hanuet^  before 
me  king  and  court  of  Denmark. 

An  epilogue  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  regular  appen- 
dage to  a  play  in  Shakspeare's  time  ;  for  many  of  his  dramas 
had  none;  at  least,  they  have  not  been  preserved.  In  AlFs 
well  that  ends  well,  A  Midsummer'Nierht's  Dreamy  As  jfon 
Uke  iij  Troilus  and  Cressidoy  and  The  Tempest j  the  epilogue 
is  spoken  by  one  of  the  persons  of  the  drama,  and  adapted  to 
the  character  of  the  speaker ;  a  circumstance  that  I  have  not 
observed  in  the  epilogues  of  any  other  author  of  that  age. 
The  epilogue  was  not  always  spoken  by  one  of  the  performers 
in  the  piece ;  for  that  subjoined  to  The  Second  Part  of  King 
Henry  ly,  appears  to  have  been  delivered  by  a  dancer. 

The  performers  of  male  characters  frequently  wore  peri- 
wigs which  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare  were  not  in  commoa 
use.  It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Puttenham's  Arte  oj 
KngUsh  Poesiej  1589,  that  vizards  were  on  some  occasions 
«sed  by  the  actors  of  those  days ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  from 
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a  scene  in  one  of  our  author's  comedies,  that  they  were  some- 
times worn  in  his  time,  by  those  who  performed  female  cha- 
facters.  But  this,  I  imagine,  was  very  rare.  Some  of  the 
female  part  of  the  audience  likewise  appeared  in  masks. 

Both  the  prompter,  or  book-holder,  as  he  was  sometimes 
called,  and  Uie  property-man,  appear  to  have  been  r^ular 
Appendages  of  our  ancient  theatres. 

The  stage-dresses,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  were  much 
more  costly  in  some  playliouses  than  others.  Yet  the  ward- 
robe of  even  the  king  s  servants  at  The  Globe  and  Blackjriars 
was,  we  find,  but  scantily  furnished;  and  our  author's 
dramas  derived  very  little  aid  from  the  splendour  of  exhi- 
bition. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  and  for 
many  yeai^  afterwards,  female  characters  were  represented 
solely  by  boys  or  young  men.  Nashe  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  1592,  speaking  in  defence  of  the  English  stage, 
loasis  that  the  players  of  his  time  were  ^'  not  as  ^e  players 
beyond  sea,  a  sort  of  squirting  bawdie  comedians,  that  have 
whores  and  common  curtizans  to  play  women's  parts." 
What  Nashe  considered  as  an  high  eulogy  on  his  country, 
Prynne  has  made  one  of  his  principal  charges  against  the 
English  stage ;  having  employed  several  pages  in  his  bulky 
volume,  and  quoted  many  hundred  authorities,  to  prove  that 
*^  those  playes  wherein  any  men  act  women's  parts  in  woman's 
eppareli  must  needs  be  sinful,  yea,  abominable  unto  christians." 
The  grand  basis  of  his  argument  is  a  text  in  scripture; 
JOeuieronomyy  xxii.  5 ;  ^'  The  woman  shall  not  wear  that 
which  pertaineth  unto  man,  neither  shall  a  man  put  on  a 
woman's  garment :"  a  precept,  which  Sir  Richard  Baker  har 
justly  remarked,  is  no  part  of  the  moral  law,  and  ou^ht  not 
to  be  understood  literally.  "  Where,"  says  Sir  Richard, 
^'  finds  he  this  precept?  Even  in  the  same  place  where  be 
finds  also  that  we  must  not  weare  cloaths  of  linsey-woolsey  r 
and  seeing  we  lawfully  now  wear  cloathes  of  linsey-woolsey, 
why  may  it  not  be  as  lawful  for  men  to  put  on  women's 
garments?" 

It  may  perhaps  be  sujpposed,  that  Prynne,  having  thm 
vehemently  inveighed  against  men's  representing  female  cha- 
racters on  the  stage,  would  not  have  been  averse  to  the  in- 
troduction of  women  in  the  scene ;  but  sinful  as  this  zealot 
thought  it  in  men  to  assume  the  garments  of  the  other  sex, 
be  considered  it  as  not  less  abominable  in  women  to  tread  the 
stage  in  their  own  proper  dress:  for  he  informs  us,  ^  that 
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some  Frenchwomen,  or  monsters  rather,  in  Michaelmas 
term,  1629,  attempted  to  act  a  French  play  at  the  playhouse 
in  EAackfriers,"  which  he  represents  as  *•  an  impudent, 
shameful,  unwomanish,  graceless,  if  not  more  than  tvhorish 
attempt/' 

Soon  after  the  period  he  speaks  of,  a  regular  French  theatre 
was  established  in  London,  where  witliout  doubt  women 
acted.  They  had  long  before  appeared  on  the  Italian  as  well 
as  the  French  stage.  When  Coryate  was  at  Venice,  [July, 
1608,]  he  tells  us,  he  was  at  one  of  their  playhouses,  and 
saw  a  comedy  acted.  ^'  The  house  (he  adds)  is  very  beg- 
garly and  base,  in  comparison  of  our  stately  playhouses  m 
Engladd;  neither  can  their  actors  compare  with  us  for  appa- 
rel!, shewes,  and  musicke.  Here  I  observed  certaine  tiiinga ' 
that  I  never  saw  before  ;  for  I  saw  women  act,  a  thing  tint 
I  never  saw  before,  though  I  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 
some  times  used  in  London  ;  and  they  performed  it  with  as 
gpod  a  grace,  action,  gesture,  and  whatsoever  convenient  for 
a  player,  as  ever  I  saw  any  masculine  actor." 

The  practice  of  men's  performing  the  parts  of  women  in 
the  scene  is  of  the  highest  antiquity.  On  the  Grecian  stage 
no  woman  certainly  ever  acted.  From  Plutarch's  Life  of 
Phocian,  we  learn,  that  in  his  time  (about  three  hundred! 
and  eighteen  years  before  the  Christian  era)  the  performance 
of  a  tragedy  at  Athens  was  interrupted  for  some  time  by  one 
of  the  actors,  who  was  to  personate  a  queen,  reusing  to 
come  on  the  stage,  because  he  had  not  a  suitable  mask  and 
dress,  and  a  tram  of  attendants  richly  habited;  and  De- 
mosthenes in  one  of  his  orations,  mentions  Theodonis  and 
Aristodemus  as  havuie  often  represented  the  Antigone  of  So- 
phocles. This  fact  is  also  ascertained  by  an  anecdote  pre- 
served by  Aulus  Gellius.  A  very  celebrated  actor,  whose 
name  was  Polus,  was  appointed  to  perform  the  part  of  Electra 
in  Sephocles's  play ;  who  in  the  progress  of  the  drama  ap- 
pears with  an  urn  in  her  hands,  containing,  as  she  supposes, 
the  ashes  of  Orestes.  The  actor  having  some  time  before 
been  dqprived  by  death  of  a  beloved  son,  to  indulge  his  grief, 
as  it  it  should  seem,  procured  the  urn  which  contained  the 
ashei  of  his  child,  to  be  brought  from  his  tomb  ;  which  af- 
fected him  so  much,  that  when  he  appeared  with  it  on  the 
scene,  he  embraced  it  with  unfeigned  sorrow,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

'  That  on  the  Roman  sta^e  also  female  parts  were  repre- 
Mated  by  men  in  tragedy,  is  ascertained  by  one  of  Cicero's 
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letters  to  Atticus^  in  which  he  speaks  of  Aatipho^  who  per- 
formed the  part  of  Andromache ;  and  by  a  passage  in  Ho- 
race^  who  informs  us^  that  Fusius  Phocssus  being  to  perform 
the  part  of  Ilione,  the  wife  of  Polymnestor,  in  a  tragedy 
written  either  by  Accius  or  Pacuvius^  and  being  in  the 
course  of  the  play  to  be  awakened  out  of  sleep  by  the  cries 
of  the  shade  of  Polydorus,  got  so  drunk,  that  be  fell  into  a 
real  and  profound  sleep,  from  which  no  noise  could  rouse 
him. 

Horace  indeed  mentions  a  female  performer,  called  Ar- 
buscula ;  but  as  we  find  from  his  own  authority  that  men 
personated  women  on  the  Roman  stage,  she  probably  was 
only  an  emboliaria,  who  performed  in  the  interludes  and 
dances  exhibited  between  the  acts  and  at  the  end  of  the  play. 
Servius  calls  her  mima,  but  that  may  mean  nothing  more 
than  one  who  acted  in  the  mtmes^  or  danced  in  the  panto- 
mime dances ;  and  this  seems  the  more  probable  from  the 
manner  in  which  she  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  from  whom 
we  learn  that  the  part  of  Andromache  was  performed  by  a 
male  actor  on  that  very  day  when  Arbuscula  exhibited  with 
the  highest  applause. 

The  same  practice  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  emperors } 
for  in  the  list  of  parts  which  Nero,  with  a  preposterous  ambi- 
tion, acted  in  the  publick  theatre,  we  find  tliat  of  Canace^ 
who  was  represented  in  labour  on  the  stage. 

In  the  interludes  exhibited  between  the  acts  undoubtedly 
women  appeared.  The  elder  Pliny  informs  us,  that  a  female 
named  Lucceia  acted  in  these  interludes  for  an  hundred  years ^ 
and  Galeria  Copiola  for  above  ninety  years ;  having  been  first 
introduced  on  the  scene  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  her  age,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  672,  when  Caius  M arius  the  younger,  and 
Cneius  Carbo  were  consuls^  and  having  performed  in  the 
104th  year  of  her  age,  six  years  before  the  death  of  Augustus^ 
in  the  consulate  of  C.  Poppseus  and  Quintus  Sulpicius,  A.  U. 
C.  762. 

Eunuchs  also  sometimes  represented  women  on  the  Roman 
stage,  as  they  do  at  this  day  in  Italy ;  for  we  find  that  Spo- 
rus,  who  made  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the  time  of  Nero^ 
being  appointed  in  the  year  70,  [A.  U.  C.  823]  to  personate' 
a  nymph,  who,  in  an  interlude  exhibited  before  Vitellius, 
was  to  be  carried  off  by  a  ravisher,  rather  than  endure  the 
indignity  of  wearing  a  female  dress  on  the  stage,  put  himself 
to  death : .  a  singular  end  for  one,  who  about  ten  years  before 
bad  been  publickly  espoused  to  Nero,  in  the  hymeneal  veil^ 
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and  had  been  carried  through  one  of  the  streets  of  Rome  by 
the  side  of  that  monster,  m  the  imperial  robes  of  the  em- 
fnsaeSf  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  Jewels. 

Thus  ancient  was  the  usage,  which,  though  not  adopted  in 
the  neighbouring  countries  of  France  and  Italy,  prevailed  in 
England  from  the  infancy  of  the  stage.  The  prejudice.against 
women  appearing  on  the  scene  continued  so  strong,  that  till 
near  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  boys  constantly  performed 
female  characters :  and,  strange  as  it  may  now  appear,  the 
old  practice  was  not  deserted  without  many  apologies  for  the 
indecorum  of  the  novel  usage.  In  1659,  or  1660,  in  imitation 
of  the  foreign  theatres,  women  were  first  introduced  on  the 
acene.  In  -1656,  indeed,  Mrs.  Coleman,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Coleman,  represented  lanthe  in  the  First  Part  of 
lyAvenant's  Siege  of  Rhodes ;  but  the  little  she  had  to  say 
was  spoken  in  recitative.  The  first  woman  that  appeared  in 
any  regular  drama  on  a  publick  stage,  performed  the  part  of 
Desdemona ;  but  who  the  lady  was,  I  am  unable  to  ascertain^ 
The  play  of  Othello  is  enumerated  by  Downes  as  one  of  the 
stock-plays  of  the  king's  company  on  their  opening  their  thea- 
tre in  Drury  Lane  in  April,  1663 ;  and  it  appears  from  a  pa- 
per found  with  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Office-book,  and  indorsed 
by  him,  that  it  was  one  of  the  stock-plays  of  the  same  com- 
pany from  the  time  they  began  to  play  without  a  patent  at  the 
Red  Bull  in  St.  John  Street.    Mrs.  Hughs  performed  the 

Krt  of  Desdemona  in  1663,  when  the  company  removed  to 
rorv  Lane,  and  obtained  tlie  title  of  the  king's  servants ;  but 
whether  she  performed  with  them  while  they  played  at  the 
Red  Bull,  or  in  Vere  Street,  near  Clare  Market,  has  not  been 
ascertained.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Saunderson  made  her  first  essay 
there,  though  she  afterwards  was  enlisted  in  D'Avenant's  com- 
pany. The  received  tradition  is,  that  she  was  the  first  En- 
glisn  actress.  The  verses  which  were  spoken  by  way  of  intro- 
ducing a  female  to  the  audience,  were  written  by  Thomas 
Jordan,  and  being  only  found  in  a  very  scarce  miscellany,  I 
f ball  here  transcribe  them : 


ir2 
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^  A  Prologue,  to  introduce  the  first  tuoman  that  came  to  ad 
on  the  stage,  in  the  tragedy  called  The  Moor  of  Venice* 

**  I  comey  unknown  to  any  of  the  rest^ 
''  To  tell  you  news ;  I  saw  the  lady  drest : 
*'  The  woman  plays  to-day :  mistake  me  not, 
**  No  roan  in  gown,  or  page  in  petticoat : 
**  A  woman  to  my  knowledge ;  yet  I  can't^ 
**  If  I  should  die,  make  affioavit  on't. 
**  Do  you  not  twitter,  gentlemen  ?  I  know 
**  You  will  be  censuring ;  do  it  fairly  though. 
«  ^TiBpouible  a  virtuous  woman  may 
**  AUior  all  8ort»  of  looseness,  and  yet  play ; 
**  Play  on  the  stage, — where  all  eyes  are  upon  her:— 
^  Shall  we  count  that  a  crime,  France  counts  an  honourf 
'<  In  other  kingdoms  husbands  safely  trust  'em  ; 
**  The  difference  lies  only  in  the  custom* 
**  And  let  it  be  our  custom,  I  advise ; 
**  I'm  sure  this  custom's  better  than  th'  excise^ 
'^  And  may  procure  tu  custom  :  hearts  of  flint 
^  Will  melt  in  passion,  when  a  woman's  in't. 

**  But  gentlemen,  you  that  as  judges  sit 
**  In  the  star-chamber  of  the  house,  the  pit, 
**  Have  modest  thoughts  of  her ;  pray,  do  not  run 
**  To  give  her  visits  when  die  play  is  done, 
^  WiUi  *  damn  me^  uour  most  humble  servant ^  lady  ;* 
'*  She  knOws  these  things  as  well  as  you,  it  may  l>e : 
^  Not  a  bit  there,  dear  gaUants,  she  doth  know 
**  Her  own  deserts,— and  vour  temptations  too«— 
<'  But  to  the  point :— >In  this  reforming  age 
**  We  have  intents  to  civilize  the  stase. 
^  Our  women  are  defective,  and  so  sus'd, 
**  You'd  think  they  were  some  of  the  guard  disguis'd  r 
**  For,  to  speak  truth,  men  act,  that  are  between 
**  Forty  ana  fifty,  wenches  of  fifteen ; 
^  With  bone  so  large,  and  nerve  so  incompliant, 
•*  When  you  call  Desdemona,  enter  Giant,— 
*<  We  shall  purge  every  thine  that  is  unclean, 
^^  Lascivious,  scurrilous,  impious,  or  obscene ; 
^  And  when  we've  put  all  tilings  in  this  fiur  way, 
'*  Baeebomes  himself  may  come  to  see  a  play." 
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The  Epilogoc,  which  consists  of  but  twelre  lines^  is  in  die 
woe  stram  of  apology : 

^  And  how  do  you  like  her  ?  Come^  what  is't  ye  drive  at  i 

**  She's  the  same  thins  in  publick  as  in  private ; 

**  As  far  from  being  what  vou  call  a  whore ; 

**  As  Desderaona,  injur'd  by  the  Moor : 

**  Then  he  that  censures  her  in  such  a  case, 

**  Hath  a  soul  blacker  than  Othello's  face. 

**  But»  ladies,  what  think  you  f  for  tf  yoi^tax 

**  Her  freedom  with  dishonour  to  your  sex, 

**  She  means  to  act  no  more,  and  this  shall  be 

**  No  other  play  but  her  own  tragedy. 

^*  She  wiH  submit  to  none  but  your  commands^ 

^  And  take  commission  only  from  your  hands.** 

From  a  paper  in  Sir  Henry  HerbeFt|s  hand-writing,  I  find 
that  OiheUo  was  performed  by  the  Red  Bull  company,  (af- 
terwards his  Majesties  servants,)  at  their  new  theatre  in  Vere 
Street,  near  Clare  Market,  on  Saturday,  December  8,  1660^ 
for  the  first  time  that  winter.  On  that  dav  therefore  it  is 
probable  an  actress  first  appeared  on  the  English  stage.  This 
theatre  was  opened  on  Thursday,  November  8,  with  the  play 
of  King  Henry  the  Fourl/u  Most  of  Jordan's  prologues  and 
epilo^es  appear  to  have  been  written  for  that  company. 

It  IS  certain,  however,  that  for  some  time  after  the  Resto- 
ration men  also  acted  female  parts ;  and  Mr.  Kynsiston,  even 
after  women  had  assumed  their  proper  rank  on  the  stage^ 
was  not  only  endured,  but  admired ;  if  we  mav  believe  a 
contemporary  writer;  who  assures  us,  ^' that  being  then 
very  young,  be  made  a  complete  stage  beauty,  performing 
his  parts  so  well,  (particularly  Arthiope  and  Augtaura^)  that 
it  has  since  been  disputable  among  the  judicious,  whether  any 
woman  that  succeeded  him,  touched  the  audience  so  sensibly, 
as  he.'' 

In  D^Avenanf  s  company,  the  first  actress  that  a{^)eared 
was  probablv  Mrs.  Saunderson,  who  performed  lanthe  m 
The  Siese  of  Rhodes,  on  the  opening  of  his  new  theatre  ia 
Lincoln  s  Inn  Fields,  in  April,  1662.  It  does  not  appear 
from  Downes's  account,  that  while  D'Avenant's.  company 
performed  at  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane  during  the  years 
1659,  1660,  and  1661,  they  had  any  female  performer 
among  them :  or  that  Othello  was  acted  by  them  at  that 
period. 

In  the  infoncv  of  the  English  stage  it  was  customary  in 
every  piece  to  introduce  a  Clowii«  ^'  by  bis  mimick  gestures 
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to  breed  in  the  less  capable  mirth  and  laughter/'  The  pri- 
vileges of  the  Clown  were  very  extensive ;  for,  between  the^ 
acts,  and  sometimes  between  the  scenes,  he  claimed  a  right 
to  enter  on  the  stage,  and  to  excite  merriment  by  any  species 
of  bufibonery  that  struck  him.  Like  the  Harlequin,  of  the 
Italian  comedy,  his  wit  was  often  extemporal,  and  he  some- 
times entered  into  a  contest  of  raillery  and  sarcasm  with 
some  of  the  audience.  He  generally  tlirew  his  thoughts  into 
hobbling  doggrej  verses,  which  he  made  shorter  or  longer  as 
he  found  convenient;  but,  hoivcver  irregular  his  metre 
might  be,  or  whatever  the  length  of  his  verses,  he  always  took 
care  to  tag  them  with  words  of  correspcmding  sound  :  like 
Dryden's  Doeg, 

**  He  fkgotted  his  notions  as  they  fell, 

**  And  if  they  rhym'd  and  rattled,  all  was  well." 

Thomas  Wilson  and  Richard  Tarleton,  both  sworn  ser- 
vants to  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  the  most  popular  performers 
of  that  time  in  this  department  of  the  drama,  and  are  highly 
praised  by  the  Continuator  of  Stowe's  Annals,  for  '<  nieir 
wondrous  plentiful,  pleasant,  and  extemporal  wit."  Tarle- 
ton, whose  comick  powers  were  so  great,  that,  according  to 
Sir  Richard  Baker,  "  he  delighted  the  spectators  before  he 
had  spoken  a  word,"  is  thus  described  in  a  very  rare  old 
pamphlet :  *^  The  next,  by  his  sute  of  russet,  his  buttoned 
cap,  his  taber,  his  standing  on  the  toe,  and  other  tricks,  I 
knew  to  be  either  the  body  or  resemblance  of  Tarleton,  who 
living,  for  his  pleasant  conceits  was  of  all  men  liked,  and, 
djring,  for  mirth  left  not  his  like."  In  1611  was  published 
a  book  entitled  his  Jeasts,  in  which  some  specimens  are 
given  of  the  extempore  wit  which  our  ancestors  thought  so 
excellent.  As  he  was  performing  some  part  ^  at  the  JBuU  in 
Bishop-gate-street,  where  the  Queenes  players  oftentimes 
played,"  while  he  was  '^  kneeling  down  to  aske  his  fkther's 
blessing,"  a  fellow  in  the  gallery  threw  an  apple  at  him^ 
which  hit  him  on  the  cheek.     He  immediately  took  up  the 

Sple,  and  advancing  to  the  audience,  addressed  them  in 
ese  lines : 

**  Gentlemen,  this  fellow,  with  his  face  of  mapple, 
**  Instead  of  a  pippin  hath  throwne  me  an  apple ; 
**  But  as  for  an  apple  he  hath  cast  a  crab, 
**  So  instead  of  an  honest  womm  God  hath  sent  him  a 
drab," 
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•*  The  people,"  says  the  relater,  ^*  laughed  heartily ;  for  the 
MXcm  mid  a  quean  to  his  wife/' 

Another  of  these  stories,  which  I  shall  give  in  the  author's 
own  words,  establishes  what  I  have  already  mentioned,  that 
it  was  customary  for  the  Clown  to  talk  to  the  audience  or  the 
actors  ad  libiitim. 

<'  At  the  Bull  at  Bishops-gate,  was  a  play  of  Henry  the  V. 
[the*  perfohnance  which  preceded  Shakspeaie's,]  wherein 
nie  judge  was  to  take  a  box  on  the  eare ;  and  because  he  was 
absent  that  should  take  the  blow,  Tarlton  himselfe  ever  for- 
ward to  please,  tooke  upon  him  to  play  the  same  judge,  besides 
his  own  part  oif  the  clowne ;  and  Knel,  then  pfaving  Henry 
&e  Fifth,  hit  Tarleton  a  sound  box  indeed,  wnich  made  the 
people  laugh  the  more,  because  it  was  he :  but  anon  the 
judge  goes  in,  and  immediately  Tarleton  in  his  clownes 
cloathes  comes  out,  and  asks  the  actors.  What  news  ?  O, 
saith  one,  had'st  thou  been  here,  thou  shouldest  have  s^een 
Prince  Henry  hit  the  judge  a  terrible  box  on  the  eare.  What, 
man,  said  Tarlton,  strike  a  judge !  It  is  true,  i'faith,  said 
the  other.  No  other  like,  said  Tarlton,  and  it  could  not  be 
but  terrible  to  the  judge,  when  the  report  so  terrifies  me,  that 
methinks  the  blowe  remaines  still  on  my  cheeke,  that  it 
bumes  againe.  The  people  laught  at  this  mightily,  and  to 
this  day  I  have  heard  it  commended  for  rare;  but  no  marvell, 
for  he  had  many  of  these.  But  I  would  see  our  cUmmes  m 
these  days  do  the  like.  No,  I  warrant  ye ;  and  yet  they 
diinke  well  of  themselves  too.'' 

The  last  words  show  that  thb  practice  was  not  discontinued 
in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  and  we  here  see  that  he  had 
abundant  reason  for  his  precept  in  Hamlet :  ^<  Let  those  that 
play  your  clowns,  speak  no  more  than  is  set  down  Jbr  them} 
for  there  be  of  them,  that  will  of  themselves  laugh,  to  set  on 
some  quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh  too ;  though  in 
ihe  mean  time  some  necessary  question  of  the  play  He  then  to 
he  considered.'* 

This  praedce  was  undoubtedly  coeval  with  the  English 
stage ;  for  we  are  told  that  Sir  Thomas  More,  while  he  lived 
as  a  page  with  Archbishop  Moreton,  (about  the  year  1490,) 
as  the  Christmas  plays  were  going  on  in  the  palace,  would 
sometimes  suddenly  step  upon  the  stage,  ^^  without  studying 
for  the  matter,"  and  exhibit  a  part  of  his  own,  which  gav^ 
the  audience  much  more  entertainment  than  the  whole  per* 
fermance  besides. 

But  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Clown  was  to  entertain 
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the  audience  after  the  play  was  finished,  at  which  time  ihemes 
were  sometimes  given  to  him  by  some  of  the  spectators,  to 
descant  upon ;  but  more  commonly  the  audience  were  enter- 
tained by  a  jig.  A  jig  was  a  ludicrous  metrical  composition^ 
often  in  rhyme,  which  was  sung  by  the  Clown,  who  likewise^ 
I  believe,  occasionally  danced,  and  was  always  accompanied 
by  a  tabor  and  pipe.  In  these  jigs  more  persons  than  one 
were  sometimes  introduced.  The  original  of  the  entertain* 
ment  which  this  bufibon  afforded  our  ancestors  between  the 
acts  and  after  the  play,  may  be  traced  to  the  satyrical  inter- 
ludes of  Greece,  and  the  Attellans  and  Mimes  of  the  Roman 
stage.  The  Exodiarii  and  EmboliariiB  of  the  Mimes  are  un- 
doubtedly the  remote  progenitors  of  the  Vice  and  Clown  of 
our  ancient  dramas. 

No  writer  that  I  have  met  with,  intimates  that  in  the  time 
of  Shakspeare  it  was  customary  to  exhibit  more  than  a  single 
dramatick  piece  on  one  day.  Had  any  shorter  pieces,  of  the 
same  kind  with  our  modem  farces,  (beside  the  jigs  already 
mentioned,)  been  presented  after  the  principal  performance, 
some  of  them  probably  would  have  been  printed  ;  but  there 
are  none  of  them  extant  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  time  of  the 
Restoration.  The  practice  therefore  of  exliibiting  two  dramas 
successively  in  the  same  afternoon,  we  may  be  assured,  was  not 
established  be£Dre  that  period.  But  though  our  ancient  au- 
idiences  were  not  gratified  by  the  representation  of  more  than 
one  drama  in  the  same  day,  tlie  entertainment  in  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  Eliza\)eth  was  diversified,  and  the  populace  di- 
.verted,  by  vaulting,  tumbling,  slight  of  hand,  and  morrice- 
dancing ;  and  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  by  the  extempora- 
neous buffoonery  of  the  Clown,  whenever  he  chose  to  solicit 
the  attention  of  the  audience :  by  singing  and  dancing  be- 
tween the  acts,  and  either  a  song  or  the  metrical  jig  already 
described  at  the  end  of  the  piece  :  a  mixture  not  more  hete- 
rogeneous than  that  with  which  we  are  now  daily  presented^  a 
tragedy  and  a  farce.  In  the  dances,  I  believe,  not  only  men, 
but  boys. in  women's  dresses,  were  introduced:  a  practice 
which  prevailed  on  the  Grecian  stage,  and  in  France  till  late 
in  the  last  century. 

The  amusements  of  our  ancestors,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  play,  were  of  various  kinds.  ^  hile  some  part 
of  the  audience  entertained  themselves  with  reading,  or  play- 
ing at  cards,  others  were  employed  in  less  refined  occupa- 
tions; in  drinking  ale,  or  smoking  tobacco:  with  these  and 
nuts  and  apples  they  were  furnished  by  male  attendants,  of 
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whose  cliiniour  a  satirical  writer  of  the  time  of  James  I^ 
loudly  complains.  In  1633,  when  Prynne  published  his 
Histrionuutix,  women  smoked  tobacco  in  the  playhouses  as 
well  as  men. 

It  was  a  common  practice  to  carry  table-books  to  the 
theatre,  and  either  from  curiosity,  w  enmity  to  the  author^ 
or  some  other  motive,  to  write  down  passages  of  the  play 
that  was  represented  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
imperfect  and  mutilated  copies  of  one  or  two  of  Shakspeare^s 
dramas,  which  are  yet  extant,  were  taken  down  by  the  ear 
or  in  short-hand  during  the  exhibition. 

At  the  end  of  the  piece^  the  actors,  in  noblemen's  houses 
and  in  taverns,  where  plajrs  were  frequently  performed^ 
prayed  for  the  health  and  prosperity  of  their  patrons ;  and  in 
the  publick  theatres,  for  the  king  and  queen.  Thb  prajrer 
sometimes  made  part  of  the  epilogue.  Hence,  probably,  as 
Mr.  Steevens  his  observed,  the  addition  of  Fwant  rex  et' 
regmoj  to  the  modem  play-bills. 

Plays  in  the  time  of  our  author,  began  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  altemoon ;  and  the  exhibition  was  sometimes  finished  in 
two  hours.  Even  in  1667,  they  commenced  at  three  o'clock. 
About  thirty  years  afterwards,  (in  1696)  theatrical  enter- 
tainments  began  an  hour  later. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  infency  of  our  stage,  Mysterietf 
were  usually  acted  in  churches ;  and  the  practice  of  exhibit-^ 
ifig  rdigious  dramas  in  buildings  appropriated  to  the  servic^ 
of  religion  on  the  Lord's-day  certainly  continued  after  the 
Reformation. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  plays  were  exhibited 
io  the  publick  theatres  on  Sundays,  as  well  as  on  other  dayi 
of  the  wedc.  The  licence  granted  by  that  queen  to  James 
Burbage  in  1574,  which  has  been  already  printed  in  a  former 
page,  shows  that  they  were  then  represc'nted  on  that  da^ 
out  of  the  hours  of  prayer. 

We  are  told  indeed  by  John  Field  in  his  Declaration  of 
God*s  Judgment  at  Paris  Garden^  that  in  the  year  1580 
*'  the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  London  obtained  from  Queene 
Elizabeth,  that  all  heathenish  playes  and  enterludes  sbotild 
be  banished  upon  sabbath  dayes."  This  prohibition,  how- 
ever, probably  lasted  but  a  short  time ;  for  her  majesty, 
when  she  visited  Oxford  in  1592,  did  not  scruple  to  be  pre- 
sent at  a  theatrical  exhibition  on  Sunday  night,  the  24th  of 
September  in  that  year.  During  the  reign  of  James  the 
FiiiCy  though  dramatidc  entertainmeuts  were  performed  at 
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court  on  Sundays,  I  believe,  no  plays  were  publickly  repre- 
sented on  that  day ;  and  by  the  statute  3  Car.  I.  c.  1.  their 
exhibition  on  the  Sabbath  day  was  absolutely  prohibited: 
yet,  notwithstanding  this  act  of  parliament,  both  plays  and 
masques  were  performed  at  court  on  Sundays,  during  the 
first  sixteen  years  of  the  reign  of  that  king,  and  certainly  in 
private  houses,  if  not  on  the  publick  stage. 

It  has  been  a  question,  whether  it  was  formerly  a  common 
practice  to  ride  on  horseback  to  the  playhouse ;  a  circum- 
stance that  would  scarcely  deserve  consideration,  if  it  were 
not  in  some  sort  connected  with  our  author's  history,  a 
plausible  story  having  been  built  on  this  foundation,  relative 
to  his  first  introduction  to  the  stage. 

The  modes  of  conveyance  to  the  theatre,  anciently,  as  at 
present,  seem  to  have  been  various ;  sonte  going  in  coaches, 
others  on  horseback,  and  many  by  water.  To  the  Globe 
playhouse  the  company  probably  were  conveyed  by  water: 
to  that  in  Blackfriarsj  the  gentry  went  either  in  coaches,  or 
on  horseback ;  and  the  common  people  on  foot. 

Plays  in  the  time  of  King  James  the  First,  (and  probably 
afterwards,)  appear  to  have  been  performed  every  day  at 
each  theatre  during  the  winter  season,  except  in  the  time  of 
Lent,  when  they  were  not  permitted  on  the  sermon  days,  as 
they  were  called,  that  is,  on  Wednesday  and  Friday ;  nor  on 
the  other  days  of  the  week,  except  by  special  licence ;  which 
however  was  obtained  by  a  fee  paid  to  the  Master  of  the 
Revels.  In  the  summer  season  the  stage  exhibitions  were 
continued,  but  during  the  long  vacation  they  were  less  fre- 
quently repeated.  However,  it  appears  from  Sir  Henry 
Herbert's  Manuscript,  that  the  king*s  company  usually 
brought  out  two  or  three  new  plays  at  the  Globe  every 
summer. 

Though,  from  the  want  of  newspapers  and  other  periodical 
publications,  intelligence  was  not  so  speedily  circulated  in 
former  times  as  at  present,  our  ancient  theatres  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  laboured  under  any  disadvantage  in  this  respect ; 
for  the  players  printed  and  exposed  accounts  of  the  pieces 
that  they  intended  to  exhibit,  which,  however,  did  not  contain 
a  list  of  the  characters,  or  the  names  of  the  actors  by  whom* 
tliey  were  represented. 

The  long  and  whimsical  titles  which  are  prefixed  to  the 
quarto  copies  of  our  author's  plays,  were  undoubtedly  either 
written  by  booksellers,  or  transcribed  from  the  play-bilk  of 
the  time.    They  were  equally  calculated  to  attract  tne  notior 
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of  die  idle  gazer  in  the  walks  at  St.  Paul's,  or  to  draw  a  croud 
i^oat  some  vociferous  Autolycus,  who  perhaps  was  hired  by 
the  players  thus  to  rabe  the  expectations  of  the  multitude.  It 
IS  indeed  absurd  to  suppose,  that  the  modest  Shakspeare,  who 
has  more  than  once  apologized  for  his  untutored  lines^  should 
in  his  manuscripts  have  entitled  any  of  his  dramas  91105/  excels 
lent  and  pleasant  performances. 

It  is  uncertain  at  wliat  time  the  usage  of  giving  authors  a 
benefit  on  the  third  day  of  the  exhibition  of  their  piece,  com- 
menced. Mr.  Oldys,  in  one  of  his  manuscripts,  intimates 
that  dramatick  poets  had  anciently  their  benefit  on  the  first 
day  that  a  new  play  was  represented ;  a  regulation  which 
would  have  been  very  favourable  to  some  of  the  ephemeral 
productions  of  modern  times.  I  have  found  no  authority 
which  proves  this  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
speare ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  appears 
to  have  been  customary  in  Lent  for  the  players  of  the  theatre 
in  Drury  Lane  to  divide  the  profits  of  the  nrst  representation 
of  a  new  play  among  them. 

From  D'Avenant,  indeed,  we  learn,  that  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  poet  had  his  benefit  on 
tlie  second  day.  As  it  was  a  general  practice,  in  the  time  of 
Shakspeare,  to  sell  the  copy  of  the  play  to  the  theatre,  I  ima- 
gine, in  such  cases,  an  author  derived  no  other  advantage 
fiom  his  piece,  than  what  arose  from  the  sale  of  it.  Some- 
times, however,  he  found  it  more  beneficial  to  retain  the 
copy-right  in  his  own  hands ;  and  when  he  did  so,  I  suppose 
he  nad  a  benefit.     It  is  certain  that  the  giving  authors  the 

Erofits  of  the  third  exhibition  of  their  play,  which  seems  to 
ave  been  the  usual  mode  during  a  great  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, was  an  established  custom  in  the  year  1612;  for  Decker^ 
in  the  prologue  to  one  of  his  comedies,  printed  in  that  year^ 
^eaks  of  the  poet's  third  day. 

The  unfortunate  Otway  had  no  more  than  one  benefit  on 
the  production  of  a  new  play;  and  this  too^  it  seems,  he  was 
sometimes  forced  to  mortgage,  before  the  piece  was  acted. 
Southeme  was  the  first  dramatick  writer  who  obtained  the 
emoluments  arising  from  two  representations ;  and  to  Far> 
quhar,  in  the  year  170O,  the  benefit  of  a  third  was  granted; 
but  this  appears  to  have  been  a  particular  favour  to  that  gen- 
tleman ;  for  for  several  years  afterwards  dramatick  poets  had 
only  the  benefit  of  the  third  and  sbcth  performance. 

The  profit  of  three  representations  did  not  become  the  esta- 
blished right  of  authors  till  after  the  year  1 720.  . 
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To  the  honour  of  Mr.  Addison,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  he  first  discontinued  the  ancient^  but  humiliating,  prao-> 
tiee  of  distributing  tickets,  and  soliciting  company  to  attend 
at  the  theatre,  on  the  poet's  nights. 

When  an  author  sold  his  piece  to  the  sharers  or  proprietors 
of  a  theatre,  it  could  not  1^  performed  by  any  other  com- 
pany, and  remained  for  several  years  unpublished;  but, 
when  that  was  not  the  case,  he  printed  it  for  sale,  to  which 
many  seem  to  have  been  induced  from  an  apprehension  that 
an  imperfect  copy  might  be  issued  from  the  press  without 
their  consent.  The  customary  price  of  the  copy  of  a  play, 
in  the  time  of  Shak^peare,  appears  to  have  been  twenty  no- 
bles, or  six  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four-pence.  The 
play  when  printed  was  sold  for  sixpence ;  and  the  usual  pre- 
sent from  a  patron,  in  return  tor  a  dedication,  was  forty 
shillings. 

On  the  first  day  of  exhibiting  a  new  play,  the  prices  of  ad- 
mission appear  to  have  been  raised,  sometimes  to  double, 
sometimes  to  treble,  prices ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  oc- 
casionally practised  on  the  benefit-nights  of  authors,  and  on 
.  the  representation  of  expensive  plays,  to  the  year  17^6  in 
the  present  century. 

Dramatick  poets  in  ancient  times,  as  at  present,  were  ad- 
mitted gratis  into  the  theatre. 

It  appears  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Office-book  that  the 
king's  company  between  the  years  1622  and  1641  produced 
either  at  Blackfriais  or  the  Globe  at  least  four  new  plays 
every  year.  Every  play,  before  it  was  represented  on  the 
stage,  was  licensed  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  for  which 
he  received  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  a  noble, 
though  at  a  subsequent  period  the  stated  fee  on  this  occasion 
rose  to  two  ])ounds. 

Neither  Queen  Elizabeth,  nor  King  James  the  First,  nor 
Charles  the  Fii*st,  I  believe,  ever  went  to  the  publick 
theatre ;  but  they  frequently  ordered  plays  to  be  performed 
at  court,  which  were  represented  in  the  royal  theatre  called 
the  Cockpit,  in  Whitehall :  and  the  actors  of  the  king^s 
company  were  sometimes  commanded  to  attend  his  majes^ 
in  his  summer's  progress,  to  perform  before  him  in  the 
country.  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  however,  went  sometimes 
o  the  publick  theatre  at  Blackfriars.  I  find  from  the  Coun- 
cil-books that  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  ten  pounds  was  the 
payment  for  a  play  performed  before  her;  tliat  is,  twienty 
nobles,  or  six  pounds,  tliirteen  shillings,  and  four-pence. 
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ibe  regular  and  stated  fee ;  and  three  pounds,  six  shillings, 
and  eight-pence,  by  way  of  bounty  or  reward.  The  same 
sum,  as  I  learn  from  the  manuscript  notes  of  Lord  Stan- 
hope, Treasurer  of  the  Cliamber  to  King  James  the  First, 
continued  to  be  paid  during  his  reign  :  and  this  was  the 
stated  payment  during  the  reign  of  his  successor  also.  Plays 
at  court  were  usually  performed  at  night,  by  which  means 
they  did  not  interfere  with  the  regular  exhibition  at  the  pub- 
lick  theatres,  which  was  early  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  thus 
the  royal  bounty  was  for  so  much  a  clear  profit  to  the  com- 
pany :  but  when  a  play  was  commanded  to  be  performed  at 
any  of  the  royal  palaces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
by  which  the  actors  were  prevented  from  deriving  any  profit 
from  a  publick  exhibition  on  the  same  day,  the  fee,  as  ap- 
pears from  a  manuscript  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office, 
was,  in  the  year  IGSO,  and  probably  in  Shakspeare's  time 
also,  twenty  pounds;  and  this  circumstance  I  formerly 
itated,  as  strongly  indicating  that  the  sum  last  mentioned 
was  a  very  considerable  produce  on  any  one  representation  at 
the  Blackfriars  or  Globe  playhouse.  The  office-book  which 
1  have  so  often  quoted,  has  fully  confirmed  my  conjecture. 

The  custom  of  passing  a  final  censure  on  plays  at  their 
first  exhibition,  is  as  ancient  as  tlie  time  of  our  author ;  for 
DO  less  than  three  plays  of  his  rival,  Ben  Jonson,  appear  to 
have  been  deser\'edly  damned ;  and  Fletcher's  Faithful  Sliep^ 
kerdess,  and  The  Knight  of  the  Intming  Pestle,  written  by 
him  and  Beaumont,  underwent  the  same  fate. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  were  the  emoluments  of  a 
successful  actor  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare.  They  had  not 
then  annual  benefits,  as  at  present.  The  clear  emoluments 
of  the  theatre,  after  deducting  the  nightly  expences  for 
lights,  men  occasionally  hired  for  the  evening,  occ.  which 
in  Shakspeare's  house  was  but  forty-five  shillings,  were 
divided  into  shares,  of  which  part  belonged  to  the  pro- 
prietors, who  were  called  housekeepers,  and  the  remaindet 
was  divided  among  the  actors,  according  to  their  rank  and 
merit.  I  suspect  that  the  whole  clear  receipt  was  divided 
into  forty  shares,  of  which  perhaps  the  housekeepers  or  pro- 
prietors had  fifteen,  the  actors  twenty-two,  and  three  were 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  new  plays,  dresses,  &c.  From 
Ben  Jonson's  Poetaster ^  it  should  seem  that  one  of  the  per- 
formers had  seven  shares  and  a  half;  but  of  what  integral 
Mm  b  not  meiitioned.  The  person  alluded  to,  (if  any  per- 
iQii  wai|  alluded  to^  which  is  not  certain,)  must,  i  tlunky 
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have  been  a  proprietor,  as  well  as  a  principal  actor.  Ouf 
poet  in  his  Hamlet  speaks  of  a  whole  shmey  as  no  con- 
temptible emolument ;  and  from  the  same  play  we  learn  that 
some  of  the  performers  had  only  half  a  share.  Others  proba- 
bly had  still  less. 

It  appears  from  a  deed  executed  by  Thomas  Killigrew  and 
others,  that  in  the  year  1666,  the  whole  profit  arising  from 
acting  plays,  masques,  &c.  at  the  king's  theatre,  was  di- 
vided into  twelve  shares  and  three  quarters^  of  which  Mr. 
Killigrew,  the  manager,  had  two  shares  and  three  quarters ; 
and  if  we  may  trust  to  the  statement  in  another  very  curious 
paper,  (which  however  was  probably  exaggerated,)  each 
share  produced,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  about  2501.  per 
ann.  net ;  and  the  total  clear  profits  consequently  were  about 
31871.  10s.  Od. 

These  shares  were  then  distributed  among  the  proprietors 
of  the  theatre,  who  at  that  time  were  not  actors,  the  per- 
formers, and  the  dramatick  poets,  who  were  retidned  in  the 
service  of  the  theatre,  and  received  a  part  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce as  a  compensation  for  the  pieces  which  they  produced. 

In  a  paper  delivered  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert  to  Lord  Cla- 
rendon and  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  July  11,  1662,  he  states 
the  emolument  which  Mr.  Thomas  Killigrew  then  derived 
(from  his  two  shares  and  three  quarters,)  at  191.  6s.  Od.  per 
week ;  according  to  which  statement  each  share  in  the  king's 
company  produced  but  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds  ten 
shillings  a  year.  In  Sir  William  D'Avenant's  company, 
from  the  time  their  new  theatre  was  opened  in  Portugal 
Row,  near  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  (April  1662,)  the  total  re- 
ceipt (after  deducting  the  nightly  charges  of  "  men  hhre- 
lings  and  other  customary  expences,")  was  divided  into 
fifteen  shares,  of  which  it  was  agreed  by  articles  previously 
entered  into,  that  ten  should  belong  to  D'Avenant :  viz.  two 
*<  towards  the  house-rent,  buildings,  scaffolding,  and  making 
of  frames  for  scenes ;  one  for  a  provision  of  habits,  proper- 
ties, and  scenes,  for  a  supplement  of  the  said  theatre ;  and 
seven  to  maintain  all  the  women  that  are  to  perform  or  re- 
present women's  parts,  in  tragedies,  comedies^  &c.  and  iii 
consideration  of  erecting  and  establishing  his  actors  to  be  tt 
company,  and  his  pains  and  expencesfor  that  purpose  for  many 
years."  The  other  five  shares  were  divided  in  various  propor* 
tions  among  the  rest  of  the  troop. 
..In  the  paper  above  referred  to  it  is  stated  by  Sir  Heniy 
Herbert,  that  D'Avenant  '<  drew  from  these  ten  shares  two 
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Jmadreds  pounds  a  week;-'  and  if  that  statement  was  correct, 
each  share  in  his  playhouse  then  produced  annually  six  hun* 
dred  pounds,  supposing  the  acting  season  to  have  then  lasted 
for  thirty  weeks. 

Such  were  the  emoluments  of  the  theatre  soon  after  the 
Restoration ;  which  I  have  stated  here,  from  authentick  do* 
CMments,  because  they  may  assist  us  in  our  conjectured  con*- 
oerning  the  profits  derived  from  stage-exhibitions  at  a  more 
remote  and  darker  period. 

From  the  prices  of  admission  into  our  ancient  theatres  in 
the  time  of  Shakspeare,  which  have  been  already  noticed,  I 
formerly  conjectured  that  about  twenty  pounds  was  a  consider- 
able receipt  at  the  Blackfriars  and  Globe  theatre,  on  any  one 
day;  and  my  conjecture  is  now  confirmed  by  indisputable 
evidence.  In  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Office-book  I  find  the 
following  curious  notices  on  this  subject,  under  the  year 
1628; 

**  The  kinges  company  with  a  generall  consent  and  ala- 
critye  have  given  mee  the  benefitt  of  two  dayes  in  the  yeare, 
the  one  in  summer,  thother  in  winter,  to  bee  taken  out  of 
the  second  daye  of  a  revived  playe,  att  my  owne  chovse. 
The  housekeepers  have  likewyse  given  their  shares,  tneir 
dayly  charge  only  deducted,  which  comes  to  some  21.  5s.  this 
25  May,  1628. 

**  The  benefitt  of  the  first  day,  being  a  very  unseasonable 
one  in  respect  of  the  weather,  comes  but  unto  jS4,  15.  0." 

This  a^emcnt  subsisted  for  five  years  and  a  half,  during 
which  time  Sir  Henry  Herbert  had  ten  benefits,  the  most 
profitable  of  which  produced  seventeen  pounds,  and  ten 
shillings^  net,  on  the  22dof  Nov.  1628,  when  Fletcher's 
Custoffi  of  the  Country  was  performed  at  Blackfriars  ^  and 
the  least  emolument  which  he  received  was  on  the  represen- 
tatioQ  of  a  phiy  which  is  not  named,  at  the  Globe,  in  the 
summer  of  tne  year  1632,  which  produced  only  the  sum  of 
one  pound  and  five  shillings,  after  deducting  from  the  total 
receipt  in  each  instance  the  nightly  charge  above  mentioned; 
It  also  appears  that  his  clear  profit  at  an  average  on  each  of 
his  nights,  was  ^8.  19.  4.  and  the  total  nightly  receipt  was 
|t  an  average — ^11.  4.  4. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1633,  the  managers  of  the  kinges 
company  a^ed  to  pay  him  the  fixed  sum  of  ten  pounds 
every  Cnristmas,  and  the  same  sum  at  Midsummer,  iniieuof 
bis  two  benefits,  which  sums  they  reeularly  paid  him  bom, 
tbat  time  tiU.the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wan. 
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Prom  the  receipts  on  these  benefits  1  am  led  to  believe  that 
the  prices  were  lower  at  the  Globe  theatre,  and  that  there- 
fore, though  it  was  much  larger  than  the  winter  theatre  at 
Blackfriars,  it  did  not  produce  a  greater  sum  of  money  oa 
any  representation.    If  we  suppose  twenty  pounds,  clear  of 
the  nightly  charges  already  mentioned,  to  have  been  a  very 
considerable  receipt  at  either  of  these  houses,  and  that  this 
sum  was  in  our  poet's  time  divided  into  forty  shares,    of 
which  fifteen  were  appropriated  to  the  housekeepers  or  pro- 
prietors, three  to  the  purchase  of  copies  of  new  plays,  stage- 
habits,  &c.   and  twenty-two  to  the  actors,    then  the  per- 
former who  had  two  shares  on  the  representation  of  each 
play,  received,  when  the  theatre  was  thus  successful,  twenty 
shillings.     But  supposing  the  average  nightly  receipt  (after 
deducting  the  nightly  expences)    to  be  about  nine  pounds, 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case,  then  his  nightly  dividend 
would  be  but  nine  shillings,  and  his  weekly  profit,  if  they 
played  five  times  a  week,  two  pounds  five  shillings.     The 
acting  season,  I  believe,  at  that  time  lasted  forty  weeks.     In 
each  of   the   companies  then  subsisting   there  were  about 
twenty  persons,  six  of  whom  probably  were  principal,  and 
the  others  subordinate ;  so  that  wc  may  suppose  ttvo  shares 
to  have  been  the  reward  of  a  principal  actqr ;  six  of  the  se- 
cond class  perhaps  enjoyed  a  whole  share  each  ;  and  each  of 
the  remaining  eight  half  a  share.     On  all  these  data,  I  think 
it  may  be  safely  concluded,  that  the  performers  of  tlje  first 
class  did  not  derive  from  their  profession  more  than  ninety 
pounds  a  year  at  the  utmost.     Shakspeare,  Heminge,  Con- 
dell,  Burbadge,  Lowin,  and  Taylor  had  without  doubt  other 
shares  as  proprietors  or  leaseholders ;  but  what  the  different 
proportions  were  which  each  of  them  possessed  in  tliat  right. 
It  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain.     According  to  the  suppo- 
sition already  stated,  that  fifteen  shares  out  of  forty  were  ap- 
propriated to  the  proprietors,  then  was  there  on  this  account 
a  sum  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  annually  to 
be  divided  among  them.     Our  poet,  as  author,  actor,  and 
proprietor,    probably  received   from   the  theatre  about  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year. — Having  after  a  very  long  search 
lately  discovered  the  will  of  Mr.  Heminge,  I  hoped  to  have 
derived  from  it  some  information  on  this  subject ;  but  I  was 
disappointed.     He   indeed  more   than  once   mentions   his 
several  parts  or  shares  held  hy  lease  in  the  Globe  and  Black- 
friars  playhouses ;  but  uses  no  expression  by  which  the  value 
of  each  ojp  those  shares  can  be  ascertainedt    His  books  of  ae- 
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count,  which  ht  appears  to  ha^e  regularly  kqot,  BtA  whieb| 
he  fliys,  will  show  that  his  shares  yielded  nim  ^  a  gooi 
ytartg  prt^j*  wilt  probably,  if  thej  shall  ever  be  found^ 
throw  much  light  on  our  early  stage  history. 

Thus  scanty  and  taeagre  were  the  apparatus  and  aecotti*^ 
moiiatioiK  ot  our  ancient  theatres,  on  which  those  draotaA 
iiw/t  fint  exhibited,  that  have  since  ennged  the  attention  ^ 
•»  mmtoy  learned  men,  and  delighted  so  man^  thousand 
speetaton^  Yet  even  then,  we  are  toM  by  a  writer  of  thafi 
ige,^  '*  dnuMtick  poesy  was  so  lively  expre»ied  and  tt^itt* 
Mited  OR  the  {mUick  stages  and  theatres  of  this  city,  as  Rom€ 
in  the  mge  d  her  pomp  and  glory,  never  saw  it  bett^lr  per-^ 
hami ;  m  respect  of  the  action  and  art,  not  of  the  coMi  and 
ioi  siteiptoo«SQesB«" 


^f^WE  hlstOly  of  the  stage  as  (ar  as  it  relates  to  Shakspeare, 
^  nlittirallv  divides  itself  into  three  periods :  the  period 
Miidi  pireceded  his  appearance  as  an  actor  or  dramatick 
writer ;  that  during  which  he  flourished ;  and  the  time  which 
Kai  etapsed  since  his  death.  Having  now  gone  through  the 
two  fortner  of  these  periods,  I  shall  take  a  transient  view  of 
the  stagift  from  the  death  of  our  great  poet  to  the  year  iT'ilj 
ItiD  With  a  view  to  Shakspeare,  and  his  works. 

Soon  after  his  death,  four  of  the  principal  companies  theii 
snblisfing,  made  a  union,  and  were  afterwards  called  The 
United  Companies  \  but  I  know  not  precisely  in  what  this 
Ittfon  consisted.  I  suspect  it  arose  from  a  penury  of  actors^ 
i&d  diat  the  managers  contracted  to  permit  the  performers  in 
Ach  house  occasionally  to  assist  their  brethren  in  the  other 
theatres  in  the  representation  of  plays. 

After  the  death  of  Shakspeare,  the  pla}%  of  Fletcher  ap* 
^ear  for  several  years  to  have  been  more  admired,  or  at  least 
to  havte  been  diore  frequently  acted,  than  those  of  our  poet» 

^  Sir  George  Buc  This  writer,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
^nrote  itt  exMvss  treatise  concertiin^  the  English  stage,  which 
#ain^yci  ]^imted^  and,  \  fear,  is  now  irrecoverably  lost. 

VOL.  !•  Cr 
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Durfaig'the  klter  {Art  of  the  ragn  of  James  the  Fust, 
Fletcher^s  pieces  had  the  advantage  of  novelty  to  recommend 
them.  I  believe^  between  the  time  of  Beaumont's  death  in 
1615  and  his  own  in  1625,  this  poet  produced  at  least 
twenty-five  plays.  Sir  Aston  Cokain  has  informed  us,  in 
his  poems,  that  of  the  thirty-five  pieces  improperly  ascribed 
to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  the  folio  edition  of  1647)  much 
the  greater  part  were  written  aftter  Beaumont's  death ;  and 
his  account  is  partly  confirmed  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Ma- 
nuscript, from  which  it  appears  that  Fletcher  produced 
eleven  new  pbys  in  the  last  four  years  of  his  life.  If  we 
were  possessed  of  the  Regbter  kept  by  Sir  Geoige  Buck,  we 
should  there,  I  make  no  doubt,  find  near  twenty  dramas 
written  by  the  same  author  in  the  interval  between  1615  and 
1622. 

Sir  William  D'Avenant,  about  sixteen  months  after  the 
deadi  of  Ben  Jonson,  obtained  from  his  Majesty  (Dec.  13^ 
1638,)  a  grant  of  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  ann. 
which  he  enjoyed  as  poet  laureat  till  his  death.  In  the  fol- 
lowing vear  (March  26,  1639,)  a  patent  passed  the  great 
seal  autnorizing  him  to  erect  a  plavhouse,  which  was  then 
intended  to  have  been  built  behind  The  Three  Kings  Ordinary 
in  Fleet-street:  but  this  scheme  was  not  carried  into  execu-. 
tion.  I  find  from  a  Manuscript  in  the  Lord  Cliamberlain's 
Office,  that  after  the  death  of  Christopher  Beeston,' Sir  W. 
D'Avenant  was  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  (June 
27,  1639,)  ^^  Grovemor  of  the  King  and  Queens  companf 
acting  at  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane,  during  the  lease  which 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Beeston,  alias  Hutcheson,  hath  or  doth  hold 
in  the  said  house  :**  and  I  suppose  he  appointed  her  son  Mr. 
William  Beeston,  his  deputy,  for  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert's 
office-book,  he  appears  for  a  short  time  to  have  had  the  ma- 
nagement of  that  theatre* 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1659,  some  months  before 
the  Restoration  of  K.  Charles  II.  the  theatres,  which  had 
heen  suppressed  during  the  usurpation,  began  to  revive,  and 
several  pla}*s  were  performed  at  the  Red  Bull  in  St  John's 
Street^  in  that  and  the  following  year,  before  the  return  of 
the  king.  In  June,  1660,  three  companies  seem  to  have 
been  formed ;  that  already  mentioned,  one  under  Mr.  Wil« 
liam  Beeston  in  Salisbury  Court,  and  one  at  the  Cockpit  in 
Drury  Lane  under  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  had  been  wardrobe- 
keeper  at  the  theatre  in  Blackfriars  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Civil  Wars.    Sir  Henry  Herbert^  who  still  retained 
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Ilis  Office  of  Master  of  the  Revels,  endeavoured  to  obtain 
ftom  these  companies  the  ^me  emoluments  which  he  had 
formerly  derived  from  the  exhibition  of  plays ;  but  after  a 
long  struggle,  and  after  having  brought  several  actions  at 
law.  against  Sir  William  D'  Avenant,  Mr.  Betterton,  Mr. 
Mohun,  and  others,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  claims, 
and  his  office  ceased  to  be  attended  with  either  authority  or 
profit.  It  received  its  death  wound  from  a  grant  from  King 
Charles  II.  under  the  privy  signet,  August  21,  1660,  au- 
thorizing Mr.  Thomas  Killigrew,  one  of  the  groonis  of  his 
majesty's  bedchamber,  and  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  to  erect 
two  new  playhouses  and  two  new  companies,  of  which  they 
were  to  have  the  regulation  ;  and  prohibiting  any  other  thea- 
trical representation  in  London,  Westminster,  or  the  suburbs, 
but  those  exhibited  by  the  said  two  companies. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bktterton  having  been  a  great  admirer  of 
Shakspeare,  and  having  taken  the  trouble  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  when  he  was  above  seventy  years  of  age,  of 
travelling  to  Stratford-upon-Avon  to  collect  materials  for 
Mr.  Howe's  life  of  our  author,  is  entitled  to  particular  notice 
from  an  editor  of  his  works.  Very  inaccurate  accounts  of 
this  actor  have  been  given  in  the  Biographia  Brilannica  and 
several  other  books.  It  is  observable,  that  biographical 
writers  often  give  the  world  long  dissertations  concerning 
bets  and  dates,  when  the  fact  contested  might  at  once  be 
ascertained  by  visiting  a  neighbouring  parish  church :  and 
this  has  been  particularly  the  ca^  of  Mr.  Betterton.  He 
was  the  son  of  Matthew  Betterton  (under-cook  to  King 
Charles  the  First)  and  was  baptized,  as  1  learn  from  the  re- 
gister of  St.  Margaret's  parish,  August  11,  1635.  He  could 
DOC  have  appeared  on  the  stage  in  1656,  as  has  been  asserted^ 
no  theatre  being  then  allowed.  His  first  appearance  was  at 
the  Cockpit,  in  Drury  Lane,  in  Mr.  Rhodes's  company, 
who  played  there  by  a  license  in  the  year  1659,  when  Bet- 
terton was  twenty-four  years  of  age.  He  married  Mrs.  Mary 
Saunderson,  an  actress,  who  had  been  bred  by  Sir  William 
D' Avenant,  some  time  in  the  year  1663,  as  appears  by  the 
Dramatis  Personee  of  Tlie  Slighted  Maid,  printed  in  that 
year.  From  a  paper  now  before  me,  which  Sir  Henry  Her- 
bert has  entitled  a  Breviat  of  matters  to  be  proved  on  the 
trial  of  an  action  brought  by  him  against  Mr.  Betterton  in 
1662,  I  find  that  he  continued  to  act  at  the  Cockpit  till  No- 
vember, 1660,  when  he  and  several  other  perfolrmers  entered 
Into  aftidet  with  Sir  William  D^Avenant ;  in  consequence 

q2 
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of  which  they  began  in  that  month  to  play  at  the  theatre  in 
Salisbury  Court^  from  whence  after  some  time,  I  believe,  th^ 
returned  to  the  Cockpit,  and  afterwarcb  removed  tp  a  Den 
theatre  in  Portugal  Row  near  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

On  the  15th  of  Nov.  1660,  Sir  WilKam  D'Avenant^ 
company  b^an  to  act  under  these  articles  at  the  theatre  k 
Salisbury-court,  at  which  house  or  at  the  Cockpit  they  con- 
tinued to  play  till  March  or  April,  1662.  In  October  166(^ 
Sir  Henry  Herbert  had  brought  an  action  on  the  case  againsi 
Mr.  Mohan  and  several  others  of  Killigrew*s  company^ 
which  was  tried  in  December,  1661,  for  representing  plays 
without  being  licensed  by  him,  and  obtained  a  verdict  against 
them.  Encouraged  by  his  success  in  that  suit,  soon  aftcf 
D*Avenant's  company  opened  their  pew  theatre  in  Portugal 
Row,  he  brought  a  simihur  action  (May  6,  1662,)  against 
Mr.  Belterton,  of  which  I  know  not  the  event.  la  the  de- 
claration, now  before  me,  it  is  stated  that  D^Aveaant's  comr 
pauy,  between  the  15th  of  November  1660,  and  the  6th  oi 
May  16G2,  produced  ten  new  plays,  and  100  revived  plays; 
but  the  tatter  number  being  the  usual  style  of  declarations  at 
law,  may  have  been  inserted  without  a  strict  regard  to  the 
fact. 

Sir  Henry  Herbert  likewise  brought  two  actions  on  the 
same  grounid  against  Sir  William  D'^Avenant,  in  one  of 
which  he  failed,  and  in  the  other  was  successful.  To  put  an 
.end  to  the  contest^  Sir  William  in  June  1662  besought  the 
king  to  interfere. 

The  actors  who  had  performed  at  the  Red  Bull,  acted  un* 
tier  the  direction  of  Mr.-Killigrew  during  the  years  166€^ 
1661,  1662,  and  part  of  the  year  1663,  in  Gibbon^s  tennis- 
court  in  Vere  Street,  near  Clare-market;  during  which  time 
a  new  theatre  was  built  for  them  in  Drury  Lane,  to  which 
they  removed  in  April,  1663.  In  the  list  of  their  stock-plays^ 
there  are  but  three  of  Shakspeare. 

Downes  the  prompter  has  given  a  list  of  what  he  calls  the 
principal  old  stock  plays  acted  by  tlie  king's  servants,  (whick 
title  the  performers  under  Mr.  Killigrew  acquired,)  between 
the  time  of  the  Restoration  and  the  junction  of  the  two  com- 

Sinies  in  1682 ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  only  plays  of 
hakspeare  performed  by  them  in  that  period,  were  King 
Henry  IK  P.  I.  The  Merry  Wives  of  tVindsor,  Othello^  ana 
Julius  C€Bsar.  Mr.  Hart  represented  Othello,  Bmtus,  aadi 
Hotspur;  Major  Mohun,  lago,  and  Cassius;  and  Mr,  Cart-^ 
wright,  Falsta£  Such  was  the  lamentable  taste  of  those  timita 
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tet  fSm  pli^  of  Flptehery  Jonsod,  iod  SUfkjr  ware  muob 
oftn^  aLhibked  than  those  of  our  author. 

Sir  Wiliatt  D*AveiMiit'«  Compmy^  after  biviiig  lilayed 
for  some  t«e  at  the  Cockpit  in  Druiy  Lane,  and  at  Saliaipurf 
Court,  leoKwed  in  March  or  April  1662,  to  a  new  theatre  id 
Fortugil  Koiir,  near  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Mr.  Betterton, 
hit  principal  actor,  we  are  told  by  Downes,  was  admired  ia 
the  part  of  Pericles,  which  he  frequently  perfonned  before 
ibtopctdng  of  the  new  theatre;  and  while  tbb  company 
^ontiiraed  to  act  in  Portugal  Row,  they  represented  the 
following  plays  of  Shakqpeare,  and  it  should  seem  those 
only :  Macieik  and  The  Ttmpest^  altered  by  D'Avenant ; 
SMg  Lear  J  ffamlei,  King  Henry  the  Eighths  Romeo  end 
Mmij  and  Twetfth-night.  In  Hamkty  tlie  Prince  of  Deo^ 
ouurk  was  represented  by  Mr.  Betterton ;  the  Ghost  by  Mr* 
Richards ;  Horatio  by  w.  Harris :  the  Queen  by  Mrs.  Da* 
tcnport ;  and  Ophelia  by  Mrs.  Saunderson.  In  Romeo  eaad 
Mtetj  Romeo  was  represented  by  Mr.  Harris ;  Meicutio  by 
Mr.  Betterton,  and  Juliet  by  Mrs,  Saunderson.  Mr.  Better* 
ion  in  Twelfth  Night  performed  Sir  Tob;r  Belch,  and  ia 
Henry  the  Eighth^  the  King.  He  was  without  doubt  alaci 
the  performer  of  King  Lear.  Mrs.  Saunderson  represented 
Cttbarine  in  King  Henry  the  Eiahthj  and  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed,.  Cordelia,  and  Miranda.  She  also  performed  Lady 
Macbeth,  and  Mr.  Betterton  Macbeth. 

The  theatre  which  had  been  erected  in  Portugal  Bow,  be- 
ing found  too  small,  Sir  William  D*Avenant  laid  the  founder 
tion  of  a  new  plq^house  in  Dofset  Garden,  near  Dorset  Stairs, 
which  however  he  did  not  live  to  see  completed ;  for  he  died 
m  May,  1666,  and  it  was  not  opened  tiU  1671. 

On  the  9di  of  November,  1671,  D'Avenant's  company  re- 
moved to  their  new  theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens,  which  was 
opened,  not  with  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  but  widi  DiydeaV 
comedy  called  Sir  Martin  MaralL 

Between  the  year  1671  and  1682,  when  the  King's  and 
die  Duke  of  York's  servants  united,  (about  whidh  tiaae 
Charles  Hart,  the  principal  support  of  the  former  company^' 
iKed,)  King  Leae^  Timon  o^  Athens^  Macbethj  and  Tm. 
Temiesty  were  the  only  plays  of  our  author  that  were  exhi-^ 
Vited  at  the  theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens ;  and  the  three  latter 
were  not  represented  in  their  original  state,  but  as  altered  by 
D'Avenant  and  Shad welL  Between  1682  and  161^5,  when 
Mr.  Coi^greve,.  Mr.  Betterton,  Mrs.  Bairy,  and  Mrs.  Brace- 
girdle,  obtained  a  licence  to  open  a  new  meatre  in  linorio'y 
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Inn  Fields,  Oihello^  A  Afidsummer^Night*s  Dream^  nxA- 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew^  are  the  only  plays  of  Shakspeare. 
which  Downes  the  prompter  mentions,  as  having  been  per- 
formed by  the  united  companies :  A  Afidsummer-N'ight's 
Dream  was  transformed  into  an  opera,  and  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew  was  exhibited  as  altered  by  Lacy.  Dryden's 
Troibis  and  Cressidoj  however,  the  two  parts  of  King 
Henry  IK  Twelfth  Nighty  Macbeth,  King  Henry  mi. 
Julius  Ccesar,  and  Hamlet,  were  without  doubt  sometimea 
represented  in  the  same  period  :  and  Tate  and  Durfey  fur- 
nished the  scene  with  miserable  alterations  of  CoriolamiSy 
King  Richard  IL  King  Lear,  and  CymbelineJ"  Otway's 
Caius  Marias,  whidi  was  produced  in  1G80,  usurped  the 
place  of  our  poet's  Romeo  and  Juliet  for  near  seventy  years^. 
and  Lord  Lansdown's  Jew  of  Venice  kept  possession  of  the 
stage  from  the  time  of  its  first  exhibition  in  1701,  to  the 
year  1741.  Dryden's  All  for  Love,  from  1678  to  1759, 
was  performed  instead  of  our  author's  Antony  and  Cleopatra  ; 
and  D'Avenant's  alteration  of  Macbeth  in  like  manner  was. 
preferred  to  our  author's  tragedy,  boia  its  first  exhibition  ia 
1663,  for  near  eighty  years, 

■  In  the  year  17OO  Cibber  produced  his  alteration  of  King 
Richard  IIL  I  do  not  find  that  this  play,  which  was  so 
popular  in  Shakspeare's  time,  was  performed  from  the  time  of 
the  Restoration  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
play  with  Cibber's  alterations  was  once  performed  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1703,  and  lay  dormant  finom  that  time  to  the  28th  of 
Jan.  1710,  when  it  was  revived  at  the  Opera  House  in  the 
Hay  market;  since  which  time  it  has  been  represented,  I  be-? 
lieve,  more  frequently  than  any  of  our  author's  dramas,  ex<i. 
cept  Hamlet. 

On  April  23,  1704,  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  by 
command  of  the  Queen,  was  performed  at  St.  James's,  by 
the  actors  of  both  houses,  and  afterwards  publiddy  repre-i 
sented  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Field's,  May  18,  in 
the  inime  year,  by  Mr.  Betterton's  company;  but  although 
the  whole  force  of  his  company  was  exerted  in  the  repre-s 
mentation,  the  piece  bad  so  Uttl^  success,  that  it  was  not  re*' 

*  King  Richard  IL  and  King  Lear  were  produced  by  Tate  in 
1681,  before  the  union  of  the  two  companies ;  and  Coriolanus^ 
under  the  title  of  The  Ingratitude  of  a  Comnumtoeakh,  in  1682, 
Jn  the  same  year  appeared .  Durfey's  alteration  of  Cymb^linc.. 
Wdfif  the  title  of  TAc /»>rcrf.Prj><(^«, 
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paled  tiO  Nor.  S,  1720,  when  it  was  again  revived  at  tte 
auDe  theatre^  and  afterwards  frequently  performed. 

FVom  1709,  when    Mr.  Rowe  published   his  edition   of 
Shakspeare,  the  exhibition  of  his  plays  became  much  more- 
frequent  than  before.    Between  that   time  and  17'tO,  our 
poet*s  HanUetj  Julius  Ckffsar,   King  Henry  VIIL  Oikelh, 
King  Richard  III.  King  Lear,  and  the  two  parts  of  King 
Henry  IV.  were  very  frequently  exhibited.    Still,  however, 
sudi  was  the  wretched  taste  of  the  audiences  of  those  days, 
that  in  many  instances  the  contemptible  alterations  of  his 
pieces  were  prefened  to   the   originals.     Durfey's  Infured 
PrincesSf  which  had  not  been  acted  from  1697)  was  again 
revived  at  Drury  Lane,  October  5,   17l7>   wid  afterwards 
often  representea.     Even  Ravenscroft's  Titus  jindronicus,  itt 
which  all  the  faults  of  the  original  are  greatly  aggravated, 
took  its  turn  on  the  scene,  and  after  an  intermission  of  fifteen 
years  was  revived  at  Drury  Lane  in  August,  17179  and  af-* 
terwards  frequently  performed  both  at  that  theatre  and  the' 
theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  it  was  exhibited  for 
the  first  time,  Dec.  21,  172O.     Cariolamis,  which  had  not 
been  acted  for  twenty  years,  was  revived  at  the  theatre  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Dec.  13,  17I8;   and  in  Dec.  1719, 
Kittg  Richard  11.  was  revived  at  the  same  theatre :  but  pro- 
bably neither  of  these  plays  was  then  represented  as  originally 
written  by  Shakspeare.^    Measure  for  Measrtre,  which  had 
not  been  acted,  I  imagine,  from  the  time  of  the  suppression 
of  the  theatres  in   1642,  was  revived  at  the  same  theatre, 
Dec.  8,  1720,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  Mr.  Quin  in 
the  character  of  the  Duke,  which  he  frequently  performed 
with  success  in  that  and  the  following  years.     Much  Ado- 
about  Nothing,  which  had  not  been  acted  for  thirty  years, 
was  revived  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Feb.  9,  1721 ;    but  af- 
ter two  representations,  on  that  and  the  following  evening, 
was  laid  aside.     In  Dec.   1723,  Kins  Henry  Fi  was  an- 
nounced for  representation,  "  on  ShaSspeare's  foundation/* 
and  performed  at  Drury  Lane  six  times  in  tluit  month  ;   after 
which  we  hear  of  it  no  more :  and  on .  Feb.  26,  1737>  J^i^g 
John  was  revived  at  Coven t  Garden.    Neither  of  these  plays, 
I  believe,  had.  been  exhibited  from  the  time  of  the  downfall 
of  the  stage. — At  the  same  theatre  our  poet's  second  part  of 

•  In  the  theatrical  advertisement,  Feb.  6, 1738,  King  Richard' 
II.  (which  was  then  produced  at  Covent  Garden,)  was  said  do| 
to  have  been  acted  for  forty  years. 
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4Ct»g  Henry  IK  which  had  for  fi%  yean  been  driven  from 
die  scene  by  the  play  which  Mr.  !pWenon  pibstituted  in  iu 

{lace,  resumed  its  statkni,  b^ing  produced  at  Covent  Garden, 
*eb.  16^  179^9  and  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month  Shak- 
8peare>  King  Henry  V.  wn$  performed  there  as  originally 
written,  after  an  interval,  if  tl\e  theatrical  advertisement  be 
correct,  of  forty  years.  In  the  following  March  the  same 
companv  once  exhibited  The  First  Pari  ^  King  Henry  VL 
for  tne  first  tiipe,  as  they  asserted,  for  fifty  years,^  As  you 
ijike  it  was  announceid  for  repiesentatipn  at  Drury  Lane,  De- 
cember 20, 17'^0|  ^  Dot  having  been  acted  for  forty  years, 
i^id  reprpi^nted  twenty-six  times  in  that  season.  At  Good- 
ilMui's  Flbld^,  Jan.  15,  1741,  the  Winter's  Tale  was  an- 
pouQced,  as  not  having  been  acted  for  one  hundred  yean ; 
bi|t  was  not  equally  successfiil,  being  only  performed  nine 
^mes.  At  Drury  lane,  Feb.  14,  1741,  TAe  Merchmit  of 
ifenice^  which,  I  believe,  had  not  beei\  acted  f(a  one  hun« 
4^  years,  wa^  once  more  restored  to  the  scene  by  Mr. 
Macklin,  who  on  that  night  first  represented  Shylock ;  a 
part  which  for  near  fifty  years  he  performed  with  unrivalled 
8i)ccesB.  jn  the  following  month  the  copopany  at  Goodman's 
Iiolds  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand  against  him  bv  prodiurin^ 
wdlZTi  well  that  ends  weflf  which,  th^y  asserted,  ^  had  not 
hptn  acted  sii|c^  Shakqpeare's  time.*'  But  the  great  theatri- 
cfii  event  pf  this  year  was  the  a[qpearanee  of  Bur.  Garrick  at 
t\kp  theatse  in  Goodman's  Fields,  Qct  9, 1741 ;  whose  good 
tafte  led  him  to  study  the  play$  of  Shakspeare  with  more  assir 
4uity  than  ai^  of  his  predecessors.  Since  that  time>  in  con* 
s^qfience  of  Mr,  Garnck's  admirable  performance  of  many  of 
hja  principal  characteiv,  the  frequent  representation  of  hb 
playa  in  n^rl^  their  original  state,  and  above  all,  the  varioua. 
renmches  which  buaye  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  exphiia-* 
ing  and  i)l«i$tri|tim;  hii  wcnrkv,  our  poet's  reputation  has  been 
yearly  increasing,  and  is  now  fixed  upon  a  bids,  which  neither 
the  lapse  c^time  nor  the  fluctuation  of  opinion  will  ever  ba. 
able  to  shiike.  Here  therefore  I  conclude  this  imperfect  ac* 
count  of  the  origin  and  progress  pf  the  English  Stage. 

J  King  Ifenry  Vf.  altered  from  Sbakqp^are  by  Theophihia 
Cihheri  w|^  pertormed  by  a  sunwier  companv  ^  Drury  Lane» 
July  5f  1123 ;  but  it  met  with  no  success,  being  represented 
onlyop^ 
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TT  is  not  my  Resign  to  enter  into  a  criticism  upon  thii 
author ;  though  to  do  it  eiiectually,  and  not  superiiciallyt' 
would  be  die  best  occasion  tliat  any  just  writer  could  take,  to 
form  the  judgment  and  taste  of  pur  nation.  For  of  all 
Elfish  poets  Shakspeare  must  be  confessed  to  be  the  fairest 
and  fuUest  subject  for  criticism,  and  to  afford  the  most  nu- 
menxiSy  as  well  as  most  conspicuous  instances,  both  of 
beauties  and  faults  of  all  sorts.  But  this  far  exceeds  the 
bounds  of  a  pre&ce,  the  business  of  which  is  only  to  give  an 
account  of  the  iate  of  his  works,  and  the  disadvantages  under 
which  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  We  ^hall  hereby 
extenuate  many  faults  which  are  hb,  and  clear  him  from  the 
imputation  of  many  which  are  not :  a  design,  which,  though 
it  can  be  no  guide  to  future  criticks  to  do  him  justice  in  one 
way,  will  at  least  be  sufficient  to  prevent  their  doing  him  an 
injusdce  in  the  other. 

I  cannot  however  but  mention  some  of  his  principal  and 
characteristick  excellencies,  for  which  (notwithstanding  his 
defects)  he  is  justly  and  universally  elevated  above  all  other 
dramatick  ymters.  Not  that  this  b  the  proper  place  of 
praisii^  him,  but  because  I  would  not  omit  any  occasion  of 
doing  it. 

If  ever  any  author  deserved  the  name  of  an  originaly  it 
was  Shakspeare.  Homer  himself  drew  not  hb  art  so  im« 
mediately  from  the  fountains  of  nature ;  it  proceeded  through 
.Egyptian  strainers  and  channeb,  and  came  to  him  not 
without  some  tincture  of  the  learning,  or  some  cast  of  the 
models,  of  those  before  him.  The  poetry  of  Shakspeare 
was  inspimtion  indeeed :  he  b  not  so  much  an  imitator,  as  an 
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instrument  of  nature ;  and  it  is  not  so  just  to  say  tliat  be 
speaks  from  her,  as  that  she  speaks  through  him. 

His  characters  are  so  much  nature  herself,  that  it  is  a  sort 
©f  injury  to  call  them  by  so  distant  a  name  as  copies  of  her. 
Those  of  other  poets  have  a  constant  resemblance,  which 
shows  that  they  received  them  from  oneanother,  and  were  but 
inuk^)liers  of  the  same  image :  each  picture,  like  a  mock- 
lainbow,  is  but  the  reflection  of  a  reflection.  But  every  sin- 
gle character  in  Shakspeare  is  as  much  an  in^vidual,  as  those 
in  life  itself:  it  is  as  impossible  to  find  any  two  alike;  and 
sudi  as  from  their  relation  or  affinity  in  any  respect  appeal 
«i06t  to  be  twins,  will,  upon  comparison,  be  found  remarkably 
distiiict.  To  th^  life  and  variety  of  character,  we  must  add 
the  wonderful  preservation  of  it ;  which  is  such  throughout 
lis  plays,  that  had  all  the  speeches  been  printed  without  the 
tiery  names  of  the  persons,  I  believe  one  might  have  applied 
them  with  certainty  to  every  speaker.^ 

The  power  over  our  passions  was  never  possessed  in  a  moft 
enunent  degree^  or  displayed  in  so  different  instances.  Yet 
all  along,  there  is  seen  no  labour,  no  pains  to  raise  them ;  no 
nseparation  to  guide  or  guess  to  the  effect,  or  be  perceived  to 
lead  toward  it :  but  the  heart  swells,  and  the  tears  burst  ou^ 
just  at  the  proper  places :  we  are  surprised  the  moment  wi 
weep;  and  yet  upon  reflection  find  the  passion  so  just,  that 
we  should  be  surprised  if  we  had  not  wept^  and  wept  at  that 
very  moment. 

How  astonishing  is  it  again,  that  the  passions  directly  op- 
posite to  these,  laughter  and  spleen,  are  no  less  at  his  com' 
mand  I  that  he  is  not  more  a  master  of  the  great  than  of  the 
ridiruZou^  in  human  nature ;  of  our  noblest  tenderness,  thra 
of  our  vainest  foibles;  of  our  strongest  emotions,  than  of  oiu 
idlest  sensations ! 

Nov  does  he  only  excel  in  the  passions  :  in  the  coolness  oi 
reflection  and  reasoning  he  b  full  as  admirable.  His  sentimenU 
are  not  only  in  general  the  most  pertinent  and  judicious  upon 
every  subject;  but  by  a  talent  very  peculiar,  something  be^ 
tween  penetration  and  felicity,  he  hits  upon  that  particulai 
point  on  which  the  bent  of  each  argument  turns,  or  the 
force  of  each  motive  depends.    This  is  perfectly  amazing^ 

'  Addison,  in  the  273d  Spectator^  has  delivered  a  similar  opioim 
respecting  Homer :  "  There  is  scarce  a  speech  or  action  in  tlM 
Jtiad^  which  the  reader  may  not  ascribe  to  t^  person  who  spei^ 
MT  acts,  without  seeing  his  name  at  the  head  of  L"    STuysNS^ 
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fnom  a  man  of  do  education  or  experience  in  those  great  and 
puHick  scenes  of  life  which  are  usually  the  subject  of  hia 
thoughts :  so  that  he  seems  to  have  known  the  world  by  in- 
tuition, to  have  looked  through  human  nature  at  one  glance, 
and  to  be  the  only  author  that  gives  ground  for  a  very  new 
opinion,  that  the  philosopher,  and  even  the  man  of  the  worldn 
may  be  bontj  as  well  as  tne  poet. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  with  all  these  great  excellencies, 
be  has  almost  as  great  defects ;  and  that  as  he  has  certainly 
written  better,  so  he  has  perhaps  written  worse,  than  any 
other.  But  I  think  I  can  in  some  measure  account  for  these 
defects,  from  several  causes  and  accidents ;  without  which  it 
is  hard  to  imagine  that  so  large  and  so  enlightened  a  mind 
could  ever  have  been  susceptible  of  them.  That  all  these 
contingencies  should  unite  to  his  disadvantage  seems  to  me 
almost  as  singularly  unlucky,  as  that  so  many  various  (nay 
contrary)  talents  should  meet  in  one  man,  was  happy  and  ex- 
traordinary. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  stage-poetry,  of  all  other,  is  more 
ptiticulariy  levelled  to  please  the  populace,  and  its  success 
more  immediately  depending  upon  the  common  suffraoe. 
One  cannot  therefore  wonder,  if  Shakspeare,  having  at  his 
first  appearance  no  other  aim  in  his  writings  than  to  procure 
a  subsidence,  directed  hb  endeavours  solely  to  hit  the  taste 
and  humour  that  then  prevailed.  The  audience  was  generally 
eomposed  of  the  meaner  sort  of  people ;  and  therefore  the 
images  of  life  were  to  be  drawn  from  those  of  their  own 
rank :  accordingly  we  find,  that  not  our  author's  only,  but 
almost  all  the  old  comedies  have  their  scene  among  tradesmen 
and  mechamcks :  and  even  their  historical  plays  strictly  follow 
the  ccnnmoD  <dd  stories  or  vulgar  traditions  of  that  kind  of 
people.  In  tragedy,  nothing  was  so  sure  to  surprize  and  cause 
admiration^  as  the  most  strange,  unexpected,  and  conse- 
quently most  unnatural,  events  and  incidents ;  the  most  exag- 
gerated thoughts ;  the  most  verbose  and  boml>ast  expression ; 
the  most  pompous  rhymes,  and  thundering  versification.  In 
comedy,  nothing  was  so  sure  to  please,  as  mean  buffoonery, 
vile  ribaldry,  and  unmannerly  jests  of  fools  and  clowns.  Yet 
even  in  these  our  author's  wit  buoys  up,  and  is  borne  above 
bis  sulgect :  his  genius  in  those  low  parts  is  like  some  prince 
ot  a  romance  in  the  disguise  of  a  shepherd  or  peasant ;  a  cer- 
fain  greatness  and  spirit  now  and  then  break  out,  which  ma- 
pifest  his  higher  extraction  and  qualities. 

It  may  be  added,  that  not  only  the  common  audience  ba4 
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no  notion  of  the  rules  of  writing,  but  few  even  of  the  better 
sort  piqued  ihemselves  u-.>on  any  great  degree  of  Icnowledge 
or  nicety  tliat  wav  ;  till  Ben  Jonson  getting  possession  of  the 
stage,  brought  critical  learning  into  vogue  :  and  that  thta  was 
not  done  without  difficulty,  mav  appear  from  those  Irequent 
lessons  (and  indeed  almost  declamations)  which  he  was 
forced  to  prefix  to  liis  first  plays,  and  put  into  the  mouths  of 
his  actors,  the  grex,  chorus,  &c.  to  remove  the  prejaclices, 
and  inform  the  judgment  of  his  hearers.  Till  then,  our  au- 
thors had  no  thoughts  of  writing  on  the  model  of  the  an- 
cients :  their  tragedies  were  only  histories  in  diatogue  ;  and 
their  comedies  foUowd  the  thread  of  any  novel  as  they  founj 
it,  no  less  implicitly  than  if  it  had  been  true  history. 

To  judge  tlierefore  of  Shakfpeare  by  Aristotle's  rates,  n 
like  tiying  a  man  by  the  laws  of  one  country,  who  acted 
under  those  oi  another.  He  writ  to  the  people;  and  writ  at 
first  without  patronage  from  the  better  sort,  and  therefore 
without  aims  of  pleasing  them  :  without  assistance  or  adrice 
from  the  learned,  as  without  the  advantage  of  education  or 
acquaintance  among  them  ;  without  that  knowledge  of  the 
best  niodeU,  the  ancients,  to  inspire  him  with  an  emulation 
of  ihern ;  in  a  word,  without  any  views  of  reputation,  and  Of 
wliat  poets  are  pleased  to  call  immortality:  some  or  all  of 
which  have  enc.juragt^  the  vanity,  or  animated  the  ambitioD, 
of  other  writers. 

Yet  it  must  lie  observed,  that  when  his  performances  had 
merited  the  protection  of  his  prince,  and  when  the  encoa- 
ragement  of  the  court  hnd  succeeded  to  that  of  the  town ; 
the  works  of  his  riper  ytars  are  manifestly  raised  above  tbooe 
of  his  former.  'I'he  dates  ai  his  plays  sufficiently  evidence 
that  his  productions  improved  in  proportion  to  the  respect 
he  had  for  his  auditors.  And  1  make  no  doubt  tkb  obfer- 
Tation  will  be  found  true  in  every  instance,  were  but  editions 
extant  from  which  we  might  learn  the  exact  time  when  every 
piece  was  composed,  and  whether  writ  for  the  town,  or  die 
court. 

Another  cause  (and  no  less  strong  than  the  former)  nmj 
be  deduced  from  our  poi-t's  being  a  piayer,  end  fbrmii^  him- 
self first  upon  the  judgments  of  that  body  c^  men  whereof  be 
was  a  member.  They  have  ever  had  a  standard  to  thcn- 
Gelves,  upon  other  principles  than  those  of  Aristotle.  As 
they  live  by  the  maiority,  they  know  no  rule  but  that  «f 
nlea-ing  tlie  pa'sent  humour,  and  complying  with  the  wh  in 
fubitHLi  a  consideratioa  which  brings  aU  tlwir  judgiaeot  to  • 
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linrt  ooiat.  Players  are  just  such  judges  of  what  is  ri^hl  as 
ikt  taikMTi  are  of  what  is  graceful.  And  in  this  view  it  will 
be  but  fiur  to  allow^  that  most  of  our  author's  feuhs  are  less 
to  be  ascribed  to  his  wrong  judgment  as  a  poet,  than  to  hii 
i|gbt  jwlgiDent  as  a  player. 

j^  these  men  it  would  be  thought  a  praise  to  Shakspeare, 
dwt  he  scarce  ever  blotted  a  line.  Tms  they  industriously 
propsgatcdy  as  ^^qpears  from  what  we  are  told  by  Ben  ioaaoa 
a  nis  .Discauenesy  and  from  the  pre&ce  of  Heminge  and 
OmdM  to  the  first  folio  edition.  But  in  reality  (however  it 
MS  prevailed)  there  never  was  a  oKMre  groundless  r^xHt,  or 
lo  toe  oontraiy  of  which  there  are  more  undeniable  evidences. 
Asi  the  comedy  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  IVindsor,  which  he 
entire^  new  writ ;  The  History  of  Henry  the  Sixths  which 
was  fint  published  under  the  title  of  The  Contention  of  York 
€nd  Lancaster  I  and  that  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  extremely  im- 
proved ;  that  of  Hamlet  enlarged  to  almost  as  much  again  as 
at  frsty  and  many  others.  I  believe  the  common  opinion  of 
his  want  of  leanung  proceeded  from  no  better  ground.  This 
too  might  he  thought  a  praise  by  some,  and  to  this  his  errors 
•hwe  as  injudiciously  been  ascribed  by  others.  For  'tis  cer- 
laioy  were  it  true,  it  would  concern  but  a  small  part  of  them ; 
the  most  are  such  as  are  not  properly  defects,  but  superfceta- 
tioaa :  and  arise  not  from  want  of  learning  or  reading,  but 
Irom  want  of  thinking  or  judging :  or  rather  (to  be  more  just 
la  our  author)  from  a  compliance  to  those  wants  in  others. 
As  to  a  wrong  choice  of  the  subject,  a  wrong  conduct  of  tlie 
incidents,  &ke  thoughts,  forced  expressions,  ^c.  if  these 
are  pot  to  be  ascribed  to  the  foresaid  accidental  reasons,  they 
flpuflt  be  chaijged  upon  the  poet  himseU^  and  there  is  no  help 
far  it.  Bat  I  think  the  two  disadvantages  which  I  have  men- 
tioDed  (to  be  obliged  to  please  the  lowest  of  the  people,  and 
to  keep  the  worst  of  company)  if  the  consideration  l)e  ex- 
tendeaaafiiras  it  reasonably  may,  will  appear  suiBcient  to 
mblead  and  depress  the  greatest  genius  upon  earth.  Nay, 
the  more  mod^ty  with  which  such  a  one  is  endued,  tlie  more 
he  is  in  danger  of  submitting  and  conforming  to  others, 
i^gainflt  his  own  better  judgment. 

But  aa  to  his  want  of  learnings  it  may  be  necessary  to  sat. 
aometfaing  more :  there  is  certainly  a  \7ist  ditierence  between 
tewrmntf  and  languages.  How  far  he  was  igiioiar.t  ot  the 
lBtter«  I  oannot  aetermine ;  but  it  is  plain  he  had  much 
readiny  at  least,  if  they  will  not  call  it  learning.  Nor  is  it 
iiny  great  matter,  if  a  man  has  knowledge,  whether  he  has 
12 
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it  from  one  language  or  from  another.  Nothing  is  more 
evident  than  that  he  had  a  taste  of  natural  philosophy,  rae- 
chanicks,  ancient  and  modern  history,  poetical  learning,  and 
mythology  :  we  find  him  very  knowing  in  the  customs,  rites, 
and  manners  of  antiquity.  In  Coriolanus  and  Julius  Ccesar^ 
not  only  the  spirit,  but  manners,  of  the  Romans  are  exactly 
drawn ;  and  still  a  nicer  distinction  is  shown  between  the 
manners  of  Romans  in  the  time  of  the  former,  and  of 
the  latter.  His  reading  in  the  ancient  historians  is  no  less 
conspicuous,  in  many  references  to  particular  passages :  and 
the  speeches  copied  from  Plutarch  in  Coriolams^  may,  I 
think,  as  well  be  made  an  instance  of  his  learning,  as  tnose 
copied  from  Cicero  in  Catiline  of  Ben  Jonson's.  The  man- 
ners of  other  nations  in  general,  the  Egyptians,  Venetians, 
Fiench,  &c.  are  drawn  with  equal  propriety.  Whatever 
object  of  nature,  or  branch  of  science,  he  either  speaks  of 
or  describes,  it  is  always  with  competent,  if  not  extensive 
knowledge  :  liis  descriptions  are  still  exact ;  all  his  metaphors 
appropriated,  and  remarkably  drawn  from  the  true  nature  and 
inherent  qualities  of  each  subject.  When  he  treats  of 
ethick  or  politick,  we  may  constantly  observe  a  wonderful 
justness  of  distinction,  as  well  as  extent  of  comprehension. 
No  one  is  more  a  master  of  the  political  story,  or  has  more 
frequent  allusions  to  the  various  parts  of  it :  Mr.  Waller 
(who  has  been  celebrated  for  this  last  particular)  has  not 
shown  more  learning  this  way  than  Shakspeare.  We  have 
translations  from  Ovid  published  in  his  name,^  among  those 
poems  which  pass  for  his,  and  for  some  of  which  we  have 
undoubted  authority  (being  published  by  himself,  and  dedi* 
cated  to  his  noble  patron  the  Earl  of  Southampton :)  he 
app>ears  also  to  have  been  conversant  in  PlautuSy  from  whom 
he  lias  taken  the  plot  of  one  of  his  plays :  he  follows  the 
Greek  authors,  and  j)articularly  Dares  Phrygius,  in  another^ 
(although  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  in  what  language  he  read 
them.)  The  modern  Italian  writers  of  novels  he  was  manf- 
festly  acquainted  with ;  and  we  may  conclude  him  to  be  no 
less  conversant  with  the  ancients  of  his  own  country,  from 
the  use  he  has  made  of  Chaucer  in  Trodus  and  Cressida,  and 
in  T/ie  Two  Noble  Kinsmen^  if  that  play  be  his,  as  there 


^  These,  as  the  reader  will  find  in  the  notes  on  that  play,  Shak- 
speare  dreu'  from  Sir  Thomas  North^s  translation,  1579- 

MALOyB. 

3  They  we;e  written  by  Thomas  Hey  wood. 
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it  was  (and  indeed  it  has  little  resemblance  of 
Fletcher,  and  more  of  our  author  than  some  of  those  which 
have  been  received  as  genuine*} 

I  am  inclined  to  thinic  this  opinion  proceeded  originally 
irom  die  zeal  of  the  partizans  of  our  author  and  Ben  Jonson  ; 
as  they  endeavoured  to  exalt  the  one  at  the  expence  of  the 
other.  It  IS  ever  the  nature  of  parties  to  be  in  extremes; 
and  nothing  is  so  piobaUe,  as  that  because  Ben  Jonson  hfid 
mndi  the  more  learning,  it  was  said  on  the  one  hand  that 
Shakspeare  had  none  at  all;  and  because  Shakspeare  had 
much  the  most  wit  and  £uicy,  it  was  retorted  on  the  other, 
that  Jonson  wanted  both.  Because  Shakspeare  borrowed 
nothing,  it  was  said  that  Ben  Jonson  borrowed  every  thit^. 
Because  Jonson  -did  not  write  extempore,  he  was  reproached 
with  being  a  year  about  every  piece ;  and  because  Shakspeare 
wrote  with  ease  and  rapidity,  tliey  cried,  he  never  once  made 
a  blot.  Nay,  the  spirit  of  opposition  ran  so  high,  that  wluit- 
efer  those  of  the  one  side  objected  to  the  other,  was  taken  at 
tiie  rebound,  and  turned  into  praises ;  as  injudiciously,  as  their 
antagonist  before  had  made  them  objections. 

Boets  are  alwiurs  afraid  of  envy ;  but  sure  they  have  as  much 
reason  to  be  afraid  of  admiration.  They  are  tlie  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  of  aulhors ;  those  who  escape  one,  often  M\  by 
the  other.  Pessirmim  genus  inimicarum  Uxudanles^  says  Taei- 
tus ;  and  Virgil  desires  to  wear  a  cliarm  against  those  who 
praiK  a  poet  without  nde  or  reason : 

*<  —  si  ultra  placitum  laudarlt,  baccare  {rontem 
**  Cingite,  nevatrnoceat— — v^' 

But  however  this  contention  might  be  carried  on  by  the  parti- 
lant  on  either  side,  I  cannot  help  thinking  these  two  great 
poeta  were  good  firiends,  and  lived  on  amicable  terms,  and  in 
offices  of  society  witli  each  other.  It  is  an  acknowledged 
fact,  that  Ben  Jonson  was  introduced  upon  the  stage,  and 
hb  lifrt  works  encouraged,  by  Shakspeare.  And  after  his 
deaich,  that  author  writes,  To  the  memory  of  his  beloved 
IfWiam  Shakspeare^  which  shows  as  if  the  friendship  had 
continued  through  life.  I  cannot  for  my  own  part  find  any 
thing  hwidious  or  sparing  in  those  verses,  but  wonder  Mr. 
Dryden  was  of  that  opinion.  He  exalts  him  not  only  above 
all  bb  contemporaries,  but  above  Chaucer  and  Spenser^ 
whom  he  will  not  allow  to  be  great  enough  to  be  ranked  with 
bim}   and  dialleoges  the  names  of  Sophocles,  Euripides^ 
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and  iGscIiylus,  nay,  all  Greece  and  Rome  at  once  to  equal 
him :  and  (which  is  very  particular)  expressly  vindicates  him 
from  the  imputation  of  wanting  art,  not  enduring  that  all 
his  excellencies  should  be  attributed  to  nature.  It  is  re- 
markable too,  that  the  praise  he  gives  him  in  his  Discoveries 
seems  to  proceed  from  a  personal  kindness ;  he  tells  us,  that 
he  loved  the  man^  as  well  as  honoured  his  memory ;  celt* 
brates  the  honesty,  openness,  and  frankness  of  his  temper ) 
and  only  distinguishes,  as  he  reasonably  ought,  between  tht 
real  merit  of  the  author,  and  the  silly  and  derogatory  ap- 
plauses of  the  players.  Ben  Jonson  might  indeed  be  qparing 
in  his  commendations  (though  certainly  he  is  net  so  m  this 
instance)  partly  from  his  own  nature,  and  partly  from  judg^ 
hient.  For  men  of  ju^ment  think  they  do  any  man  mor^ 
service  in  praising  him  justly,  than  lavishly.  I  say,  I  woald 
fain  believe  they  were  friends,  though  the  violence  and  HU 
breeding  of  their  followers  and  flatterers  were  enoi^h  to  give 
rise  to  the  contrary  report.  1  hope  that  it  /nay  be  with  par-^ 
ties,  both  in  wit  and  state,  as  with  those  motisters  desoribed 
by  the  poets ;  and  that  their  heads  at  least  may  have  some- 
thing human,  though  their  bodies  and  tails  are  wild  beiists 
and  serpents. 

As  I  believe  that  what  I  have  mentioned  gave  rise  to  th^ 
opinion  of  Shakspeare*s  want  of  learning ;  so  what  has  coo** 
tinned  it  down  to  us  may  have  been  the  many  blunders  and 
illiteracies  of  the  first  publishers  of  his  works.  In  these 
editions  their  ignorance  shiues  in  almost  every  page;  nothing 
is  more  common  than  Actus  tertia.  Exit  omnes.  Enter 
three  WUclies  solus.*  Their  French  is  as  bad  as  their  Latin, 
both  in  construction  and  spelling  :  their  very  Welsh  is  fake. 
Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  those  palpable  blunders  of 
Hector's  quoting  Aristotle,  witii  others  of  that  gross  kind, 
sprung  from  the  same  root :  it  not  being  at  all  credible  thai 
these  could  be  the  errors  of  any  man  who  had  the  least 
tincture  of  a  school^  or  the  least  conversation  Mrith  such  ari 
had.  Ben  Jonson  (whom  they  will  not  think  partial  to  him) 
allows  him  at  least  to  have  had  some  Latin ;  which  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  mistakes  like  these.  Nay,  the  constant 
blunders  in  proper  names  of  persons  and  places,  are  such  is 

4  Enter  three  Witches  solus.']  This  blunder  appears  to  be  of 
Mr.  Pope's  own  invention.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  of 
the  four  folio  copies  of  Macbeth^  and  there  is  no  quarto  editioa* 
4)f  it  extant.    Ste£V£ns, 
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aoBt  hate  proceeded  from  a  man,  who  had  not  to  much 
as  reid  any  history  in  any  language;  so  could  not  be 
Shakspeare's. 

I  shall  now  lay  before  the  reader  some  of  those  almost  in- 
numerable errors,  which  have  risen  from  one  source,  the  ig- 
norance of  the  players,  both  as  his  actors,  and  as  his  editors. 
When  the  nature  and  kinds  of  these  are  enumerated  and  con- 
sidered, I  dare  to  say  that  not  Shakspeare  only,  but  Aristotle 
or  CicerO)  had  their  works  undergone  the  same  fate^  might 
have  appeared  to  want  sense  as  well  as  learning. 

It  is  not  certain  that  any  one  of  his  plays  was  published  by 
lamself.  During  the  time  of  his  employment  in  the  theatre^ 
several  of  his  pieces  were  printed  separately  in  quarto.  What 
makes  me  think  that  most  of  these  were  not  published  by 
Urn,  is  the  exoeaife  carelesBness  of  the  press :  every  page  is 
so  scandalously  fidse  nelled^  and  almost  all  the  learned  and 
onusual  words  so  intolerably  mangled,  that  it  is  plain  tliere 
either  was  no  corrector  to  the  press  at  all,  or  one  totally  illi* 
tenite.  If  any  were  supervised  by  himself,  I  should  fancy 
The  Two  Parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth^  and  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream,  might  mive  been  so :  because  I  find  no  other  prmted 
with  any  exactness :  and  (contrary  to  the  rest)  there  is  very 
little  variation  in  all  the  subsequent  editions  of  them. 
There  are  extant  two  prefaces  to  the  first  quarto  edition  of 
TroUus  and  Cressida  in  1609,  and  to  that  of  Othello  \  by 
iriiich  it  appears,  that  the  first  was  publbhed  without  his 
knowledge  or  consent,  and  even  before  it  was  acted,  so  late 
IS  seven  or  eight  years  before  he  died  :  and  that  the  latter  was 
not  printed  till  after  his  death.  The  whole  number  of  ge- 
nuine plays,  which  we  have  been  able  to  find  printed  in  his 
life-time,  amounts  but  to  eleven.  And  of  some  of  these, 
we  meet  with  two  or  more  editions  bv  different  printers, 
each  of  which  has  whole  heaps  of  trash  different  from  the 
other:  which  I  should  fancy,  was  occasioned  by  their 
4eing  taken  firom  different  copies  belonging  to  different 
playhouses. 

The  folio  edition  (in  which  all  the  plays  we  now  receive  as 
his  were  first  collected)  was  published  by  two  players, 
Heminge  and  Condell,  in  1623,  seven  years  after  his  de- 
cease. They  declare,  that  all  the  other  editions  were  stolen 
and  surreptitious,  and  affirm  theirs  to  be  purged  from  the 
errors  of  the  former.  This  is  true. as  to  the  literal  errors,  and 
no  other;  for  in  all  respects  else  it  is  fer  worse  than  the 
quartos. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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FSrtty  beeause  the  additions  of  triffin^  and  bombast  pa&- 
(sages  are  Id  this  edition  far  more  nameroua*  For  whatever 
had  been  added,  since  those  quartos,  by  the  acton,  or  had 
stolen  from  their  mouths  into  the  written  parts,  were  from 
thence  conreyed  into  the  printed  text,  and  all  stand  diarged 

3 ion  the  author.  He  himself  complained  of  this  osage  in 
emietf  where  he  wishes  that  those  who  play  the  clowns 
weiuld  speak  no  more  than  is  set  down  for  them.  (Act  III.  sc.  ii«) 
But  as  a  proof  that  he  could  not  escape  it,  in  the  old  editions 
of  Romeo  and  Jtdiet  there  is  no  hint  of  a  great  number  of 
the  mean  conceits  and  ribaldries  now  to  be  found  there.  In 
others,  the  low  scenes  of  mobs^  plebeians,  and  clowns,  are 
Vastly  shorter  than  at  present:  and  I  have  seen  one  in ^ par* 
ticubr  (which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  j^y-house^ 
|iy  having  th^  parts  divided  with  lines,  and  the  actors  names 
in  the  margin)  where  several  of  those  very  passages  were 
added  in  a  written  hand,  which  are  since  to  be  found  in  the 
folio. 

In  the  next  place,  a  number  of  beautiful  passages,  which 
are  extant  in  the  first  single  editions,  are  omitted  in  this ; 
ta  it  seems,  without  any  other  reason,  than  their  willingneas 
to  shorten  some  scenes ;  these  men  (as  it  was  said  of  Pro- 
crustes) either  lopping,  or  stretching  an  author^  to  make  him 
lust  fit  for  their  stage^ 

This  edition  is  said  to  be  printed  from  the  original  copies ; 
I  believe  they  meant  those  which  had  lain  ever  «noe  the  au- 
tiler's  days  in  the  play-house,  and  had  firom  time  to  time 
been  ct|t,  pr  added  t(^  arbitrarily.  It  appears  that  this  edi- 
tion, as  wfdl  ps  the  quartos,  was  printed  ^at  least  partly)  from 
DO  better  oppies  than  the  prompter^ s-book,  or  piece'-meal 
parts  writtfen  out  fpr  the  use  of  the  actors :  fpr  in  some  places 
fheir  very'  nani^s  are  through  carelessness  set  down  instend 
of  the  PersfmiB  Pramatisi  and  in  others  the  notes  of  direc- 
tion to  the  propertyvmen  for  their  moveables^  and  to  the 
players  for  tbrir  enirtes^  are  inserted  into  the  text*  through 
the  ignpfapce  pf  the  transcribers. 

5  Much  Ado  fAomt  Nathhe^  Aet II:  ^  Enier  Prince  Leonaio^ 
Claudio^  and  Jack  IVikon^*  instead  of  Bakhasar.  And  in 
Act  IV.  Cowfey  anfl  Kengf  constantly  through  a  whole  scener 

pdit,  IpU  of  162S,  and  1^2.    Popk. 
^  Such  as 

*'  My  queen  is  murdered!  Riiig  the  little  bett^ 
**  —  His  pose  grew  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  a  table  of  green 
Jleldsf"  which  last  words  are  npt  in  the  quarto.    Po^St 
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The  plqrB  not  htYiog  been  before  so  mudi  as  distioguishe4 
hf  Ads  ana  Scenes^  thev  are  in  this  edition  divided  accordiog 
IS  they  plajred  them;  onen  when  there  is  no  pause  in  the  ac- 
tioDy  or  wliere  they  thought  fit  to  make  a  breach  in  it,  for  the 
mkt  of  musicky  masques,  or  monsters. 

Sometimes  the  scenes  are  transposed  and  shuffled  backward 
and  forward;  a  thing  which  could  no  otherwise  happen^ 
but  by  their  beipg  taken  from  separate  and  piece-meal  written 
parts. 

ManyiFerKs  are  omitted  entirely,  and  others  transposed; 
Irom  whence  invincible  obscurities  have  arisen^  past  the  guess 
of  any  commentator  to  clear  up,  but  just  where  the  accidental 
g&OBpse  0^  an  old  edition  enlightens  us. 

Some  characters  were  confounded  and  mixed,  or  two  put 
into  one,  for  want  of  a  competent  number  of  actors.  Thus 
in  the  quarto  edition  of  Mid^ummer^Nighi^s  Dreanij  Act  V. 
Shakspeare  introduces  a  kind  of  master  oi  the  revels  called 
Philastraie;    all  whose  part  is  given  to  another  character 

giat  of  Estus)  in  the  subsequent  editions :  so  also  in 
tanlet  and  King  Lear.  This  too  makes  it  probable  that 
the  prompter's  llooks  were  what  they  called  the  original 
copies. 

From  liberties  of  this  kind,  many  speeches  also  were  put 
bto  the  mouths  of  wrong  persons,  where  the  author  now 
seems  chargeable  with  making  them  speak  out  of  character: 
or  sometimes  perhaps  for  no  better  reason,  than  that  a  go- 
verning player,  to  have  the  mouthing  of  some  favourite 
speech  hunself,  would  snatch  it  from  the  unworthy  lips  of  an 
mderling. 

Ptose  from  verse  they  did  not  know,  and  they  accordingly 
printed  one  for  tlic  other  throughout  the  volume* 

Having  been  forced  to  say  so  much  of  the  players,  I 
diink  I  ought  in  justice  to  remark,  that  the  judgment,  as 
well  as  condition  of  that  class  of  people  was  then  ^r  inferior 
to  what  it  is  in  our  days.  As  then  the  best  play-houses 
were  inns  and  taverns,  (the  Globe,  the  Hope,  the  Red  Bull, 
the  Fortune,  &c.)  so  the  top  of  the  profession  were  then 
mere  players,  not  gentlemen  of  the  stage:  they  were  led 
into  the  buttery  by  the  steward;^  not  placed  at  the  lord's 
table,  or  lady's  toilette:  and  consequently  were  entirely  de- 
There  is  no  such  line  in  any  play  of  Shakspeare,  as  that  quotel 
above  by  Mr.  Pope.    Malone. 

'  Mr.  Pope  probably  recollected  the  following  lines  in  The 

u2 
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prived  of  those  adyantages  they  now  enjoy  in  the  fiunillar  < 
versation  of  our  nobiKty,  and  an  intimacy  (not  to  say  dean 
with  people  of  the  first  condition* 

From  what  has  been  said^  there  can  be  no  question 
had  Shakspeare  published  his  works  himself  (especiall 
his  latter  time,  and  after  his  retreat  from  the  stage) 
should  not  only  be  certain  which  are  genuine,  but  sb 
find  in  those  that  are,  the  errors  lessened  by  some  d 
sands.  If  I  may  judge  from  all  the  distinguishing  mail 
his  style,  and  his  manner  of  thinking  and  writing,  I  o 
no  doubt  to  declare  that  those  wretched  plays,  Peri 
Locrinef  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Yorkshire  Tragedy y  LordCi 
welly  The  Pvriiany  London  Prodigal^  and  a  thing  a 
The  Double  Falshood,''  cannot  be  admitted  as  his.  Ai 
should  conjecture  of  some  of  the  others,  (particularly  Ia 
Labour's  Losty  The  fVmter's  Tale,  Comedy  of  Errors^ 
Titus  AndronicusJ  that  only  some  characters,  single  see 
or  perhaps  a  few  particular  passages,  were  of  his  hand, 
very  probable  what  occasioned  some  plays  to  be  sum 
Shakspeare^  was  only  this;  that  they  were  pieces  prodi 
by  unknown  authors,  or  fitted  up  for  the  theatre  while  it 
under  his  administration;  and  no  owner  claiming  tl 
they  were  adjudged  to  him,  as  they  give  strays  to  the 
of  the  manor:  a  mistake  which  (one  may  also  observe 
was  not  for  the  interest  of  the  house  to  remove.  Yet 
players  themselves,  Heminge  and  Condell,  afterwards 
Shakspeare  the  justice  to  reject  those  eight  plays  in  t 
edition;  though  they  were  then  printed  in  his  name/ 
every  body's  hands,  and  acted  with  some  applause  (as 
learned  from  what  Ben  Jonson  says  of  Pericles  in  his  od 
the  New  Inn).  That  Titus  Andronicus  is  one  of  this  ck 
am  the  rather  induced  to  believe,  by  finding  the  same  am 

Taming  of  the  Shretv,  spoken  by  a  Lord,  who  is  giving  direct 
to  his  servant  concerning  some  players : 

**  Go,  sirrah,  tale  them  to  the  buttery, 
••  And  give  ihem  friendly  welcome,  every  one." 
But  he  seems  notto  have  observed  that  the  players  here 
troduced  were  strollers ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
our  author,  Heminge,  Burbage,  Lowin,  &c  who  were  licei 
by  King  James,  were  treated  in  this  manner.     M alone. 

'  The  Double  Falshood,  or   The  Distressed  Lovers ^  a  f 
acted  at  Drunr  Lane,  8vo.  1727.    lliis  piece  was  produce! 
Mr*  Theobald  as  a  performance  of  Shakspeare's. 
•  His  name  was  affixed  only  to  four  of  them.    Malomx. 
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openly  express  his  contempt  of  it  in  the  Induction  to  Bar^ 
ihoUmew  Fair,  in  the  year  1614,  when  Sbakspeare  was  yet 
living.  And  there  is  no  better  authority  for  these  latter  surt^ 
than  for  the  former,  which  were  equally  published  in  his 
life-time. 

If  we  give  into  this  opinion,  how  many  low  and  vicious 
parts  and  passages  might  no  longer  reflect  upon  this  great 
genius,  but  appear  unworthily  charged  upon  him?  And 
even  ih  those  which  are  really  his,  how  many  faults  may 
have  been  unjustly  laid  to  his  account  from  arbitrary  addi- 
tions, expunctions,  transpositions  of  scenes  and  lines,  confu- 
sion of  characters  and  persons,  wrong  application  of  speeches, 
corruptions  of  innumerable  passages  by  the  ignorance,  and 
wrong  corrections  of  them  again  by  the  impertinence  of  his 
first  ^itors  ?  From  one  or  other  of  these  considerations,  I 
am  verily  persuaded,  that  the  greatest  and  the  grossest  part  of 
what  are  thought  his  errors  would  vanish,  and  leave  his  cha- 
racter in  a  light  very  different  from  that  disadvantageous  one, 
in  which  it  now  appears  to  us. 

This  is  the  state  in  which  Shakspeare's  writings  lie  at 
present ;  for  since  the  above-mentioned  folio  edition,  all  the 
rest  have  implicitly  followed  it,  without  having  recourse  to 
any  of  the  former,  or  ever  making  the  comparison  between 
them.  It  is  impossible  to  repair  the  injuries  already  done 
him ;  too  much  time  has  elapsed,  and  the  materials  arc  too 
few.  In  what  I  have  done  I  have  rather  given  a  proof  of 
my  willingness  and  desire,  than  of  my  ability,    to  do  him 

C'lce.  1  liave  discharged  the  dull  duty  of  an  editor,  to  my 
judgment,  with  more  .labour  than  I  expect  thankii, 
with  a  religious  abhorrence  of  all  innovation,  and  without 
any  indulgence  to  my  private  sense  or  conjecture.  The  me- 
thod taken  in  this  edition  will  show  itself.  The  various 
readings  are  fairly  put  in  the  margin,  so  that  every  one  may 
compare  them ;  and  those  I  have  preferred  into  the  text  aie 
constantly  ex  Jide  codicum^  upon  authority.  The  alteratioa<i 
or  additions,  which  Sbakspeare  himself  made,  are  taken 
notice  of  as  they  occur.  Some  suspected  passages,  which 
Mit  excessively  bad  (and  which  seem  interpolations  l)y  being 
io  inserted  that  one  can  entirely  omit  them  without  any 
chasm,  or  deficience  in  the  context)  are  degraded  to  the 
bottom  of  the  page ;  with  an  asterisk  referring  to  the  places 
of  their  insertion.  The  scenes  are  marked  so  distmctly, 
that  every  removal  of  place  is  specified ;  which  is  more  ne- 
cessary in  this  author  than  any  other,  since  he  shifts  them 
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more  frequently;  and  sometimes,  witbout  attending  to 
particular,  the  reader  would  have  met  with  obscurities, 
more  obsolete  or  unusual  words  are  explained.  Some  of 
most  shinine  pa3sage8  are  distinguished  by  commas  in 
margin ;  and  where  the  beauty  lay  not  in  particulars,  bu 
the  whole,  a  star  isj;>refixed  to  the  scene.  This  seems  to 
a  shorter  and  less  ostentatious  method  of  performing 
better  half  of  criticism  (namely,  the  pointing  out  ao 
thor's  excellencies)  than  to  fill  a  whole  paper  with  dial 
of  fine  passages,  with  general  applauses^  or  empty  excla 
ikns  at  the  tail  of  them.  There  is  also  subjoined  a  c 
lugue  of  those  first  editions,  by  which  the  greater  par 
the  various  readings  and  of  the  corrected  passages  are  an 
rized ;  most  of  which  are  such  as  carry  their  own  evidi 
along  with  them.  These  editions  now  hold  the  plao 
originals,  and  are  the  only  materials  left  to  repair  the  i 
ciencies  or  restore  the  corrupted  sense  of  the  author :  I 
only  wish  tliat  a  greater  number  of  them  (if  a  greater  \ 
ever  published)  may  yet  be  found,  by  a  search  more  i 
cessful  than  mine,  for  the  better  accomplishment  of 
end. 

I  will  conclude  by  saying  of  Shakspeare,  that  witl 
his  faults,  and  with  all  the  irregularity  of  his  drama^ 
may  look  upon  his  works,  in  comparison  of  those  that 
more  finbhed  and  regular,    as  upon  an  ancient  majes 
piece  of  Gothick  architecture,  compared  with  a  neat  mot 
building:   the  latter  is  more  elegant  and  glaring,  but 
former  is  more  strong  and  more  solemn.    It  must  be  alio 
that  in  one  of  these  there  are  materials  enough  to  n 
many  of  the  other.    It  has  much  the  greater  variety, 
much  the  nobler  apartments;    though  we  arc  often  i 
ducted  to  them  by  dark,  odd,  and  uncouth  passages, 
does  the  whole  fail  to  strike  us  with  greater  reverence,  the 
many  of  the  parts  are  childish,  ill-placed,  and  unequal  t 
grandeur.^ 

9  The  following  passage  by  Mr.  Pope  stands  as  a  preface  tc 
varioiu  readings  at  the  end  of  the  8th  volume  of  his  editic 
Shakspeare,  1728.    For  the  notice  of  it  I  am  indebted  to 
Chalmers's  Supplemental  ApoU^y  p.  261.     Keed. 

*<  Since  the  publication  of  our  first  edition,  there  having  1 
some  attempts  upon  Shakspcare  published  by  Lewis  Theol 
(which  he  would  not  communicate  during  the  time  wherein 
edition  was  preparing  for  the  press,  when  xne,  by  publick  a^ 
tisements,  did  request  the  assistance  of  all  lovers  of  this  autl 
12 
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me  hove  inflerted,  in  this  impreflBion,  as  many  of  'em  as  are  judged 
of  any  the  least  advantage  to  the  poet;  the  whole  amounting  U^ 
about  iwenit^ve  words. 

**  But  to  the  end  every  reader  may  Judge  for  himself,  we  have 
snnezed  SLCompUai  list  of  the  rest ;  which  if  he  shall  think  trwiai^ 
or  erroneous^  either  in  part,  or  in  wjiole ;  at  worst  it  can  spoil 
but  a  half  sheet  of  paper,  that  chances  to  be  left  vacant  here. 
And  we  purpose  for  the  future,  to  do  the  same  with  respect  to 
any  other  persons,  who  either  thro'  candor  or  vanUyj  shall  com* 
manicate  or  publish,  the  least  things  tending  to  the  illustration 
of  our  author*  We  have  here  omitted  nothing  hxitpmntings  and 
meer  errors  of  the  press,  which  I  hope  the  corrector  of  it  hat 
rectifyd ;  if  not,  I  cou'd  wish  as  accurate  an  one  as  Mr.  Th, 
[if  he]  had  been  at  that  trouble,  which  I  desired  Mr.  Tonson  to 
foljcit  him  to  undertake.    A;  P/' 
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*  Tempest.]  The  Tepipesty  and  The  Midsummer  Night^g 
Dream  are  the  noblest  efforts  of  that  sublime  and  amazing  imagi- 
nation peculiar  to  Shakspeare,  which  soars  above  the  bounds  of 
nature,  without  forsaking  sense ;  or,  more  properly,  carries  na- 
ture along  with  him  beyond  her  established  limits,  r letchcr  seems 
particularly  to  have  admired  these  two  plays,  and  hath  wrote  two 
m  imitation  of  them.  The  Sea  Voyage^  and  The  Faithful  Shep- 
herdess. But  when  he  presumes  to  break  a  lance  with  Shakspeare, 
and  write  in  emulation  of  him,  as  he  does  in  The  False  One^  which 
is  the  rival  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  he  is  not  so  successful.  Af- 
ter him,  Sir  John  Suckling  and  Milton  catched  the  brightest  fire 
of  their  imagination  from  these  two  plays ;  which  shines  fantas- 
tically indeed  in  The  GohlinSy  but  much  more  nobly  and  serenely 
in  The  Mask  at  Ludloxo  Castle,     War  burton. 

No  one  has  hitherto  been  lucky  enough  to  discover  the  romance 
on  which  Shakspeare  may  be  supposed  to  have  founded  this  play, 
the  beauties  of  which  could  not  secure  it  from  the  criticism  of 
'Ben  Jonson,  whose  malignity  appears  to  have  been  more  than 
equal  to  his  wit.  In  the  introduction  to  Bartholomevo  Fair^  he 
says  :  "  If  there  be  never  a  servant  monster  in  the  fair,  who  can 
help  it,  he  says,  nor  a  nest  o^  antiques  ?  He  is  loth  to  make  na- 
ture afraid  in  his  plays,  like  those  that  beget  Tales^  Tempests^ 
and  such  like  drolleries."     Steevens. 

I  was  informed  by  the  late  -Mr.  Collins  of  Chichester,  that 
Shakspeare's  Tempest y  for  wliicll  n6  Origin  is  yet  assigned,  was 
formed  on  a  romance  called  Aurelio  and  Isabella^  printed  in  Ita- 
lian, Spanish,  French,  and  English,  in  1588-  But  though  this  in- 
formation has  not  proved  true  on  examination,  an  useful  conclu- 
sion may  be  drawn  from  it,  that  Shakspeare's  story  is  somewhere 
to  be  found  in  an  Italian  novel,  at  least  that  the  story  preceded 
Shakspeare.  Mr.  Collins  had  searched  this  subject  with  no  less 
fidelity  than  judgment  and  industry  ;  but  his  memory  failing  in 
his  last  calamitous  indisposition,  he  probably  gave  me  tne  name  of 
one  novel  for  another.  I  remember  he  added  a  circumstance 
which  may  lead  to  a  discovery, — that  the  principal  character  of 
the  romance,  answering  to  Shakspeare's  Prospero,  was  a  chemi- 
cal necromancer,  who  had  bound  a  spirit  like  Ariel  to  obey  his 
call,  and  perform  his  services.  Taken  at  large,  the  magical  part 
of  the  Tempest  is  founded  on  that  sort  of  philosophy  which  was 
practised  by  John  Dee  and  his  associates,  and  has  been  called 
the  Rosicrucian.  The  name  Ariel  came  from  the  Talmudistick 
mysteries  with  which  the  learned  Jews  had  infected  this  science. 

T.  Warton. 

It  was  one  of  our  author's  last  works.  In  1598,  he  played  a 
part  in  the  original  Everu  Man  in  his  Humour.  Two  of  the  cha- 
racters are  Prospero  and  Stephano.  Here  Ben  Jonson  taught 
him  the  pronunciation  of  the  latter  word,  which  is  always  right 
in  The  Tempest : 

"  Is  not  this  StephanOf  my  drunken  butler  ?" 


And  always  torang  in  his  earlier  play,  The  Merchant  of  Venice^ 
which  had  been  on  the  stage  at  least  two  or  three  years  before 
its  publication  in  1600 : 

••  My  friend  Stephano^  signify  I  pray  you,"  &c. 
—So  little  did  Mr.  CapeD  know  of  his  author,  when  he  idly  8up« 
posed  his  school  literature  might  perhaps  have  been  lost  by  tne 
dissipation  ofyouXhy  or  the  busy  scene  of  public  life !  Farmer, 

Tnis  play  must  have  been  written  before  1614,  when  Jonson 
sneers  at  it  in  his  Bartholometo  Fair.  In  the  latter  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  he  has  less  of  pun  and  quibble  than  in  his  early  ones. 
In  The  Merchant  of  Venice^  he  expressly  declares  against  them. 
This  perhaps  might  be  one  criterion  to  discover  the  dates  of  his 

plays.    BLACKSTONf. 

It  yras  not  printed  till  I62S,  when  it  wss  published  with  the 
rest  of  our  author's  plays  in  folio.  Mr.  Malone  is  of  opinion  H 
was  written  about  the  year  1612> 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED* 


Aionso,  king  ^Naples. 

Sebastian^  his  brother. 

Prospero,  the  rightful  Duke  of  Milan. 

Antonio,  his  brother ^  the  usurping  Duke  of  Milan. 

Ferdinand,  son  to  the  king  of  Naples. 

Gonzalo,  an  honest  old  counsellor  of  Naples. 

Adrian,      )    ,     , 

X*        •        r  lords. 
r  rancisco,  y 

Caliban,  a  savage  and  deformed  slave. 

Trinculo,  a  jester. 

Stephano,  a  drunken  butler. 

Master  of  a  ship.  Boatswain,  and  Mariners. 

Miranda,  daughter  to  Prospero. 

Ariel,  an  airy  spirit. 

Iris, 

Ceres^ 

Juno,        ^   spirits. 

Nymphs, 

Reapers, 

Other  spirits  attending  on  Prospero. 

SCENE,  the  sea,  with  a  ship  ;  afterwards  an 

uninhabited  island. 

*  This  enumeration  of  persons  is  taken  from  the  folio  1623. 

Stebvens. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.    On  a  Ship  at  Sea. 

A  Storm  with  Thunder  and  Lightning. 

Enter  a  Ship-master  and  a  Boatswain. 

Master.  Boatswain,— 
Boats.  Here,  master :  What  cheei;  ? 
Mast.  Good:   speak  to  the   mariners:    fall  to*t 
yarely,^  or  we  run  om*selves  aground:  bestir,  bestir. 

{Exit. 

Enter  Mariners. 

Boats.  Heigh,  my  hearts ;  cheerly,  cheerly,  my 
hearts ;  yare,  yare :  take  in  the  top-sail ;  Tend  to 
the  master's  whistle. — ^Blow  till  thou  burst  thy  wind^ 
if  room  enough ! 

Enter   Alonso,     Sebastian,    Antonio,     Ferdi- 
nand, GoNZALo,  and  others. 

A  ion.  Good  Boatswain,  have  care.  Where's  the 
master  ?  Play  the  men.^ 

Boats.  I  pray  now,  keep  below. 

Ant.  Where  is  the  master.  Boatswain  ? 

Boats.  Do  you  not  hear  him  ?  You  mar  our  la- 
bour ;  Keep  your  cabins :  you  do  assist  the  storm. 

'  '~-'JaU  tc^t  yarely,]  i.  e.    Readily,  nimbly.    Our  author  is 
fre^ient  in  his  use  of  Uiis  word. 

*  Phy  ike  men."}  L  e.  act  with  spiriti  behare  like  men. 
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Gon.  Nay,  good,  be  patient. 

Boats,  When  the  sea  is.  Hence!  What  care 
these  roarers  for  the  name  of  king  ?  To  cabin :  si- 
lence :  trouble  us  not. 

Gon.  Good;  yet  remember  whom  thou  hast 
aboard.    . 

Boats.  None  that  I  more  love  than  myself.  You 
are  a  counsellor;  if  you  can  command  these  ele- 
ments to  silence,  and  work  the  peace  of  the  present,* 
we  will  not  hand  a  roj^e  more ;  use  your  authority. 
If  you  cannot,  give  tlianks  you  have  lived  so  long, 
and  make  youreelf  ready  in  your  cabin  for  the  mis- 
chance of  the  hour,  if  it  so  hap. — ^Cheerly,  good 
hearts — Out  of  our  way,  I  say.  [A\nV. 

Gon.*  I  have  great  comfort  fix)m  this  fellow:  me- 
tliinks  he  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him ;  his 
complexion  is  perfect  gallows.  Stand  fiist,  good 
fate,  to  his  hanging !  make  the  rope  of  his  destiny 
(Mr  cable,  for  our  own  doth  little  advantage!  If 
he  be  not  bom  to  be  hanged,  our  case  is  miserable. 

[^Ej;eunt. 

Re-enter  Boatswain. 

Boats.  Down  with  the  topmast ;  yare ;  lower, 
lower;  bring  her  to  try  with  main-coUrsc.*  \^A  cry 
within.']  A  plague  upon  this  howling!  they  are 
louder  than  the  weather,  or  our  office. — 

Re-enter  Sebastian,  Antonio,  and  Govzalo. 

Yet  again  ?  what  do  you  here  ?  Shall  we  give  o'er, 
and  drown  ?  Have  you  a  mind  to  sink } 

^  -*-  cfthevretentf']  i.  e.  o^the  present  insiani. 

*  Gonzalo.j  It  may  be  observed  of  Goiualo,  that,  being  the 
only  good  man  that  appears  with  the  king,  he  is  the  only  man 
that  preserves  his  cheerfulness  in  the  wreck,  and  his  hope  on 
the  iriand.  Johnson. 

^  —  bring  her  to  try  with  mainK!onrse.]  Tliis  phrase  occurs  in 
Smith's  Sed  GnnfiTfiar,  l^SFf^  4to.  under  the  artide  Hcto  to  handle 
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Seb.  A  pox  o*  your  throat  I  you  hawling^  bite- 
phemous,  mchaiitable  dog! 

Boats.  Work  you,  then. 

Ant.  Hang,  cur,  hang !  you  whoreson,  insolent 
noise-maker,  we  are  less  afraid  to  be  drowned  than 
thou  art. 

Gon.  I'll  warrant  him  from  drowning;  though 
the  ship  were  no  stronger  than  a  nut-shell,  and  aA 
leaky  as  an  unstanched  wcneh.^ 

Boats.  Lay  her  a-hold,  a-hold:^  set  her  two 
courses ;  off  to  sea  again,  ^  lay  her  off. 

Enter  Mariners  wet. 

Mar.  All  lost !  to  prayers,  to  prayers !  all  lost ! 

[Exeunt. 
Boats.  What,  must  our  mouths  be  cold  r 
Gon.  The  king  and  prince  at  prayers !   let  us  ^jh 
sist  them. 
For  our  case  is  as  theirs. 
Seb.  I  am  out  of  patience. 
Ant.  We  ai'e   merely*  cheated  of  our  lives  by 
drunkards. — 
This  wide-chapped  rascal ; — ^'Would,  thpu  mig^t*0t 

lie  drowning, 
The  washing  of  ten  tides ! 

Gon.  Hell  be  hanged  yet ; 

TTiough  every  drop  of  water  swear  against  it. 
And  gape  at  widest  to  glut  him*^ 

a  S^iip  in  a  Siarme  .*  **  Let  us  lie  at  TrU  toUh  our  main  couru  ; 
that  M,  to  hide  the  tacke  aboord,  the  sheat  close  aft,  the  holing 
fet  (q>f  and  the  helme  tied  close  aboord.''    Stbevkns. 

6  _  on  unatanched  toench.^   UnUanched^  perhi^  incontinent* 

7  Lajf  her  a-holdf  a4iold  .*]  i.  e.  bring  her  to  he  as  near  the 
win^iui  she  can,  in  order  tolkccp  clear  of  the  land,  and  get  her 
out  to  sea. 

•  —  Set  her  two  courses  ;  off  to  sea  again^l    '^^  courses  are 
the  main-aail  and  fore-sail. 
y  — mereh^'']  In  this  place,  signifies  absohud^.    STBBVsya. 
« — tog&thim.^    Shakqpeare probably  vnoli^  ^ngibtf  Am,  to 
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[^A  confused  noise  within.']  Mercy  on  us  !  We  split, 
we  split ! — Farewell,  my  wife  and  children  !  Fare- 
well, brother !  *  We  split,  wc  split,  we  split ! — 

Ant.  Let's  all  sink  with  the  king.  [Exit. 

Seb.  Let's  take  leave  of  him.  \_Ejnt. 

Gon.  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of 
sea  for  an  acre  of  barren  ground ;  long  heath,  brown 
furze,^  any  thing :  The  wills  above  be  done !  but  I 
would  fain  die  a  dry  death.  [Exit* 

SCENE  IL 

The  island :  before  the  cell  of  Prospero. 
Enter  Prospero  and  Miranda. 

Mira.  If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them  : 
The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking  pitch. 
But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin  s  cheek. 
Dashes  the  fire  out.     O,  I  have  sufFer'd 
With  those  that  I  saw  suffer !  a  brave  vessel 
Who  had  no  doubt  some  noble  creatures  in  her,* 
Dash*d  all  to  pieces.     O,  the  cry  did  knock 
Against  my  very  heart !  Poor  souls  !  they  perish'd. 
Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would 
Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  e'er^ 

sxvaUotv  him.  In  this  signification  englut  from  tmlouHr^  Fr.  oc- 
curs frequently.  Yet  Milton  writes  glutted  offai  for  sxoallotDedf 
and  therefore  perhaps  the  present  text  may  stand. 

*  Mercy  on  us  !  &c. Farewell^  brother  !  &c.]  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  lines  succeeding  the  confused  noise  vsithin  should 
be  considered  as  spoken  by  no  determinate  characters. 

* an  acre  of  barren  ground  ;  long  heathy  hrovrnfurw^  Ac] 

Sir  T.  Hanmcr  reads — ling^  heath,  broom^  furze.-— Perhaps  rigfat* 
Ijy  though  he  has  been  charged  with  tautology. 

^ creatures  in  Aer,]  •   The  old  copy  reads— creo/tir^ ;  but 

the  preceding  as  wiell  as  subsequent  words  of  Miranda  seem  to 
demand  the  emendation  suggested  first  by  TheobakU 

* sr  e*er— -]  L  e.  before. 
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It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallowed^  and 
Tlie  freighting  souls  within  her. 

Pro.  Be  collected ; 

Kg  more  amazement :  tell  your  piteous  hearty 
There's  no  harm  done. 

Mir.  O,  woe  the  day ! 

Pro.  No  harm.* 

I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee, 
(Of  thee,  my  dear  one !  thee,  my  daughter ! )  who 
Art  ignorant  of  what  thou  art,  nought  knowing 
Of  whence  I  am ;  nor  that  I  am  more  better^ 
Than  Prospero,  master  of  a  full  poor  cell,^ 
And  thy  no  greater  father. 

Mira.  More  to  know 

Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts.^ 

Pro.  *Tis  time 

I  should  inform  thee  further.     Lend  thy  hand, 
And  pluck  my  magic  garment  from  me. — So ; 

[Lays  down  his  mantle* 
Lie  there  my  art. — ^\Vipc  tliou  thine  eyes;    have 

comfort. 
The  direful  spectacle  of  the  wreck,  which  touch'd 
Tlie  very  virtue  of  compassion '  in  thee, 
I  have  with  such  provision  in  mine  art 
So  safely  order  d,  that  there  is  no  soul — * 

*  Pro.  No  harm.']     Perhaps  Shakspeare  wrote, 

O,  w>e  the  day  !   no  harm  ? 
To  which  Prospero  properly  answers : 

I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee,    JoHNSox. 
'  —  more  better — ]     This*  ungrammatical  expression  is  very 
frequent  among  our  oldest  writers. 
• JuU  poor  cellf']  i.  e.  a  cell  in  a  great  degree  of  poverty. 

*  Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts,']  i.  e.  mix  with  them. 
To  meddle,  means,  also,  to  inte^ere^  to  trouble^  to  busy  itself, 

*  — —  virtue  of  compassion — ]  Virtue  ;  the  most  efficacious 
P^  it  The  virtue  ^ a  plant  is  in  the  extract. 

*  — —  no  aml'^'}  Such  interruptions  are  not  uncommon  to 
^^i^peare.  He  sometimes  begins  a  sentence,  and,  before  he 
condudet  it,  entirely  changes  its  construction,  because  auotherj 
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No,  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair^ 

Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel 

Which  thou  heard'st  cry,  which  thou  saw*st  sink. 

Sit  down  ; 
For  thou  must  now  know  further. 

Alira.  You  have  often 

Begun  to  tell  me  what  I  am  ;  but  stopped 
And  left  me  to  a  bootless  inquisition  ; 
Concluding,  Stay^  not  yet. — 

Pro.  Tlie  hour's  now  come ; 

Tlie  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear ; 
Obey,  and  be  attentive.     Can'st  thou  remember 
A  time  before  we  came  unto  this  cell  ? 
I  do  not  think  thou  can'st ;  for  then  thou  wast  not 
Out  three  years  old.^ 

Mira.  Certainly,  sir,  I  can. 

Pro.  By  what  ?  by  any  other  house,  or  person  ? 
Of  any  thmg  the  image  tell  me,  that 
Hath  kept  with  thy  remembrance. 

Mir  a.  'Tis  far  off, 

And  rather  like  a  dream  than  an  assurance 
That  my  remembrance  warrants :  Had  I  not 
Four  or  five  women  once,  that  tended  me  ? 

Pro.  Thou  hadst,  and  more,  Miranda :  But  how 
is  it, 
That  this  lives  in  thy  mind  ?  What  see'st  thou  else 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time  ?* 
If  thou  remember'st  ought,  ere  thou  cam'st  here. 
How  thou  cam'st  here,  thou  may'st. 

Mira.  But  that  I  dp  not 


more  forcible,  occurs.  As  this  change  firequentlr  hamieiis  in  con- 
versatioDy  it  may  be  sufiered  to  paaa  uncensured  io  toe  language 
of  the  stage.    Stexvens. 

s  Out  three  years  old.']  \.  e.  Quite  three  years  otd. 

4 abysm  of  Hme^]  i.e.  Abyss.  This  method  of  ipdltng 

the  word  is  common  to  other  antient  writem*    They  took  Kt '' 
the  French  abj/sme^  now  written  ahimg. 
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Pro.  Twelve  years  since^  Miranda^  twelve  yeart 
since/ 
Thy  father  was  the  duke  of  Milan^  and 
A  prince  of  power, 

Mir  a.  Sir,  are  not  you  my  father  ? 

Pro*  Tliy  modier  was  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
She  said — ^thou  wast  my  daughter ;  and  thy  father 
Was  duke  of  Milan ;  and  his  only  heir 
A  princess ;  no  worse  issued.^ 

Mira.  O,  the  heavens  1 

What  foul  play  had  we,  that  wc  came  from  thence  ? 
Or  blessed  was't,  we  did  ? 

Pro.  Both,  both,  my  girl ; 

By  fiml  play,  as  thou  say*st,  were  we  heav'd  thence ; 
But  blessedly  holp  hither. 

Mira.  O,  my  heart  bleeds 

To  think  o*  the  teen''  that  I  have  tum'd  you  to. 
Which  is  from  my  remembran<>e !     Please  j^u  fur- 
ther. 

Pro.  My  brother,   and  thy  uncle,   calFd   An- 
tonio,— 
I  pray  thee,  mark  me,— that  a  brother  should 
Be  so  perfidious  1—Jie  whom,  next  thyself. 
Of  all  the  world  I  lov'd,  and  to  him  put 
The  manage  of  my  state ;  as,  at  that  time. 
Through  w  the  signiories  it  was  the  first. 
And  Prospero  the  prime  duke ;  being  so  reputed 
In  dignity,  and,  for  the  liberal  arts, 
Without  a  parallel :  those  being  all  my  study. 
The  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother. 


'  Tmdoe  years  $rnee,  Miranda  j  twelve  years  micf ,]  YearSf  in 
Ihe  ibst  instancey  it  used  as  a  dissyllable,  in  the  second  as  a  mo- 
DOtyllable;  a  licence  not  peculiar  to  the  prosody  of  Shakspeare* 

^  A  princess  ; — no  worse  issued.]  The  old  copy  reads — **  And 
princess.^  For  the  trivial  change  in  the  text  1  am  answerable. 
Itswed  ii  dtscended.    Steevens. 

t€€n — 3  is  sorrow/ grief,  tr6ub]e. 
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And  to  my  state  grew  stranger,  being  transported. 
And  rapt  in  secret  studies.     Thy  false  uncle- 
Dost  thou  attend  me  ? 

Mir  a.  Sir,  most  heedfuUy. 

Pro.  Being  once  perfected  how  to  grant  suits. 
How  to  deny  them ;  whom  to  advance,  and  whom 
To  trash  for  over-topping ;  ®  new  created 
The  creatures  that  were  mine ;    I  say,  or  changed 

them. 
Or  else  new  form'd  them  ;  having  both  the  key^ 
Of  officer  and  office,  set  all  hearts 
To  what  tune  pleas'd  his  ear ;  that  now  he  was 
The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk. 
And  suck'd  my  verdure  out  on't. — ^Thou  attend*st 

not: 
I  pray  thee,  mark  me.' 

Mira.  O  good  sir,  I  do. 

Pi^o.  I  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicate 
To  closeness,  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind 
With  that,  which,  but  by  being  so  retired, 
O'er-priz'd  all  popular  rate,  in  my  false  brother 
Awak'd  an  evil  nature :  and  my  trust. 
Like  a  good  parent,*  did  beget  of  him 


•  To  trash  for  over-topping  ;"]  To  trashy  in  old  bookt  of  gar- 
dening, is  to  cut  away  the  superfluities.  It  is  used,  also,  by 
sportsmen  in  the  North,  when  they  correct  a  dog  for  misbehaviour 
in  pursuing  the  game.  A  trashy  among  hunters,  denotes  a  piece 
of  leather,  couples,  or  any  other  weight  fastened  round  the  neck 
of  a  dog,  when  his  speed  is  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  pack ;  i.  e. 
when  he  over-tops  them,  when  he  hunts  too  quick. 

See  Oihelloy  Act.  II.  sc.  i. 

'  ■  both  the  key — ]  This  is  meant  of  a  key  for  tuning  the 
harpsichord,  spinnet,  or  virginal;  called  now  a  tuning  hammer. 

'  I  prat/  theey  mark  me.]  In  the  old  copy,  these  words  are  the 
beginning  of  Prosperous  next  speech ;  but,  for  the  restoration  of 
metre,  I  have  changed  their  place.     Steevems. 

*  Like  a  good  parent,  &c.]  Alluding  to  the  observation,  that 
a  father  above  the  common  rate  of  men  has  commonly  a  son  bo* 
low  it.    Heroumjilii  noxa.    Johnson. 
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A  fidsehood,  in  its  contrary  as  gi*eat 

As  my  trust  was ;  which  had,  indeed,  no  limit, 

A  confidence  sans  bound.     He  being  thus  lorded^ 

Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded, 

But  what  my  power  might  else  exact, — ^like  one. 

Who  having,  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it. 

Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory. 

To  credit  his  own  lie,' — ^he  did  believe 

He  was  the  duke ;  out  of  the  substitution,* 

And  executing  the  outward  face  of  royalty. 

With  all  prerogative : — Hence  his  ambition 

Growing, — Dost  hear  ? 

Mira.  Your  tale,  sir,  would  cure  deafness. 

Pro.  To   have   no  screen  between  this  part  he 
play  d. 
And  him  he  play'd  it  for,  he  needs  will  be 
Absolute  Milan :  Me,  poor  man ! — my  library 
Was  dukedom  large  enough ;  of  temporal  royalties 
He  thinks  me  now  incapable :  confederates 
(So  dry  he  was  for  sway^)  with  the  king  of  Naples, 
To  give  him  annual  tribute,  do  him  homage ; 
Subject  his  coronet  to  his  crown,  and  bend 
The  dukedom,  yet  unbow'd,  (alas,  poor  Milan !) 
To  most  ignoble  stooping. 

JMira.  O  the  heavens ! 

Pro.  Mark  his  condition,  and  the  event;  then 
tell  me. 
If  this  might  be  a  brother. 


like  one. 


Who  having ,  unto  truth ,  by  telling  6f  it. 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory , 

To  credit  his  own  lie,']  There  is,  perhaps,  no  correlative,  to 
which  the  word  it  can  with  grammatical  propriety  belong.  Lie^ 
howerer,  aeemsy  to  have  been  the  correlative  to  which  the  poet 
metnt  to  refer,  however  ungrammatically. 

*  He  moi  the  duke  ;  mU  ^the  substitution,']  The  reader  should 
place  hit  emphasis  on — was.    Stebvens. 
'  fSo  dry  he  voasjbr  swayj"]  u  e.  So  thirsty. 
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Mira.  I  should  sin 

To  think  but  nobly  ^  of  my  grandmother : 
Good  wombs  have  borne  bad  sons. 

Pro.  Now  the  condition. 

This  king  of  Naples,  being  an  enemy 
To  me  inveterate,  hearkens  my  brother  s  suit ; 
Which  was,  that  he  in  lieu  o*  the  premises,**— ^ 
Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute,-^^ 
Should  presently  extirpate  me  and  mine 
Out  of  the  dukedom ;  and  confer  fair  Milan, 
With  all  the  honours,  on  my  brother :  Whereon, 
A  treacherous  army  levied,  one  midnight 
Fated  to  the  purpose,  did  Antonio  open 
The  gates  of  Milan ;  and»  i'  the  dead  of  darkness. 
The  ministers  for  the  purpose  hurried  thence 
Me,  and  thy  crying  self. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  pity ! 

I,  not  rememb'ring  how  I  ciy*d  out  then. 
Will  cry  it  o*er  again  :  it  is  a  hint/ 
That  wrings  mine  cyes.^ 

Pro.  Hear  a  little  further. 

And  then  I'll  bring  thee  to  the  present  business 
Which  now's  upon  us;    without  the  which,   this 

story 
Were  most  impertinent. 

Mira.  Wherefore  did  they  not 

That  hour  destroy  us  ? 

Pro.  Well  demanded,  wench  ; 

My  tale  provokes  that  question.     Dear,  they  durst 

not; 
(So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me)  nor  »et 
A  mark  so  bloody  on  the  business ;  but 

^  To  thinhhMi nobly — ]  BtU^  i.  e.  in  this  jia^Qtadmiftuttiam. 
7  —in  lieu  o'  the  premises^  Ac»^     In  item  rf^  means  ' 
consideration  of;  an  unusual  acceptation  of  Ibe  werdL 

^ a  hinty]  Hint  is  iugresOoru 

'  That  wrings  mine  eyes.'}  i..e.8qoeesetlbewitferqiii,aftben. 
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With  colours  foii-er  painted  their  foul  ends. 

In  few,  they  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark ; 

Bore  us  some  leagues  to  sea ;  where  they  prepared 

A  rotten  carcase  of  a  boat,  not  rigg'd. 

Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast ;  the  very  rats 

Instinctively  had  quit  it :  there  they  hoist  us, 

To  cry  to  tne  sea  that  roar  d  to  us ;  to  sigh 

To  the  winds,  whose  pity,  sighing  back  again. 

Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 

Mira.  Alack !  what  trouble 

Was  I  then  to  you ! 

Pro.  O !  a  cherubim 

Thou  wast,  that  did  preserve  me !  Thou  didst  smile. 
Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven. 
When  I  have  deck'd  the  sea ^  with  drops  full  salt; 
Under  my  burden  groaned ;  which  rais'd  in  me 
An  undergoing  stomach,^  to  bear  up 
Against  what  should  ensue. 

Mira.  How  came  we  ashore  ? 

Pro.  By  Providence  divine. 
Some  food  we  had,  and  some  fresh  water,  that 
A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 
Out  of  his  charity  (who  being  then  appointed 
Master  of  this  design,)  did  give  us;*  with 

*  — —  deck'd  the  sea — ]  Tn  deck  the  sea,  if  explained  to  ho- 
nour, adorn,  or  dignify,  is  indeed  ridiculous,  but  the  original 
import  of  the  verb  deck^  is  to  cover  ;  so,  in  some  parts,  they  yet 
say  deck  the  tabic.  This  sense  may  be  borne,  but  perhaps  the 
poiet  wrote  flecked,  which  I  think  is  stijl  used  in  rustic  language 
of  drops  failing  upon  water.  Dr.  Warburton  reads  mocked  ;  the 
Oxford  edition  6rad^V.    Johnson. 

To  deck  signifies  in  the  North  to  sprinkle  ;  and  deg^d,  which 
means  the  same,  is  in  daily  use  in  the  North  of  England.  When 
dothet  that  have  been  washed  are  too  much  dried,  it  is  necessary 
to  moisten  them  before  (hey  can  be  ironed,  which  is  always  done 
by  sprmkUng;  this  operation  the  maidens  universally  call  degc^ing^ 

*  An  imoer^oing  Jtonmch,]     Stomach  is  stubborn  resolution. 
'  Some j9oa  u>e  had,  and  some Jresh  water,  that 

A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzato, 
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Rich  garments,  linens,  stofTs,  and  necessaries. 
Which  since  have  steaded  much ;  so,  of  his  gentle- 
ness, 
Knowing  I  lov'd  my  books,  he  furnished  me. 
From  n^y  own  hbrary,  with  volumes  that 
I  prize  above  my  dukedom. 

Mira.  'Would  I  might 

But  ever  see  that  man ! 

Pro.  Now  I  arise :-— * 

Sit  still,  and  hear  the  last  of  our  sea-sorrow. 
Here  in  this  island  we  arrived ;  and  here 
Have  I,  thy  school-master,  made  thee  more  profit 
Than  other  princes  can,  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  so  careful. 

Mira.    Heavens  thank  you  fort!    And  now,  I 
pray  you,  sir. 

Out  of  his  charitt/y  (who  being  then  appointed  , 
Master  of  this  design^  did  give  i^  ;]  Mr.  Steevens  has  sug- 
gested, that  we  might  better  read — he  being  then  appointed ; 
and  80  we  should  certainly  now  write :  but  the  reading  of  the 
old  copy  is  the  true  one,  that  mode  of  phraseology  being  the 
idiom  of  Shakspeare'b  time.    Malone. 

I  have  left  the  passage  in  question  as  I  found  it,  though  with 
slender  reliance  on  its  mtcgrity. 

What  Mr.  Malone  has  styled  ^^  the  idiom  of  Shakspeare's 
time,"  can  scarce  deserve  so  creditable  a  distinction. 

The  genuine  idiom  of  our  language,  at  its  different  periods,  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  contemporary  writers  whose 
works  were  skilfully  revised  as  they  passed  through  the  press,  and 
are  therefore  unsuspected  of  corruption.  A  sufficient  number  of 
such  books  are  before  us.  If  they  supply  examples  of  phrase- 
ology resembling  that  which  Mr.  Malone  would  establish,  there 
is  an  end  of  controversy  between  us.     Steevbns. 

^  Nffw  I  arise ;]  Perhaps  these  words  belong  to  Miranda, 
and  we  should  read  : 

Mir.  *  Would  I  might 
But  ever  see  that  man  f-^Now  I  arise. 

Pro.  Sit  still,  and  hear  the  last  t^owr  sea^sarrom. 

As  the  words — "  now  I  arise  ** — may  signify,  **  now  I  rise  in 
my  narration," — **  now  my  story  heightens  in  its  consequence/* 
I  have  left  the  passage  in  question  undisturbed*  We  still  say^ 
that  the  interest  of  a  <&ama  rises  or  declines;    Stuybns. 
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(For  still  'tis  beating  in  my  mind^)  your  reason 
Por  raising  this  sea-storm  ? 

Pro.  Know  thus  far  forth.— 

By.  accident  most  strange,  bountiful  fortune, 
Now  my  dear  lady,^  hath  mine  enemies 
Brought  to  this  shore :  and  by  my  prescience 
I  find  my  zenith  dotli  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star ;  whose  influence 
If  ntifw  I  court  not,  but  omit,  my  fortunes 
Will  ever  after  droop. — Here  cease  more  questions ; 
Thou  art  inclined  to  sleep  ^  *tis  a  good  dulness,^ 
And    give    it   way; — i    know    thou    can'st    not 
choose. —  [Miranda  sleeps* 

Come  away^  servant,  come :  I  am  ready  now ; 
Approach,  my  Ariel ;  come. 


Enter  Ariel. 

Art.  AU  hail>  great  master!   grave  sir,  hail!   I 
come 
To  answer  thy  best  pleasure ;  be't  to  fly. 
To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curFd  clouds  ;^  to  thy  strong  bidding,  task 
Aridj  and  all  his  quality.^ 

Pro.  Hast  thou,  spirit, 

Perfinm*d  to  point^  the  tempest  that  I  bade  thee  ? . 

Art.  To  eveiy  article. 

^  No»  mjf  dear  ladv^^  ^*  ^*  ^^^^  ^^  auspicious  nustress* 

^         'hs  ajgood  £dness^2    Dr.  Warburton  rightly  observai, 

tbat  Ihis  aleomDCBi,  which  Proepero  by  his  art  had  brought  upon 

MinoMlaf  wsA  of  which  he  knew  not  how  soon  the  effect  would 

biahip  naket  him  question  her  so  often  whether  she  is  attentivo 

tOOMIttMrj*     JOHIVSOK* 

^  Omtka  curFd  douds;"]  So,  in  Timon^^Crisp  heaven. 

•  m^^  msd  all  his  quality .^  i.  e.  all  his  confederates.  4 

*  ParfomCd  to  point  — ]  i.  e.  to  the  minutest  article ;  a  literal 
tnoslation  of  the  Firench  phrase — a  points 

VOL.  I.  C 
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I  boarded  the  king's  ship,  now  on  the  beak,^ 
Now  in  tlie  waist,"^  the  deck,  in  every  cabin, 
I  flam'd  amazement :  Sometimes,  I'd  divide. 
And  burn  in  many  places  ;^  on  the  top-mast 
The  yards  and  bowsprit,  would  I  flame  distinctly. 
Then  meet,  and  join :    Jove's  lightnings,  the  pn 

cursors 
O'  the  dreadful  thunder-claps,  more  momentary 
And   sight-out-running  were   not:    The  fire,    an 

cracks 
Of  sulphurous  roaring,  the  most  mighty  Neptune 
Seem'd  to  besiege,  and  make  his  bold  waves  trembk 
Yea,  his  dread  trident  shake/ 

Pio.  My  brave  spirit ! 

Who  was  so  firm,  so  constant,  that  this  coil 
Would  not  infect  his  reason  ? 

Ari.  Not  a  soul 

But  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad,  and  play'd 
Some  tricks  of  desperation :  All,  but  mariners, 
Plung'd  in  the  foaming  brine,  and  quit  the  vessel,* 
Then  all  a-fire  with  me :  the  king's  son,  Ferdinanc 
With  hair  up-starting  (then  like  reeds,  not  hair,) 
Was  the  first  man  that  leaped ;  cried.  Hell  is  empt^ 
And  all  the  devils  are  here. 


'  —  noxv  on  the  beak,]  The  beak  was  a  strong  pointed  bod 
at  the  head  of  the  ancient  gallies ;  it  is  used  here  for  the  Son 
castle,  or  the  boltsprit.     Johnson. 

*  Novo  in  the  waist,]  The  part  between  the  quarter-deck  an 
the  forecastle.    Johnson. 

3 Sometimes  Pd  divide^ 

And  bum  in  many  places  ;  ]  Burton  says,  Ihaft  the  Spirits  ( 
fire^  m  £orm  of  fire-drakes  and  blazing  stars,  '*  oftflatiines  sift  o 
ship-masts,''  Sec.  Melanck.  P.  I.  §  2.  p.  30.  edit.  16%%,  Wartoi 

^  Yeuy  his  dread  trident  shake/\  Lest  the  metre  ahouWl  mgnfm 
defective,  it  is  necessary  to  apprize  the  reader,  that  in  Wtmiol 
shire,  and  other  midland  counties,  shake  is.  st^  pconounttd  b 
the  common  people  as  if  it  was  written  sbawk^  a  disayllaUe. 

Faiumi 

^  -— —  and  quit  the  or^e/y]    Qfdt  for  quiUed. 
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Pro.  Why,  that's  my  spirit ! 

But  was  not  this  nigh  shore  ? 

ArL  Close  by,  my  master. 

Pro.  But  are  they,  Ariel,  safe  ? 

Art.  Not  a  hair  pcrish'd ; 

On  their  sustaining®  garments  not  a  blemish. 
But  fresher  than  before :  and,  as  thou  bad'st  me. 
In  troops  I  have  dispersed  them  'bout  the  isle : 
The  king's  son  have  I  landed  by  himself; 
Whom  I  left  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs. 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle,  and  sitting. 
His  arms  in  this  sad  knot. 

Pro.  Of  the  king's  ship. 

The  mariners,  say,  how  thou  hast  dispos'd. 
And  all  the  rest  o'  the  fleet  ? 

Ari.  Safely  in  harbour 

Is  the  king's  ship ;  in  the  deep  nook,  where  once 
Thou  call'dst  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  still-vex'd  Bermoothes,^  there  she's  hid : 
The  mariners  all  under  hatches  stowed ; 
Whom,  with  a  charm  join'd  to  their  suffer'd  labour, 
I  have  left  asleep :  and  for  the  rest  o'  the  fleet. 
Which  I  dispers'd,  they  all  have  met  again ; 
And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  flote,* 
Bound  sadly  home  for  Naples ; 
Supposing  that  they  saw  the  king's  ship  wreck'd, 
And  his  great  person  perish. 

'  sustaining — ]  i.  e.  their  garments  that  bore  them  up  and 

wpported  them;  or  their  garments  which  bore^  without  being  in<* 
jured,  the  drenching  of  the  sea. 

7  The  epithet  here  applied  to  the  Bermudas,  will  be  best  un- 
dentood  by  thoae  who  haye  seen  the  chafiuff  of  the  sea  over  th# 
mgged  rocks  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  which  render 
aoceia  to  them  bo  dangerous.  It  was  in  our  poet's  time  the  cur- 
nm  opinioDy  that  Bermudas  was  inhabitea  by  monsters^  a»d 
cfaw7f,  Seiebos^  the  god  of  Caliban's  dam,  was  an  Amemsat 
4sfily  worrittpped  by  the  giants  of  Patagonia.    Hsni^kt* 

*  mmm^^  iht  Mediterranean  Bote,]     FlaU  is  luivc. 

C  2 
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Pro.  Ariel,  thy  charge 

Exactly  is  performed ;  but  there's  more  work : 
What  is  the  time  o'  the  day  ? 

Ari.  Past  the  mid  season 

Pro.  At  least  two  jjlasses :  The  time  'twixt  si 
and  now, 
Must  by  us  both  be  spent  most  preciously, 

Ari.  Is  there  more  toil?    Since  thou  dost  giv 
me  pains. 
Let  me  remember  thee  what  thou  hast  promised. 
Which  is  not  yet  perform'd  me. 

Pro.  How  now  ?  moody 

What  is't  thou  can  st  demand  ? 

Ari.  My  liberty. 

Pro.  Before  the  tiine  be  out  ?  no  more. 

Ari.  I  pray  the 

Remember,  I  have  done  thee  worthy  service ; 
Told  thee  no  lies,  made  no  mistakings,  serv'd 
Without  or  grudge,    or  grumblings:     thou   did? 

promise 
To  bate  me  a  full  year. 

Pro,  Dost  thou  forget' 

9  Dost  thou  forget — ]  That  the  character  and  cenduct  of  Pro 
pero  may  be  understood,  something  must  be  known  of  the  sygte 
of  enchantment,  which  supphed  all  the  marvellous  found  m  tl: 
romances  of  the  middle  ages.  This  system  seems  to  be  founded  c 
the  opinion  that  the  fallen  spirits,  having  different  degrees  of  gui] 
had  aifferent  habitations  allotted  them  at  their  expulsion,  some  b< 
ing  confined  in  hell,  some  (as  Hooker,  who  delivers  the  opinion  < 
oar  poet^s  age,  expresses  it, )  dispersed  in  air^  some  on  earthy  son 
in  toatery  others  in  cavesy  dens^  or  minerals  under  the  earth.  C 
these,  some  were  more  malignant  and  mischievous  than  other 
The  earthy  spirits  seem  to  have  been  thought  the  most  depraver 
and  the  aerial  the  less  vitiated.  Thus  Prospero  obtervet  of  ArW 

Thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 
To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorred  commands. 
(her  these  spirits  a  power  niight  be  obtained  by  ctrtam  rites  pi 
formed  or  charms  learned.     This  power  was  caued  The  black  A9 
or  Knowledge  of  Enchantment.    The  enchanter  being,  ^as-ldlB 
James  observes  in  his  Demonology}  one  toho  commands  tne  dm 
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From  what  a  torment  I  did  free  thee  ? 

Ari^  No. 

Pro.  Thou  dost ;  and  think'st 
It  much  to  tread  the  ooze  of  the  salt  deep ; 
To  ruD  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north ; 
To  do  me  business  in  the  veins  o'  the  earth. 
When  it  is  bak*d  with  frost. 

Ari.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Pro.  Thou   liest,   malignant  thing!    Hast  thou 
foi^ot 
The  foul  witch  Sycorax,  who,  with  age,  and  envy. 
Was  grown  into  a  hoop  ?  hast  thou  forgot  her  ? 

Ari.  No,  sir. 

Pro^  Thou  hast :  Where  was  she  bom  ? 

speak ;  tell  me. 

Ari.  Sir,  inArgier." 

Pro.  O,  was  she  so  ?  I  must. 

Once  in  a  month,  recount  what  thou  has  been, 
Which  thou  forget'st.     This  damn'd  witch,  Sycorax, 
For  mischiefs  manifold,  and  sorceries  terrible 
To  enter  human  hearing,  from  Argier, 
Tliou  know'st  was  banished ;  for  one  thing  she  did, 
TTiey  would  not  take  her  life :  Is  not  this  true  ? 

Ari.  Av,  sir. 

Pro.  This  blue-ey'd  hag  was  hither  brought  with 
child. 


toherems  the  toiich  serves  him.  The  art  was  held  by  all,  though 
not  equally  criminaly  yet  unlawfiily  and  therefore  Casaubon, 
Dcakinff  of  one  who  had  commerce  with  spirits,  blames  him, 
tiiough  he  imagines  him  one  of  the  best  kindp  xoho  dealt  with  them 
hf  VMy  of  command.  Thus  rrospero  repents  of  his  art  in  the 
last  scene.  The  spirits  were  always  considered  as  in  some  mea- 
sure enslaved  to  the  enchanter,  at  least  for  a  time>  and  as  serving 
with  unwiUingness ;  therefore  Ariel  so  often  begs  for  liberty ;  and 
Caliban  observes,  that  the  spirits  serve  Prospero  with  no  good 
will,  but  hate  him  rootedly.    Johnson. 

'         in  Argier.]  Argier  is  the  ancient  English  name  for  AU 
gkri. 
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And  here  was  left  by  the  sailors :  Thou,  my  slave. 

As  thou  report'st  thyself,  wast  then  her  servant : 

And,  for  thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 

To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorr'd  commands. 

Refusing  her  grand  hests,  she  did  confine  thee. 

By  help  of  her  more  potent  ministers. 

And  in  her  most  unmitigable  rage. 

Into  a  cloven  pine ;  within  which  rift 

Imprison  d,  thou  did'st  painfully  remain 

A  dozen  years ;  within  which  space  she  died. 

And  left  thee  there ;  where  thou  did'st  vent  thy  CToans, 

As  fast  as  mill-wheels  strike :  Then  was  this  island, 

(Save  for  the  son  that  she  did  litter  here, 

A  freckled  whelp,  hag-born,)  not  honour  d  with 

A  human  shape. 

j-lri.  Yes  ;  Caliban  her  son. 

Pro.  Dull  thing,  I  say  so ;  he,  that  Caliban, 
Whom  now  I  keep  in  service.     Thou  best  know'st 
What  torment  I  did  find  thee  in :  thy  groans 
Did  make  wolves  howl,  and  penetrate  the  breasts 
Of  ever-angry  bears ;  it  was  a  torment 
To  lay  upon  the  damn'd,  which  Sycorax 
Could  not  again  undo ;  it  was  mine  art. 
When  I  arriv'd,  and  heard  thee,  that  made  gape 
The  pine,  and  let  thee  out. 

Ari.  I  thank  thee,  master. 

Pro.  If  thou  more  murmur  st,  I  will  rend  an  oak. 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
Thou  hast  howl'd  away  twelve  winters, 

Ari.  Pardon,  master: 

I  will  be  correspondent  to  command. 
And  do  my  spiriting  gently. 

Pro.  Do  so ;  and  after  two  days 

I  will  discharge  tliee. 

Ari.  That*s  my  noble  master ! 

What  shall  I  do  ?  say  what  ?  what  shall  I  do  ? 
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Pro.  Go  make  thyself  like  to  a  nymph  o*  the  sea;  * 
Be  subject  to  no  sight  but  mine ;  invisible 
To  every  eye-ball  else.     Go,  take  this  shape. 
And  hitlier  come  in't :  hence,  with  diligence. 

^Exit  ARi£L. 
Awake,  dear  heart,  awake!  thou  hast  slept  well; 
Awake ! 

Mir  a.  The  strangeness '  of  your  story  put 
Heaviness  in  me. 

Pro.  Shake  it  off:  Come  on ; 

We'll  visit  Caliban,  my  slave,  who  never 
Yields  us  kind  answer. 

Mira.  Tis  a  villain,  sir, 

I  do  not  love  to  look  on. 

Pro.  But,  as  'tis. 

We  cannot  miss  him  i^  he  does  make  our  fire. 
Fetch  in  our  wood ;  and  serves  in  offices 
That  profit  us.     What  ho !  slave  1  Caliban ! 
lliou  earth,  thou !  speak. 

Cal.  [JVithini]  There's  wood  enough  within. 

Pro.  Come  forth,  I  say;  there's  other  business 
for  thee : 
Come  forth,  thou  tortoise !  when  ? 

*  —  ^0  a  nymph  o*  the  sea  ;]  There  does  not  appear  to  be  suf- 
fident  cause  wny  Ariel  should  assume  this  new  snape,  as  he  was 
to  be  invisible  to  all  eyes  but  those  of  Prospero.     Steevens. 

^  The  strangeneu — ]  Why  should  a  wonderful  story  produce 
sleep  ?  I  believe  experience  will  prove,  that  any  violent  agitation 
of  the  mind  easily  subsides  in  slumber^  especially  when,  as  in 
Prosperous  relation,  the  last  images  are  pleasing.    Johnsok. 

The  poet  seems  to  have  been  apprehensive  that  the  audience, 
as  well  as  Miranda,  would  sleep  over  this  long  but  necestory 
tale,  and  therefore  strives  to  break  it.  First,  by  making  Prospero 
divest  himself  of  his  magic  robe  and  wand :  then  by  waking  her 
attention  no  less  than  six  times  by  verbal  interruption :  then  bj 
Tarving  the  action  when  he  rises  and  bids  her  continue  sitting : 
and  lastly,  by  carrying  on  the  business  of  the&ble  while  Miran- 
da sleeps,  by  which  she  is  continued  on  the  stage  till  the  poet 
has  occasion  for  her  again.    Warneiu 

'  We  cannot  mia  him  .*]  That  is,  we  cannot  do  without  him. 
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Re-enter  Ariel,  like  a  water'nympk. 

Fine  apparition !  My  quaint  Ariel, 
Hark  in  thine  ear. 

Ari.  My  lord,  it  shall  be  done.  [Exit. 

Pro.  Thou  poisonous   slave,   got   by   the   devil 
himself 
Upon  thy  vi^icked  dam,  come  forth ! 

Enter  Caliban. 

Cal.  As  wicked  dew^  as  e'er  my  mother  brushed 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen. 
Drop  on  you  both !  a  south-west  blow  on  ye. 
And  bUster  you  all  o'er. 

Pro.  For  this,  be  sure,  to-night  thou  shalt  have 
cramps, 
Side-stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up;  urchins^ 
Shall,  for  that  vast  of  night  that  they  may  work,^ 
All  exercise  on  thee :  thou  shalt  be  pinch'd 
As  thick  as  honey-combs,  each  pinch  more  stinging 
Than  bees  that  made  them. 

Cal.  I  must  eat  my  dinner. 

This  island's  mine,  by  Sycorax  my  mother, 

*  Cal.  As  tvicked  dew — ]  Wicked,  having  banefU  qualities. 

* urchins — ]  i.  e.  hedgehogs;  or  perhaps,  here,  &irie8. 

' ^for  that  vast  of  night  that  they  may  tworAr,]   The  vast  of 

nhht  means  the  night  which  is  naturally  empty  and  deserted, 
without  action ;  or  when  all  things  lying  in  sleep  and  silence, 
makes  the  world  appear  one  great  uninhaoited  wute* 

Vastum  is  likewise  the  ancient  law  term  for  waste,  uncultivated 
land. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that,  in  the  pneumatology  of  former 
ages,  these  particulars  were  settled  with  the  most  minute  exact- 
ness, and  the  different  kinds  of  visionary  beings  had  different  aUot- 
ments  of  time  suitable  to  the  variety  or  consequence  of  their  em« 
ploy  men  ts.  During  these  spaces,  they  were  at  liberty  to  act,  but 
were  always  obliged  to  leave  off  at  a  certain  hour,  that  they  might 
not  interfere  in  that  portion  of  night  which  belonged  to  oth^n. 
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Which  thou  tak*st  from  me.     When  thou  earnest 

first. 
Thou  8trok*dst  me,  and  mad^st  much  of  me ;  would^st 

give  me 
Water  with  beiries  in't ;  and  teach  me  how 
To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  less. 
That  bum  by  day  and  night :  and  then  I  lov*d  thee. 
And  shcw'd  thee  all  the  qualities  o'  the  isle. 
The  fresh  springs,  brine  pits,  barren  place,  and  fer- 
tile; 
Cursed  be  I  that  did  so ! — All  the  charms 
Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  you ! 
For  I  am  all  the  subjects  that  you  have. 
Which  first  was  mine  own  king;  and  here  you  sty  ma 
In  this  hard  rock,  whiles  you  do  keep  from  me 
The  rest  of  the  island. 

Pro.  Thou  most  lying  slave. 

Whom  stripes  may  move,  not  kindness :  I  have  us*d 

thee, 
Filth  as  thou  art,  with  human  care ;  and  lodgM  thee 
In  mine  own  cell,  till  thou  did'st  seek  to  violate 
TTie  honour  of  my  child. 

CaL  O  ho,  O  ho!^ — ^^ would  it  had  been  done! 
Thou  did'st  prevent  me ;  I  had  peopled  else 
This  isle  with  Calibans. 

Pro.  Abhorred  slave ; 

Which  any  print  of  goodness  will  not  take. 
Being  capable  of  all  ill !  I  pitied  thee, 
Took  pains  to  make  thee  speak,  taught  tliee  each 

hour 
One  thing  or  other :  when  thou  did'st  not,  savage. 
Know  thine  own  meaning,^  but  would'st  gabble  like 

*  Okot  O  koI2  This  savage  exclamation  was  originally  and 
coDstantly  appropriated  by  the  writers  of  our  ancient  Mysteries 
ttd  Moralities,  to  the  Devil ;  and  has,  in  this  instance,  beep 
tniofemed  to  his  descendant  Caliban.     St£ev£MS. 

'*— —  tvArn  thou  didst  not,  savage^ 
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A  thing  most  brutish,  I  endow'd  thy  punposes 
With  words  that  made  them  known :    But  thy  vile 

race,' 
Though  thou  did'st  learn,  had  that  in't  which  good 

natures 
Could  not  abide  to  be  with ;  therefore  wast  thou 
Deservedly  confin  d  into  this  rock, 
Who  had*st  deserv'd  more  than  a  prison. 

Cal.  You  taught  me    language;    and  my  profit 
on't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse :  the  red  plague  rid  you,  * 
For  learning  me  your  language ! 

Pro.  Hag-seed,  hence! 

Fetch  us  in  fuel ;  and  be  quick,  thou  wert  best. 
To  answer  other  business.     Shru^'st  thou,  malice  ? 
If  thou  neglect'st,  or  dost  unwilhngly 
What  I  command,  I'll  rack  thee  with  old  cramps ; 
Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches ;  make  thee  roar 
That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  thy  din. 

CaL  No,  pray  thee  !— 

I  must  obey :  his  art  is  of  such  power,  \^Aside. 

It  would  control  my  dam's  god,  Setebos,* 
And  make  a  vassal  of  him. 

Pro.  So,  slave ;  hence ! 

[EchV  Caliban. 


Know  thine  oto/i  meaning^^  ^7  ^^  expression,  however  de* 
fective,  the  poet  seems  to  have  mesoit-^JVhen  thou  ditUt  utter 
sounds^  to  which  thou  hadst  no  determinate  meaning. 

'  —  But  thif  vile  race,]  Race^  in  this  place,  seenis  to  signify 
original  disposition,  inborn  qualities. 

*  the  red  plague  rid  you^l  The  erysipeltu  was  anciently 
called  the  red  plague.    The  word  rid^  means  to  destroy, 

3 my  aam*s  gody  Setebos,]  Mr.  Warner  has  observed,  on 

the  authority  o£John  Barhoty  that  **  the  Patagons  are  reported  to 
dread  a  great  homed  devil  called  SetebosJ*  We  learn  from  IVfa* 
gellan's  voyage,  that  Setebos  was  the  supreme  god  of  the  Pat»> 
gons,  and  Cheleule  was  an  inferior  one.  Setebos  m  also  men* 
tioned  in  Hacklu}^'s  Voyages^  1596. 
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Re-enter  Ariel  invmble,^  playing  and  singing  ; 

Yerdwxsd  Jolloxoing  him. 

Ariel's  Song. 

Come  unto  these  yellow  sands, 

And  then  take  hands : 
Court' sied  when  you  have,  and  kissed,  * 

(The  wild  waves  whist,) 
Foot  itfeatly  here  and  there  ; 
And,  sweet  sprites,  the  burden  bear. 

Hark,  hark! 
Bur.  Bowgh,  wowgh.  [dispersedly. 

The  watchrdogs  bark : 
Bur.  Bowgh,  wowgh.  [dispersedly. 

Hark,  hark  I  I  hear 
The  strain  of  strutting  chanticlere 
Cry,  Cock-a-doodle-doo. 

Fer.  Where  should  this  musick  be  ?  i'  the  air,  or 
the  earth  ? 
It  sounds  no  more : — ^and  sure  it  waits  upon 
Some  god  of  the  island.     Sitting  on  a  bank 
Weeping  again  the  king  my  father's  wreck,  ^ 

*  Re-enter  Ariel  invisibley]  In  the  wardrobe  of  the  Lord  Ad- 
miral's men  (L  e.  company  of  comedians,)  1598,  waa— ^*  a  robe 
Sk  to  goo  invuebelL** 

^  Couri*sied  luhen  you  havCf  and  kisB'd,]  As  was  ancient^ 
St  the  beginning  of  some  dances. 

^  Weeping  again  the  king  my  father* s  fjoreck^']  Thus  the  oU 
copy ;  but  m  the  books  of  Shakspeare's  age  again  is  sometimes 
pniited  instead  oiagaimt^ly  e.  opposite  to,]  wmch  I  am  persuad- 
ed  was  our  author's  word.  The  placing  Ferdinand  in  such  a  si« 
tnatioo  that  he  could  still  gaze  upon  the  wrecked  vessel,  is  one 
of  Shakspeare's  touches  of  nature.  Again  -is  inadmissible ;  for 
this  would  import  that  Ferdinand's  tears  had  ceased  for  a  time ; 
whereas  he  himself  tells  us,  afterwards,  that  from  the  hour  of  his 
lather's  wreck  they  liad  never  ceased  to  flow : 

•Myself  am  N^des, 
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This  musick  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters ; 
Allaying  both  their  fuiy,  and  my  passion. 
With  its  sweet  air :  thence  I  have  followed  it. 
Or  it  hath  drawn  me  rather : — ^But  'tis  gone. 
No,  it  begins  again. 

Ariel  sings. 

Full  fathom  Jive  thy  father  lies  ;'' 

of  his  bones  are  coral  made  ; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes : 

Nothing  of  him  that  dothfade^ 
But  doth  siijfer  a  sea-change^ 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell: 
Hark !  now  I  hear  them^ — ding-dong,  bell. 

[Burden,  ding-dong.' 

Vtr.  The  ditty  does  remember  my  drown'd  fa- 
ther : — 

**  Who  with  mine  eyes,  ne^er  since  at  ehb^  beheld 
"  The  king  my  father  wreck'd."  Malone. 
By  the  word — agatriy  I  suppose  the  prince  means  only  to  des- 
scribe  the  repetition  of  his  sorrows.  JBesides,  it  appears  from 
Miranda's  description  of  the  storm,  that  tlie  ship  had  oeen  «twi/- 
lovoed  by  the  waves,  and,  consequently,  could  no  longer  be  an 
object  of  sight.     Steevens. 

^  Full fcUhom Jive  thy  father  lies  ;  &c.]  The  songs  in  this  play. 
Dr.  Wilson,  who  reset  and  published  two  of  them,  tells  us,  in 
his  Court  Ayres^  or  Ballads^  published  at  Oxford,  1660,  that 
"  FvU fathom  jive  y^  and  "  Where  the  bee  sucks^'*  had  been  first 
set  by  Kobert  Johnson,  a  composer  contemporary  with  Shak-* 
speare.    Burney. 

«  Nothing  ofhinn  that  doth  fade  ^ 
But  doth  sitffer  a  sea-change  — ]  Every  thing  about  him, 
that  is  liable  to  alteration,  is  changed. 

9  But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change  — ]  So,  in  Milton's  Masque  : 
**  And  underwent  a  quick  immortal  change.** 

Stbbvens. 
'  The  same  burden  to  a  song  occurs  in  The  Merchant  of  Ff- 
nice.    It  should  here  be — 

Ding-dong,  ding-dongf  ding^dongf  belL 
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Mills  is  no  mortal  business^  nor  no  sound 
TViat  the  earth  owes  :^ — I  hear  it  now  above  me. 
^ro.  The  fringed  curtains^  of  thine  eye  advance 
^nd  say,  what  thou  seest  yond'. 

Mira.  What  is't  ?  a  spirit  ? 

Lord,  how  it  looks  about !  Believe  me,  sir, 
It  carries  a  brave  form  :•— But  'tis  a  spirit. 
Pro.  No,  wench;  it  eats  and  sleeps,  and  hath 
such  senses 
As  we  have,  such :  This  gallant,  which  thou  seest. 
Was  in  the  wreck ;  and  but  he's  something  stain'd 
With  grief,    that's  beauty's  canker,    thou  might'st 

call  him 
A  goodly  person :  he  hath  lost  his  fellows. 
And  strays  about  to  find  them. 

Mira.  I  might  call  him 

A  thing  divine ;  for  nothing  natural 
I  ever  saw  so  noble. 

Pro.  It  goes  on,  \ Aside. 

As  my  soul  prompts  it: — Spirit,    fine  spirit?    Til 

free  thee 
Within  two  days  for  this. 

Fer.  Most  sure,  the  goddess 

On  whom  these  airs  attend ! — ^Vouchsafe,  my  prayer 
May  know,  if  you  remain  upon  this  island  ; 
And  that  you  will  some  good  instruction  give. 
How  I  may  bear  me  here :  My  prime  request, 
Which  I  do  last  pronounce,  is,  O  you  wonder ! 
If  you  be  made  or  no?^ 

*  That  the  earth  owes :]   To  owe^  in  tliis  place,  as  well  as  many 
other*,  tkpnifies  to  own. 

*  The  fringed  curtains,  &c.]     The  sanie  expression  occurs  ia 
Peridet^  Prtnce  of  Tyre,  1609 : 

**  '    her  euelids 

•*  Begin  to  part  uievr  fringes  of  bright  gold.'* 
4  If  you  be  made,  or  no?]  Some  copies  read  maid,  and  the 
critics  are  not  fully  agreed  in  their  opinions.  Mr.  M.  Mason  says^ 
^  The  question  it^  whether  our  readers  will  adopt  a  natural  and 
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Mira.  No  wonder,  sir ; 

But,  certainly  a  maid. 

Fer.  My  language !  heavens  !— 

I  am  the  best  of  them  that  speak  this  speech. 
Were  I  but  where  'tis  spoken. 

Pro.  How !  the  best  ? 

What  wert  thou,  if  the  king  of  Naples  heard  thee 

Fer.  A  single  thing,  as  I  am  now,  that  wondei 
To  hear  thee  speak  of  Naples  :  He  does  hear  mei 
And,  that  he  does,  I  weep :  myself  am  Naples ; 
Who  with  mine  eyes,  ne'er  since  at  ebb,  beheld 
The  king  my  father  wreck'd. 

Mh^a.  Alack,  for  mercy ! 

Fer.  Yes,  faith,  and  all  his  Lords ;  the  duke  < 
Milan, 
And  his  brave  son,  being  twain  .^ 

Pro.  Tlie  duke  of  Milar 

And  his  more  braver  daughter,  could  conti'ol  thee 
If  now  'twere  fit  to  do't :— At  the  first  sight 

[^Asidi 
They  have  chang'd  eyes : — ^Dejicate  Ariel, 
I'll  set  thee  free  for  this ! — ^A  word,  good  sir ; 
I   fear  you   have  done  yourself  some  wrong:'' 
word. 

Mira.  Why  speaks  my  father  so  ungently  ?  Thi 
Is  the  third  man  that  e'er  I  saw ;  the  first 
That  e'er  I  sigh'd  for :  pity  move  my  father 
To  be  inclin'd  my  way ! 

Fer.  O,  if  a  virgin. 


simple  expression,  which  requires  no  comment,  or  one  whidi  A 

ingenuity  of  many  commentators  has  but  imperfectly  supported. 
^  And  his  brave  son f  being  twain,']  This  is  a  slight  forgetAilofli 

Nobody  was  lost  in  the  wreck,  yet  we  find  no  such  chamcter  I 

the  son  of  the  duke  of  Milan.    Theobald. 
^  •   —  control  thee 9"]  Confute,  or  unanswerably  contradict  tliet 
'  ""      //^r  you  JuLve  done  yourself  some  imrong  .•]  L  e.  l  ftf 

that,  in  asserting  yourself  to  be  King  of  Naples f  you  hare  utttn 
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And  your  affection  not  gone  forth^  FU  make  you 
The  queen  of  Naples. 

Pro.  Soft,  sir ;  one  word  more.— 

They  are  both  in  either s  powers;  but  this  swift 

business 
I  must  uneasy  make,  lest  too  light  winning  [Aside. 
Make  the  prize  light.— One  word  more ;  1  charge 

thee, 
That  thou  attend  me :  thou  dost  here  usurp 
The  name  thou  ow*st  not ;  and  hast  put  thyself 
Upon  this  island,  as  a  spy,  to  win  it 
From  mc,  the  lord  on  t. 

Fer.  No,  as  I  am  a  man. 

Mira.  There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  u 
temple : 
If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  an  house, 
Good  tilings  will  strive  to  dwell  with't. 

Pro.  Follow  me.— 

{To  Ferd. 
Speak  not  you  for  him ;  he's  a  traitor. — Come. 
I'll  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  togetlier : 
Sea-water  shalt  thou  drink,  thy  food  shall  be 
The  fi^esh-brook  muscles,  wither  d  roots,  and  husks 
Wherein  the  acorn  cradled :  Follow. 

Fer.  No ; 

I  will  resist  such  entertainment,  till 
Mine  enemy  has  nK)re  power.  [//e  draws. 

'  Mira.  O  dear  father, 

Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,  for 
He's  gentle,  and  not  feaHul.^ 

Pro.  What,  I  say. 

My  foot  my  tutor !  Put  thy  sword  up,  traitor ; 

tfidtehood,  wliich  is  below  your  character,  and,  coD«equently» 
injurious  to  your  honour.     Steevbns. 

*  H^sgenile^  and  not  fearful.]  Fearful  si^ifies  both  tenjble 
nd  tmimmM.  In  this  place  it  minr  mean  ivmorow  ;  or  it  ma/ 
fifpaiy  JbrmidaUe,  as  in  K.  Hen.  IV: 
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Who  mak*st  a  shew,  but  dar*st  not  strike^  thy  con- 
science 
Is  so  possess'd  with  guilt:  come  from  thy  ward  ;^ 
For  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  sticky 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop. 

Mir  a.  Beseech  you,  father ! 

Pro.  Hence ;  hang  not  on  my  garments. 

Mira.  Sir,  have  pity ; 

rU  be  his  surety. 

Pro.  Silence !  one  word  more 

Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee.  What! 
An  advocate  for  an  impostor  ?  hush ! 
Thou  think'st  there  are  no  more  such  shapes  as  he. 
Having  seen  but  him  and  Caliban :  Foolish  wench ! 
To  the  most  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban, 
And  they  to  him  are  angels. 

Mira.  My  affections 

Are  then  most  humble ;  I  have  no  ambition 
To  see  a  goodlier  man. 

Pro.  Come  on ;  obey :  [7b  Ferd. 

Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again. 
And  liave  no  vigour  in  them. 

Fer.  So  they  are : 

My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up.* 
My  father's  loss,  the  weakness  which  I  feel. 
The  wreck  of  all  my  friends,  or  this  man's  thi^eats. 


**  A  mighty  and  z.  fearful  head  they  are.** 
and  then  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  obvious.  One  of  the  ori- 
ginal meanings,  if  not  the  sole  meaning,  of  the  word  gentle  is 
noble,  high'Tttindcd  :  and  to  this  day  a  Scotch  woman  in  the  situa- 


kigh^piritedy  he  won't  tamely 
come  from  thy  ward ;]  Desist  from  any  hope  of 


me  by  that  posture  of  dfefence.    Johnson. 

'  — —  My  spiritSy  as  in  a  dreamy  are  all  bound  ypj]  AjBuding 
to  a  common  sensation  in  dreams ;  when  we  struggle^  Out  r^p^^ 
run,  strike,  &c.    Warburton. 
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To  whom  I  am  subdued^  are  but  light  to  me,^ 
Might  I  but  through  my  prison  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid  :  all  comers  else  o'  the  earth 
Let  liberty  make  use  of ;  space  enough 
Have  I  in  such  a  prison. 

Pro.  It  works  : — Come  on. — 
Thou  hast  done  well,  fine  Ariel ! — Follow  me. — 

[To  Ferd.  and  Mir. 
Hark,  what  thou  else  shall  do  me.  [7b  Ariel. 

Mira.  Be  of  comfort ; 

My  father  s  of  a  better  nature,  sir, 
Than  he  appears  by  speech  ;  this  is  unwonted, 
^Vhich  now  came  from  him. 

Pro.  Tliou  shalt  be  as  free 

As  mountain  winds  :  but  then  exactly  do 
All  points  of  my  command. 

Ari.  To  the  syllable. 

Pro.  Come,  follow :  speak  not  for  him.  {^Exeunt. 


ACT  11. 
SCENE  I.  Another  part  of  the  hhnid. 

Enter  Alonso,   Seba^han,   Antonio,   Gonzalo, 
Adrian,  Francisco,  and  others. 

Gon.  'Beseech  you,  sir,  be  merry :  you  have  cause 
(So  have  we  all)  of  joy  ;  for  our  escape 
Is  much  beyond  our  loss  :  Our  hint  of  woe' 

*  — —  are  hut  light  to  me,]  This  passage,  as  it  stands  at  present, 
with  all  allowance  for  poetical  licence,  cannot  be  reconciled  to 
grammar.  I  suspect  that  our  author  wrote — "  were  but  light  to 
■e»"  in  the  sense  ^X^-^ocndd  be. — In  the  preceding  line  the  old 
co|nr  reada — nor  this  nmn's  threats.  The  emendation  was  made 
bj  Mr.  Steevent.    Malone. 

^  ^— *  Owr  hint  of  loof  — ]  Hint  is  that  which  recalls  to  tha 
nemory ;  or  here  it  may  mean  circumst:aice. 

VOL.  I.  D 
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Is  common  ;  every  day,  some  sailor's  wife. 

The  mastere  of  some  merchant/  and  the  merchant^ 

Have  just  our  theme  of  woe  :  but  for  the  miracle,^ 

I  mean  our  j>reservation,  few  in  millions 

Can  speak  like  us  :  then  wisely,  good  sir,  weigh 

Our  soiTow  with  our  comfort. 

Alon.  Pr  ythee,  peace. 

Seb.  He  receives  comfort  like  cold  porridge. 

A7it.  The  visitor^  will  not  give  him  o'er  so. 

Seb.  Look,  he's  winding  up  the  watch  of  his  wit ; 
By  and  by  it  will  strike. 

Gon.  8ir, — 

Seb.  One:— Tell. 

Gon.  When  every  grief  is  entertain'd,   that's  of- 
fer'd. 
Comes  to  the  entertainer— 

Seb.  A  dollar. 

Gon.  Dolour  comes  to  him,  indeed ;    you  have 
spoken  truer  than  you  proposed. 

Seb.  You  have  taken  it  wiselier  than  I  meant  you 
should. 

Gon.  Therefore,  my  lord, — 

^  The  tnaftters  of  some  merchant^  &c.]  Thus  the  old  copy.  If  the 
passage  be  not  corrupt  (as  I  suspect  it  is)  we  must  suppose  that 
hymasters  our  author  means  the  owners  of  a  merchant  snip,  or  the 
(Officers  to  whom  the  navigation  of  it  had  been  trusted.  I  suppose, 
however,  that  our  author  wrote — 

**  The  mistress  of  some  merchant,**  &c« 
Mistress  was  anciently  spelt — maistresse  or  maistres.  Hence,  per- 
haps, arose  the  present  typographical  error.  See  Merchant  of  Ve* 
nice.  Act  IV.  sc.  i.     Steevens. 

^  Haxye  jtist  our  theme  of  woe :  btdtjbr  the  miracle^']  The  words 
— H9/*  tvoey  appear  to  me  as  an  idle  interpolation.  Three  lines  be- 
fore we  have  "  our  hint  of  xvoe — .*'     Steevens. 

*  The  visitor  — 1  Why  Dr.  Warburton  should  diange  visitor  to 
^visery  for  adviser ^  I  cannot  discover.  Gonzalo  gires  ndt  only  ad- 
vice but  comfort,  and  is  therefore  properly  called  The  visitor^  like 
others  who  visit  the  sick  or  distressed  to  eive  them  consolation*  In 
some  of  the  Protestant  churches  there  is  a  kind  o(  offlcora  term- 
ed coBsoIators  for  the  sick.    Johnson. 
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Ant.  Fye,  what  a  spendthrift  is  he  of  his  tongue  ^ 

Alon.  I  prythee  spare. 

Go7i.  Well,  I  have  done :  But  yet — 

Seb.  He  will  be  talking. 

Ant.  Which  of  them,  he,  or  Adrian^  for  a  good 
wager,  first  begins  to  crow  ? 

Seb.  The  old  cock. 

Ant.  The  cockrel. 

Seb.  Done :  the  wager  ? 

Ant.  A  laughter. 

Seb.  A  match. 

Adr.  Though  this  island  seem  to  be  desert,-— 

Seb.  Ha,  ha,  ha  \ 

Ant.  So,  youVe  pay*d7 

Adr.  Uninhabitable,  and  almost  inaccessible,— 

Seb.  Yet, 

Adr.  Yet— 

Ant.  He  could  not  miss  it. 

Adr.  It  must  needs  be  of  subtle,  tender,  and 
delicate  temperance.® 

Ant.  Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench.^ 

Seb.  Ay,  and  a  subtle ;  as  he  most  learnedly 
delivered. 

Adr.  The  air  breathes  upon  us  here  most  sweetly. 

Seb.  As  if  it  had  lungs,  and  rotten  ones. 

Ant.  Or,  as  'twere  perfumed  by  a  fen. 

Gon.  Here  is  every  thing  advantageous  to  life. 

Ant.  True  ;  save  means  to  live. 


youVe  pay^d."]  This  passage  scarcely  deserves  explana- 
tioD ;  but  me  meaning  is  this:  Antonio  lays  a  wager  with  Sebastian, 
that  Adrian  would  crow  before  Gonzalo,  and  the  wager  was  a 
laughter.  Adrian  speaks  first,  so  Antonio  is  the  winner.  Sebastian 
laughs  at  what  Adurian  had  said,  and  Antonio  immediately  ac- 
knowledges  that  by  his  laughing  he  has  paid  the  bet. 

'  — —  and  delicate  temperance.]  or  temperature. 

9  Temperance  wu  a  deucate  xvencL']  In  the  puritanical  times 
U  was  lisual  to  christen  children  from  the  titles  of  religious  and 
moral  Tirtues. 

D  2 
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Seb.  Of  that  there's  none,  or  little. 

Gon.  How  lush '  and  lusty  the  grass  looks  ?  how 
green  r 

Ant.  The  ground,  indeed,  is  tawny. 

Seb.  With  an  eye  of  green  in't.^ 

Ant.  He  misses  not  much. 

Seb.  No ;  he  doth  but  mistake  the  truth  totally. 

Gon.  But  the  rarity  of  it  is  (which  is  indeed  al- 
most beyond  credit) — 

Seb.  As  many  vouch'd  rarities  are. 

Gon.  That  our  garments,  being,  as  they  were, 
drenched  in  the  sea,  hold,  notwithstanding,  their 
freshness,  and  glosses  ;  being  rather  new  dy'd,  than 
stain  d  with  salt  water. 

Ant.  If  but  one  of  his  pockets  could  speak, 
would  it  not  say,  he  lies  ? 

^Seb.  Ay,  or  very  falsely  pocket  up  his  report. 

Gon.  Methinks,  our  garments  are  now  as  fresh 
as  when  we  put  them  on  first  in  Africk,  at  the  mar- 
riage of  the  king's  fair  daughter  Claribel,'  to  the 
king  of  Tunis. 

Seb.  Twas  a  sweet  marriage,  and  we  prosper  well 
in  our  return. 

Adr.  Tunis  was  never  graced  before  with  such  a 
paragon  to  their  queen. 

Gon.  Not  since  widow  Dido's  time. 

Ant.  Widow  ?  a  pox  o'that !  How  came  that 
widow  in  ?  Widow  Dido  !* 

'  How  lu9h,  &c.]  Lush  here  signifies  rank  ;  but  it  appears  to 
have  sometioies  sienified  jmcv,  mcculeui.  Spenser  in  nis  iSA^p- 
heard^n  Ca/Smnfer, 7 Feb.)  applies  the  ^ithet  Uuty  to  green. 

^  With  an  eye  or  green  t n'^.]  An  eife  is  a  small  shade  of  colour. 
.  I  — —  ClaribeL — ]  This  name  is  probably  taken  from  the  bl.  L 
HUtori/f  of  George  Lord  Faukonbrtdge.  Claribel  is  there  th« 
concubine  of  king  Richard  I.  and  the  mother  of  LordFalconbridge. 

^  '  IVidom  Dido  /]  The  name  of  a  widow  brings  to  their 
mhids  their  own  shipwreck,  which  they  consider  as  having  made 
many  widows  in  Naples.    Johnson. 
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Seb.  What  if  he  had  said,  widower  ilSneas  too  ? 
good  lord,  how  you  take  it ! 

Adr,  Widow  Dido,  said  you?  you  make  me 
study  of  that :  She  was  of  Carthage,  not  of  Tunis. 

Gon.  This  Tunis,  sir,  was  Carthage. 

Adr.  Carthage? 

Go7i.  I  assure  you,  Carthage. 

Ant.  His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous  harp.  ^ 

Seb.  He  hath  rais'd  the  wall,  and  houses  too. 

Afit.  What  impossible  matter  will  he  make  easy 
next? 

Seb.  I  think  he  will  carry  this  island  home  in  his 
pocket,  and  give  it  his  son  for  an  apple. 

Ant.  And,  sowing  the  kernels  of  it  in  the  sea, 
bring  forth  more  islands. 

Gon.  Ay? 

Ant.  Why,  in  good  time. 

Gon.  Sir,  we  were  talking,  that  our  garments 
seem  now  as  fresh,  as  when  wc  were  at  Tunis  at  the 
marriage  of  your  daughter,  who  is  now  queen. 

Ant.  And  the  rarest  that  e'er  came  thei*e. 

Seb.  *Bate,  I  beseech  you,  widow  Dido. 

Ant.  O,  widow  Dido ;  ay,  widow  Dido. 

Gon.  Is  not,  sir,  my  doublet  as  fresh  as  the  first 
day  I  wore  it  ?  I  mean,  in  a  sort. 

Ant.  That  sort  was  well  fishM  for. 

Gon.  When  I  wore  it  at  your  daughter's  mar- 
riage? 

Alan.  You   cram   these  words   into   mine   ears, 
against 
The  stomach  of  my  sense  :^  'Would  I  had  never 
Married  my  daughter  thei*e !  for,  coming  thence, 

^  —  the  miraculous  harp."^  Alluding  to  the  wonders  of  Am- 
phion's  music.    Steevens. 

^  The  stomach  of  my  sense :]  By  sense^  is  meant  botli  reason 
and  natural  qfihctum.  Mr.  M.  Mason,  however,  supposes, 
**  jauej  in  this  place,  meaaoB  Jeeling."    Stbkvens. 
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My  son  is  lost ;  and,  in  my  rate,  she  too  f 
Who  is  so  far  from  Italy  remov'd, 
I  ne'er  again  shall  see  her,     O  thou  mine  heir 
Of  Naples  and  of  Milan,  what  strange  fish 
Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee ! 

Fran.  Sir,  he  may  live ; 

I  saw  him  beat  the  surges  under  him. 
And  ride  upon  their  backs ;  he  trod  the  water. 
Whose  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  breasted 
The  surge  most  swoln  that  met  him ;  his  bold  head 
'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar  d 
Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  stroke 
To  the  shore,  that  o'er  his  wave-worn  basis  bow'd. 
As  stooping  to  relieve  him  ;  I  not  doubt. 
He  came  alive  to  land. 

A  Ion.  No,  no,  he's  gone. 

Seb.  Sir,  you  may  thank  yourself  for  this  great  loss ; 
That    would    not    bless    our   Europe    with    your 

daughter. 
But  rather  lose  her  to  an  African ; 
Where  she,  at  least,  is  banish'd  from  your  eye. 
Who  hath  cause  to  wet  the  grief  on't. 

A  Ion.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seb.  You  were  kneel'd  to,  and  importun'd  other- 
wise 
By  all  of  us ;  and  the  fair  soul  herself 
Weigh'd''  between  lothness  and  obedience,  at 
Which  end  o'  the  beam  she'd  bow.     We  have  lost 

your  son, 
I  fear,  for  ever :  Milan  and  Naples  have 
More  widows  in  them  of  this  business'  making. 
Than  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them :®  the  fault*s 
Your  own. 

'  Weigh^dy']     Weighed  means  deliberated. 

*  Than  tve  bring  men  to  comfort  them  .•]  It  does  not  dearly 
appear  whether  the  king  and  these  lords  thought  the  ship  lost. 
Thi9  passage  seems  to  imply,  that  they  were  themselves  confident 
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Alon.  So  is  the  dearest  of  the  loss. 
Gon.  My  lord  Sebastian, 

The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness. 
And  time  to  speak  it  in ;  you  rub  the  sore. 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster. 
Seb.  Very  well. 

Ant.  And  most  chirurgeonly. 
Gon.  It  is  foul  weather  in  us  all,  good  sir. 
When  you  are  cloudy. 
Seb.  Foul  weather  ? 

Ant.  Very  foul. 

Gon.  Had  I  plantation  of  this  isle,  my  lord, — 
Ant.  He'd  sow  it  with  nettle-seed. 
•    Seb.  Or  docks,  or  mallows. 

Gon.  And  were  the  king  of  it.  What  would  I  do? 
Seb.  'Scape  being  drunk  for  want  of  wine. 
Gon.  T   the   commonwealth    I   would    by  con- 
traries 
Execute  all  things :  for  no  kind  of  traffick 
Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate ; 
Letters  should  not  be  known ;  no  use  of  service. 
Of  riches  or  of  poverty ;  no  contracts. 
Successions ;  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none ; 
No  use  of  metal,  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil : 
No  occupation ;  all  men  idle,  all ; 
And  women  too ;  but  innocent  and  pure : 
No  sovereignty : — 

Seb.  And  yet  he  would  be  king  on't. 

Ant.  The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  for- 
gets the  beginning.^ 

of  returning,  but  imagined  part  of  the  fleet  destroyed.  Why, 
indeed,  should  Sebastian  plot  against  his  brother  in  the  following 
scene,  unless  he  knew  how  to  find  the  kingdom  which  he  was  to 
inherit  ?    Johnson. 

^  The  Utter  end  0/  his  commonwealth  forgets  the  beginning,'] 
AU  this  dialogue  is  a  fine  satire  on  the  Utopian  treatises  of  go- 
▼emment,  and  the  impracticable  inconsistent  schemes  therein  re- 
commended.   Warburton. 
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Gon.  All  things  in  common  nature  should  pro- 
duce 
Without  sweat  or  endeavour :  treason,  felony. 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine,* 
Would  I  not  have ;  but  nature  should  bring  forth, 
Of  its  own  kind,  all  foizon,*  all  abundance. 
To  feed  my  innocent  people. 

Scb.  No  marrying  'mong  his  subjects  ? 

Ant,  None,  man ;  all  idle ;  whores,  and  knaves. 

Gon.  I  would  with  such  perfection  govern,  sir, 
To  excel  the  golden  age. 

Seb.  'Save  his  m^esty  ! 

Ant.  Long  live  Gonzalo ! 

Gon.  And,  do  you  mark  me,  sir? — 

Alon.  Pr  ythee,  no  more :  thou  dost  talk  nothing 
to  me. 

Gon.  I  do  well  believe  your  highness ;  and  did 
it  to  minister  occasion  to  these  gentlemen,  who  are 
of  such  sensible  and  nimble  lungs,  that  they  always 
use  to  laugh  at  nothing. 

Ant.  'Twas  you  we  laugh'd  at. 

Gon.  Who,  in  this  kind  of  merry  fooling,  am 
nothing  to  you :  so  you  may  continue,  and  laugh  at 
nothing  still. 

Ant.  What  a  blow  was  there  given  ? 

Seb.  An  it  had  not  fallen  flat-long. 

Go?i.  You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle;  yott 
would  lift  the  moon  out  of  her  sphere,  if  she  would 
continue  in  it  five  weeks  without  changing. 

There  is  something  so  strikingly  applicable  to  modem  times  in 
this  text  and  note,  that  the  Editor  could  not  persuade  himself  to 
omit  the  latter,  although  unnecessary  in  other  respects.     C. 

*  ant/  engine,)     An  engine  is  the  rack^  or  here  it  may 

mean  any  instrument  of  war,  or  military  machine. 

*  ^—  all  foizon,]  FoisoHy  ot  foizouy  sigiiifies  plenty  tiferfctf  ^ 
and  sometimes  moisture,  or  juice  of  grass. 
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ter  Akiel  invisible,  playing  solemn  musich? 

K  We  would  so,  and  then  go  a  bat-fowling. 

/.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  angiy. 

\n.  No,  I  warrant  you  ;    I  will  not  adventure 

iscretion  so  weakly.     Will  you  laugh  me  asleep, 

am  very  heavy  ? 

\t.  Go  sleep,  and  hear  us. 

[All  sleep  but  Alon.  Seb.  and  Ant. 
on.  What,  all  so  soon  asleep !  I  wish  mine  eyes 
Id,  with  themselves,  shut  up  my  thoughts :  I 

find, 
are  inclined  to  do  so. 
h.  Please  you,  sir, 

lOt  omit  the  heavy  oflFer  of  it : 
Idem  visits  sorrow  ;  when  it  doth^ 
a  comforter. 

%t.  We  two,  my  lord, 

guard  your  person,  while  you  take  your  rest, 
watch  your  safety. 

(on.  Thank  you :  wondrous  heavy. — 

[Alonso  sleeps.  Exit  Ariel. 
d«  What  a  strange  drowsiness  possesses  them  ? 
nt.  It  is  the  quality  o'  the  climate. 
b.  Why 

I  it  not  then  our  eye-lids  sink  ?  I  find  not 
elf  disposed  to  sleep. 

nt.  Nor  I ;  my  spirits  are  nimble. 

f  fell  together  all,  as  by  consent ; 
r   dropp'd   as    by   a   thunder-stroke.       What 

might, 
thy  Sebastian  ? — O,  what  might  ? — ^No  more : — 
yet,  methinks,  I  see  it  in  thy  face, 

Ater  Ariel,  Sic  playing  solemn  nmsick.']  This  itaffe-direction 
not  mean  to  tell  lu  that  Ariel  himself  was  the^dicen;  but 
iolenm  musick  attended  his  appearance,  or  was  an  accom- 
lent  to  his  entry.    Stbbvens. 
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What  thou  should'st  be  :  the  occasion  speaks  thee ; 

and 
My  strong  imagination  sees  a  crown 
Dropping  upon  thy  head. 

Seb.  What,  art  thou  waking  ? 

Ant.  Do  you  not  hear  me  speak  ? 

Seb.  I  do  ;  and,  surely, 

It  is  a  sleepy  language  ;  and  thou  speak'st 
Out  of  thy  sleep  :  What  is  it  thou  did'st  say  ? 
This  is  a  strange  repose,  to  be  asleep 
With  eyes  wide  open ;  standing,  speaking,  moving, 
And  yet  so  fast  asleep. 

Ant.  Noble  Sebastian, 

Thou  lefst  thy  fortune  sleep — die  rather  ;  wink*st 
Whiles  thou  art  waking. 

Seb.  Thou  dost  snore  distinctly  ; 

There's  meaning  in  thy  snores. 

Ant.  I  am  more  serious  than  my  custom  :  you 
Must  be  so  too,  if  heed  me  ;  which  to  do 
Trebles  thee  o'er.* 

Seb.  Well ;  I  am  standing  water. 

Ant.  I'll  teach  you  how  to  flow. 

Seb.  Do  so :  to  ebb. 

Hereditary  sloth  instructs  me. 

Ant.  O, 

If  you  but  knew,  how  you  the  purpose  cherish. 
Whiles  thus  you  mock  it !  how,  in  stripping  it. 
You  more  invest  it  !^  Ebbing  men,  indeed, 


^  I  am  more  serious  than  my  custom  :  you 

Must  be  so  ioOf  if  heed  me  ;  tuhich  to  dOf 

Trebles  thee  o'er.]  The  meaning  of  this  passage  seems  to 
be — You  must  put  on  more  than  your  usual  seriousness,  if  you  are 
disposed  to  pay  a  proper  attention  to  my  proposal ;  which  atten« 
tion  if  you  bestow,  it  will  in  the  end  make  you  thrice  xiohat  you 
are.  Sebastian  is  already  brother  to  the  throne ;  but,  being  nuide 
a  king  by  Antonio's  contrivance,  (would  be,  accoiding  to  our 
author's  idea  of  greatness)  thrice  the  man  he  was  before*  In  this 
sense  he  would  be  trebled  o'er.    Malone. 
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Most  often  do  so  near  the  bottom  ran^ 
By  their  own  fear  or  sloth. 

Seb.  Pr'ythee  say  on : 

The  setting  of  thine  eye,  and  cheek,  proclaim 
A  matter  from  thee ;  and  a  birth,  indeed. 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield. 

Ant.  Thus,  sir : 

Although  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance,^  this 
(Who  shall  be  of  as  little  memory. 
When  he  is  earth'd),  hath  here  almost  persuaded 
(For  he's  a  spirit  of  persuasion  only,) 
The  king,  his  son's  alive :  'tis  as  impossible 
That  he's  undrown'd,  as  he  that  sleeps  here,  swims.^ 

^  Jfyou  but  knewy  hoto  tfou  the  purpose  cherish^ 
Whiles  thus  you  mock  it  !  hotOy  in  stripping  ity 
You  more  invest  it  !'\  A  judicious  critic,  in  The  Edinburgh 
Magazine y  for  Nov.  1786,  offers  the  following  illustration  of  this 
obscure  passage.  ^'  Sebastian  introduces  the  simile  of  water.  It 
is  taken  up  by  Antonio,  who  says  he  will  teach  his  stagnant  water 
to  flow.  ^  — It  has  already  learned  to  ebb,'  says  Sebastian.  To 
which  Antonio  replies,  ^  O,  if  you  but  knew  koto  much  even  that 
metaphor^  which  you  use  in  jest y  encourages  to  the  design  which  I 
hint  at ;  hawy  in  stripping  ike  words  of  their  common  meaningy  and 
using  themjigurativelyy  you  adapt  them  to  your  own  situation  J*'. 

Steeveks. 
^  —  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance,"}  This  lord,  who,  being 
DOW  in  his  dotage,  has  outlived  his  faculty  of  remembering;  and 
who,  once  laid  in  the  ground,  shall  be  as  little  remembered  him- 
lelf,  as  he  can  now  remember  other  things.    Johnson. 
^  — —  hath  here  almost  persuadedy 
(For  he^s  a  spirit  ofpersuasiony  only 
IVefesses  to  persuade)  the  king  his  son's  alive  ; 
*Tis  as  impossible  that  he*s  unarown*dy 
As  hey  that  sleeps  hercy  swims,"]  Of  this  entangled  sentence 
I  can  draw  no  sense  ft'om  the  present  reading,  and  therefore 
imagine  that  the  author  gave  it  thus ; 

For  he,  a  spirit  ofpersuasiony  only 
Professes  to  persuade  the  king,  his  son's  alive ; 
Of  which  the  meaning  may  be  either,  that  he  alone,  who  is  a 
spirit  ofpersuasiony  professes  to  persuade  the  king  ;    or  that.  He 
indy  prcjesses  topersuadey  that  is,  without  being  so  persuaded  him^ 
sd/he  makes  a  sh&m  of  persuading  the  king,    Johnson* 
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Seb.  I  have  no  hope 
That  he's  undrown'd. 

Ant.  O,  out  of  that  no  hope^ 

What  great  hope  liave  you !  no  hope,  that  way,  is 
Another  way  so  high  an  hope,  that  even 
Ambition  cannot  pierce  a  wink  beyond,® 
But  doubts  discoveiy  there.     Will  you  grant,  with 

me, 
That  Ferdinand  is  drown  d  ? 

Seb.  He's  gone. 

Ant.  Then,  tell  me, 

Who's  the  next  heir  of  Naples  ? 

Seb.  Claribel. 

Ant.  She  that  is  queen  of  Tunis :  she  that  dwells 
Ten   leagues   beyond  man's   life;^    she   that   from 

Naples 
Can  have  no  note,^  unless  the  sun  were  post, 
(The  man  i'  the  moon's  too  slow,)  till  new-bom 

chins 
Be  rough  and  razorable;  she,  from  whom^ 

We  were  all  sea-swallow'd,  though  some  cast  again  ;• 

• 

The  meaning  may  be — He  is  a  mere  rhetorician,  one  who  pro* 
fesses  the  art  of  persuasion,  and  nothing  else ;  i.  e.  he  professes  to 
persuade  another  to  believe  that  of  which  he  himself  is  not  con- 
vinced ;  he  is  content  to  be  plausible,  and  has  no  further  aim.  So 
(as  Mr.  Malone  observes, )  in  Troilus  and  Cressida  : — *^  why,  hcHl 
answer  nobody,  he  professes  not  answering.**     Stesvevs. 

8 a  XV ink  beyondy^     That  this  is  the  utmost  extent  of  the 

prospect  of  ambition,  the  point  where  tlie  eye  can  pass  no  ftrther, 
and  where  objects  lose  their  distinctness,  so  that  what  is  there  dis- 
covered, is  faint,  obscure,  and  doubtfiil.    Johnson. 

9 beuondman^s  life  ;]  i.  e.  at  a  greater  distance  than  the 

life  of  man  is  long  enough  to  reach.     Steevens. 

' ahe  that  from  Naples 

Can  have  no  note,  &c.]     Note  is  notice^  or  information. 

Shakspeare's  great  ignorance  of  geography  is  not  more  conspi- 
cuous in  any  instance  than  in  this,  where  he  supposes  Tunis  and 
Naples  to  have  been  at  such  an  immeasurable  dusttfooefrom^wh 
other. 

she y  from  xichom — ]  i.  e.  in  coming  fivm 
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Andy  by  that,  destined*  to  perform  an  act, 
Whereof  what's  past  is  prologue ;  what  to  come. 
In  yours  and  my  discharge.* 

Seb.  What  stuff  is  this  ? — How  say  you  ? 

Tis  true,  my  brother's  daughter  s  queen  of  Tunis : 
So  is  she  heir  of  Naples ;  'twixt  which  regions 
There  is  some  space. 

Ant.  A  space  whose  every  cubit 

Seems  to  cry  out,  Hoxo  shall  that  Claribel 
Measure  us  back  to  Naples  ? — Keep  in  Tunis, 
And  let  Sebastian  wake ! — Say,  this  were  death 
That  now  hath  seiz'd  them ;    why,  they  were  no 

worse 
Than  now  they  are :  Tliere  be,  that  can  rule  Naples, 
As  well  as  he  that  sleeps ;  lords,  that  can  prate 
As  amply  and  unnecessarily. 
As  this  Gonzalo ;  I  myself  could  make 
A  chough^  of  as  deep  chat.     O,  that  you  bore 
JTie  mind  that  I  do !  what  a  sleep  were  this 
For  your  advancement !   Do  you  understand  me  ? 
Seb.  Metliinks,  I  do. 

Ant.  And  how  docs  your  content 

Tender  your  own  good  fortune  ? 

Seb.  I  remember. 

You  did  supplant  your  brother  Prospero. 

Ant.  True : 

And,  look,  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me ;    . 
Mucdi  feater  than  before :  My  brother  s  servants 
Were  then  my  fellows,  now  they  are  my  men, 
Seb.  But,  for  your  conscience — 

ihoi^h  some  cast  again  ;]  Cast  Is  here  used  in  the  same 
as  in  Macbethy  Act  II.  so.  iii :  '^ — though  he  took  my  legs 
froin  me,  I  made  a  shift  to  cast  him."    Steevens. 

^  Andf  by  that,  destinM — ]  It  is  a  common  plea  of  wickedness 
to  can  temptation  destiny.    Johnson. 

'  In  yours  and  my  discharge.^  i«  e.  depends  on  what  you  an4 
I  are  to  perform. 
^  A  cnwgh  — ]  Ii  a  bird  of  the  jack-daw  kind. 
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Ant.  Ay,  sir ;  where  lies  that ;  if  it  wore  a  kybc, 
'Twould  put  me  to  my  slipper :  But  I  feel  not 
This  deity  in  my  bosom  ;  twenty  consciences, 
That  stand  'twixt  me  and  Milan,  candied  be  they, 
And  melt,  ere  they  molest !  ^  Here  lies  your  broth«r, 
No  better  than  the  earth  he  lies  upon. 
If  he  were  that  which  now  he's  like :  whom  I, 
With  this  obedient  steel,  three  inches  of  it. 
Can  lay  to  bed  for  ever :  whiles  you,  doing  thus, 
To  the  perpetual  wink  for  aye®  might  put 
This  ancient  morsel,^  this  sir  Prudence,  who 
Should  not  upbraid  our  course.     For  all  the  rest> 
They'll  take  suggestion,  as  a  cat  laps  milk ; ' 
They'll  tell  the  clock  to  any  business  that 
We  say  befits  the  hour. 

Seb.  Thy  case,  dear  friend. 

Shall  be  my  precedent ;  as  thou  got'st  Milan, 
I'll  come  by  Naples.     Draw  thy  sword :  one  stroke 
Shall  free  thee  from  the  tribute  which  thou  pay'st ; 
And  I  the  king  shall  love  thee. 

Ant.  Draw  together : 

"'  And  melt,  ere  tliey  molest  !2  I  had  rather  read- 
Would  melty  ere  theif  molest. 

i.  e.  Twenty  consciences^  such  as  stand  between  me  andfnuh(me$f 
though  they  were  congealed ,  would  melt  be/ore  they  ccula  molat 
mey  or  prevent  the  execution  of  my  purposes.    Johnsoit. 

Let  twenty  consciences  be  first  congealed,  and  then  dissolved, 
ere  they  molest  me,  or  prevent  me  from  executing  my  purposes. 

Malons. 
I  would  read   ^*  Candy'd  be  they,  or  melt ;''  and  the  expres- 
sion then  has  spirit  and  propriety.     Had  I  twenty  corucienceSf 
says  Antonio,  they  might  be  hot  or  cold  for  me;  they  should  not 
give  me  the  smallest  trouble. — Edinburgh  Magazine f  Nov.  1786.  ' 

SX£BVSNS. 

« 'for  aye — ]  i.  e.  for  ever. 

9  This  ancient  morsel,]    For  morsel,  Dr«  Warburton  madi — 
ancient  moral,  very  elegantly  and  judiciously ;  yet  I  knoir  nol 
whether  the  author  might  not  write  morsel,  as  we  say  a  fkce  wf^ 
a  man.    Johnson. 

/a^f  suggestion  J  L  e.  Beoeive.anyhint  ofTiiQainfr. 
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And  when  I  rear  my  hand,  do  thou  the  like^ 
To  (all  it  on  Gonzalo. 

Seb.  O,  but  one  word. 

[They  converse  apart. 

Mustek.     Re-enter  Ariel,  invisible. 

Ari.  My   master   through   his  art   foresees   the 
danger 
That  these,  his  friends,  arc  in  ;   and  sends  me  forth, 
(For  else  his  project  dies,)  to  keep  them  Hving.* 

[Sings  in  Gonzalo's  ear. 

JVhtle  you  here  do  snoring  lie 
Open-eyd  co?ispiracy 

His  time  doth  take  : 
If  of  life  you  keep  a  carcy 
Hhake  off  slumber ^  and  beware : 

Awake  I  Awake! 

^--^-^fokeep  them  living.']  By  them^  as  the  text  now  stancbs, 
Gonzalo  and  Alonso  must  be  understood.  Dr.  Johnson  objects 
?erj  jtifitiy  to  this  passage.  **  As  it  stands,  says  he,  at  present, 
the  sense  is  this.  He  sees  your  danger,  and  will  therefore  save 
tkem.**  He  therefore  would  read — "  That  these  his  friends  are 
in.''  The  confusion  has,  I  think,  arisen  from  the  omission  of  a 
tingle  letter.  Our  author,  I  believe,  wrote — 
"  and  sends  me  forth, 

••  For  dte  his  project  dies,  to  keep  them  living." 
le.  lie  hat  sent  me  forth,  to  keep  his  projects  alive,  which  else 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  murder  of  his  friend  Gonzalo. 

-     Malone.. 

I  lurre  leceived  Dr.  Johnson's  amendment.  Ariel,  finding  that 
Prospero  was  equally  solicitous  for  the  preservation  of  Alonso  and 
GonsftlOy  very  naturally  styles  them  both  hisjriendsy  without  ad- 
verting to  the  euilt  of  the  mrmer.  Toward  the  success  of  Prospe- 
ro'sdengn,  their  lives  were  alike  necessary.  Mr.  Henley  says  that,' 
*  *  By  them  are  meant  Sebastian  and  Antonio.  The  project  of  Pros- 
fttOf  which  depended  upon  Ariel's  keeping  them  alive^  may  be 
ieen.  Act  III.  The  song  of  Ariel,  however,  sufficiently  points  out ' 
which  were  the  immediate  objects  of  his  protection.    He  cannot 
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Ant.  Then  let  us  both  be  sudden. 

Gon.  Now  good  angels  preserve  the  king! 

\They  awake* 

Alon.  Why,  how  now,    ho!   awake!   Why  are 
you  drawn  ?^ 
Wherefore  this  ghastly  looking  ? 

Gon.  What's  the  matter? 

Seb.  Whiles  we  stood  here  securing  your  repose, 
Even  now,  we  heard  a  hollow  burst  of  bellowing 
Like  bulls,  or  rather  lions ;  did  it  not  wake  you  ? 
it  struck  mine  ear  most  terribly. 

Alon.  I  heard  nothing. 

Ant.  O,  'twas  a  din  to  fright  a  monster's  ear ; 
To  make  an  earthquake !  sure  it  was  the  roai* 
Of  a  whole  herd  of  lions. 

Alon.  Heard  you  this,  Gronzalo  ? 

Gon,  Upon  mine  honour,  sir,  I  heard  a  humming, 
And  that  a  strange  one  too,  which  did  awake  me : 
I  shak'd  you,  sir,  and  cry'd ;  as  mine  eyes  open  d, 
I  saw  their  weapons  drawn : — ^there  was  a  noise. 
That's  verity :  'Best  stand  upon  our  guard ; 
Or  that  we  quit  this  place  :   let's  draw  our  weapons. 

Alon.    Lead   off  this   ground;    and   let's   make 
further  search 
For  my  poor  son. 

Gon.  Heavens  keep  him  from  tliese  beasts! 

For  he  is,  sure,  i'  the  island. 

Alon.  Lead  away. 

Ari.  Prospero  my  lord  shall  know  what  I  have 

done :  \Asidc. 

So,  king,  go  safely  on  to  seek  thy  son.        [Exeunt* 

be  supposed  to  have  any  reference  to  what  happens  in  the  bst 
scene  of  the  next  act.     Steevens. 

'       >  drawn  f]  Having  your  swords  drawn. 


A 
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SCENE  II. 

Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Caliban,  with  a  burden  of  wood. 

A  noise  of  thunder  heard. 

Cat.  All  the  infections  that  the  sun  sucks  up 
rom  bc^,  fens,  flats,  on  Prosper  fall,  and  make 

him 
Y  inch-meal  a  disease !     His  spirits  hear  me, 
nd  yet  I  needs  must  curse.     But  they'll  nor  pinch, 
right  me  with  urchin  shows,  pitch  me  i'  tlie  mire, 
or  lead  me,  like  a  fire-brand,  in  the  dark 
at  of  my  way,  unless  he  bid  them ;  but 
Mr  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me : 
>metimes  like  apes,  that  moe"^  and  chatter  at  me^ 
nd  after,  bite  me ;  then  like  hedge-hogs,  which 
16  tumbling  in  my  bare-foot  way,  and  mount 
heir  pricks^  at  my  foot-fall ;  sometime  am  I 
11  wound  with  adders,^  who,  with  cloven  tongues, 
to  hiss  me  into  madness :— Lo !  now !  lo ! 

Enter  Trinculo. 

[ere  comes  a  spirit  of  his ;  and  to  torment  me, 
or  bringing  wood  in  slowly :  FU  fall  flat ; 
erchance,  he  will  not  mind  me. 
Trin.  Here's  neither  bush  nor  shrub,  to  bear  off 
ly  weather  at  all,  and  another  storm  brewing ;  I 
ear  it  sing  i'  the  wind :  yond'  same  black  cloud, 
nmT  huge  one,  looks  like  a  foul  bumbard^  that 

4 .         that  m^e,  &c.]  L  e.  make  mouths. 

*  Their  pricks — ]  i.  c.  prickles. 

*  — —  wound  toiVA  adders^']  toound^  or  twisted  about. 

1  _-  looks  Uke  afoul  bumbard  — j     This  word  means  a  large 
did  for  holding  drink,  aa  well  as  the  piece  of  ordnance  so  called. 

VOL.  I.  £ 
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would  shed  his  Hquor.  If  it  should  thunder,  as  il 
did  before,  I  know  not  where  to  hide  my  head 
yond'  same  cloud  cannot  chuse  but  fall  by  pailfuls.— 
What  have  we  here?  a  man  or  a  fish?  Dead  oi 
alive  ?  A  fish :  he  smells  like  a  fish ;  a  very  ancient 
and  fish-like  smell ;  a  kind  of,  not  of  the  newest 
Poor-John.  A  strange  fish !  Were  I  in  Englanc 
now,  (as  once  I  was,)  and  had  but  this  fish  painted, 
not  a  holiday  fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  sil 
ver :  there  would  this  monster  make  a  man  ;^  an) 
strange  beast  there  makes  a  man :  when  they  wil 
not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they  wil 
lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian.  Legg'd  like  a  man 
and  his  fins  like  arms !  Warm,  o'  my  troth !  I  d< 
now  let  loose  my  opinion,  hold  it  no  longer ;  this  it 
no  fish,  but  an  islander,  that  hath  lately  suffered  b\ 
a  thunder-bolt.  [Thunde7\^  Alas!  the  storm  u 
come  again :  my  best  way  is  to  creep  under  his  ga- 
berdine;^ there  is  no  other  shelter  hereabout 
Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bedfellows.  1 
will  here  shroud,  till  the  dregs  of  the  storm  be  past 

Enter  Stephano,  singing  ;  a  bottle  in  his  hand. 

Ste.  /  shall  no  more  to  sca^  to  sea. 

Here  shall  I  dye  a-shore  ; — 

This  is  a  very  scurvy  tune  to  sing  at  a  man's  funeral: 
Well,  here's  my  comfort.  [Drinks^ 

The  master,  the  swabber^  the  boatswain,  and  L 
The  gunner,  and  his  mate, 

• thisfsh  painted^']  To  exhibit  fishes,  either  real  or  ima- 
ginary, was  very  common  about  the  time  of  our  author. 

Stbbvxms. 

9 make  a  man ;]     That  is,  make  a  man's  fortune. 

' his  gaberdine ;]  A  gaberdine  is  properlvthe  coarse  frock 

or  outward  garment  of  a  peasant.     Spanish  Gaoerdina* 

It  here,  however,  means  a  loose  felt  cloak.    Malonje. 
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Lov^d  Mally  Meg  J  and  Marian,  and  Margery, 
But  none  of'  us  card  for  Kate  : 
For  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang. 
Would  cry  to  a  sailor.  Go,  hang : 
She  lov'd  not  the  savour  of  tar  nor  of  pitch, 
Yeta  tailor  mightscratchherwhere'eershediditch: 
Then  to  sea,  boys,  and  let  her  go  hang. 

This  is  a  scurvy  tune  too :  But  here's  my  comfort. 

[Drinks. 

Cal.  Do  not  torment  me :  O ! 

Ste.  What's  the  matter  ?  Have  we  devils  here  ? 
Do  you  put  tricks  upon  us  with  savages,^  and  men  of 
Inde  ?  Ha  ^  I  have  not  'scap'd  drowning,  to  be  afeard 
now  of  your  four  legs  ;  for  it  hath  been  said,  As 

E roper  a  man  as  ever  went  on  four  legs,  cannot  make 
im   give  ground:    and  it  shall  be  said  so  again, 
while  Stephano  breathes  at  nostrils. 

Cal.  The  spirit  torments  me :  O I 

Ste.  This  IS  some  monster  of  the  isle,  with  four 
legs ;  who  hath  got,  as  I  take  it,  an  ague :  Where 
the  devil  should  he  Icam  our  language?  I  will  give 
him  some  relief,  if  it  be  but  for  that :  If  I  can  re- 
cover him,  and  keep  him  tame,  and  get  to  Naples 
with  him,  he's  a  present  for  any  emperor  that  ever 
trod  on  neat's-leather. 

Cal.  Do  not  torment  me,  pr'ythee ; 
ril  bring  my  wood  home  faster. 

Ste.  He's  in  his  fit  now ;  and  does  not  talk  after 
the  wisest.  He  shall  taste  of  my  bottle :  if  he  have 
never  drunk  wine  afore,  it  will  go  near  to  remove 
his  fit :  if  I  can  recover  him,  and  keep  him  tame^  I 
will  not  take  too  much^  for  him :  he  shall  pay  for 
him  that  hath  him,  and  that  soundly. 

*—— iiiwi^«,]     The  folio  reads — salvages^  and  rightly.    It 
WM  tlie  quelling  and  pronunciation  of  the  time. 
J  ....too  much  —J     Too  much  meansy  any  sum^  ever  so  much. 

£2 
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Cal.  Thou  dost  me  yet  but  little  hurt ;  thou  wilt 
Anon,  I  know  it  by  thy  trembling  ;* 
Now  Prosper  works  upon  thee. 

Ste.  Come  on  your  ways;  open  your  mouth: 
here  is  tliat  which  will  give  language  to  you,  cat  ;* 
open  your  mouth :  this  will  shake  your  shaking,  I 
can  tell  you,  and  that  soundly :  you  cannot  tell  who's 
your  friend :  open  your  chaps  again. 

Trin.  I  should  know  that  voice :  It  should  be — 
But  he  is  drowned ;  and  these  are  devils :  O !  de- 
fend me  !— 

Ste.  Four  legs,  and  two  voices ;  a  most  delicate 
monster !  His  forward  voicc^  now  is  to  speak  well  of 
his  friend;  his  backward  voice  is  to  utter  foul 
speeches,  and  to  detract.  If  all  the  wine  in  my  bot- 
tle will  recover  him,  I  will  help  his  ague :  Come, 
— Amen  !^     I  will  pour  some  in  thy  other  mouth. 

7/7*//.  Stephano, — 

Ste.  Doth  thy  other  moutli  call  me?  Mercy! 
mercy!  This  is  a  devil,  and  no  monster:  I  will 
leave  him ;  1  have  no  long  spoon.® 

J/'/w.  Stephano ! — if  thou  beest  Stephano,  touch 


It  has,  however,  been  observed  to  me,  that  when  the  vulgar  mean 


Lpression.  Mr.  M.  Mason  explains 
the  passage  differently. — "  I  will  not  take  for  him  even  more  than 
he  is  worth."     Steeyens. 

I  think  the  meaning  is.  Let  me  take  what  sum  I  will,  however 
great,  /  shall  not  take  too  muchjbr  him :  it  is  impossible  for  me  U> 
sell  him  too  dear.    Ma  lone. 

*  —  /  kno^  it  by  thy  trembling ;]  Thifir  tremor  b  al- 
ways represented  as  Uie  eifect  of  being  possessed  by  the  de- 
Til. 

^  —  cat ;]     Good  liquor  toill  make  a  cat  speak* 

^  Hisjbnvard  voicc^  &c.]  The  person  of  Fame  was  anciently 
described  in  this  manner. 

7 Amen  /]     Means,  itop  your  draught. 

s  I  have  no  long  spoonJ}  Alluding  to  the  provtrb,  A  kng^ 
xpoon  to  eat  with  the  devil* 
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me,  and  speak  to  me ;  for  I  am  Trinculo ; — ^be  not 
afeard, — thy  good  friend  Trinculo. 

Ste.  If  thou  beest  Trinculo,  come  forth ;  I'll  pull 
thee  by  the  lesser  legs:  if  any  be  Trinculo's  legs, 
these  are  they.  Thou  art  very  Trinculo,  indeed : 
How  cam'st  thou  to  be  the  siege  of  this  moon-calf? ' 
Can  he  vent  Trinculos  ? 

Trin.  I  took  him  to  be  killed  with  a  thunder- 
stroke : — ^But  art  thou  not  drowned,  Ste{^ano  ?  I 
hope  now,  thou  art  not  drowned.  Is  the  storm 
over-blown  ?  I  hid  me  under  the  dead  moon-cair$ 
gaberdine,  for  fear  of  the  storm :  And  art  thou  liv- 
ing, Stephano?  O  Stephano,  two  Neapolitans 
'scap'd ! 

Ste.  Prythee,  do  not  turn  me  about;  my  sto- 
mach i^  not  constant. 

Cal.  These  be  fine  things,   and  if  they  be  not 
sprites. 
That's  a  brave  god,  and  bears  celestial  liquor : 
I  will  kneel  to  him. 

Ste.  How  did'st  thou  'scape  ?  how  cam'st  thou 
hither  ?  swear  by  this  bottle,  how  thou  cam'st  hi- 
ther. I  escaped  upon  a  butt  of  sack,  which  the  sai- 
1(M*8  heaved  over-board,  by  this  bottle!  which  I 
made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  with  mine  own  hands, 
since  I  was  cast  a-shore. 

Cal.  I'll  swear,  upon  that  bottle,  to  be  thy 
True  subject ;  for  the  liquor  is  not  earthly. 

Ste.  Here ;  swear  then  how  thou  escap'dst« ' 


9  to  he  the  siege  of  this  moon-calf?  3   Siege  signifies,  j^oo/ 

in  ererj  seme  of  the  word,  and  is  here  used  in  the  dirtiest.  A 
moon-calfiB  an  inanimate  shapeless  mass,  supposed  by  Pliny  to  be 
engendered  of  woman  only. 

'  Ste.  Here  ;  smear  then  how  thou  escap*dst.'\  Mr.  Ritson  pro- 
poses to  alter  this  line  thus : 

Ste.  {to  Gi/.]  Here,  swear  then,  [to  Tnn.]  How  esd^'dst 
thou? 
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Trin.  Swam  a-shore,  man,  like  a  duck;  I  can 
swim  like  a  duck,  I'll  be  sworn. 

Ste.  Here,  kiss  the  book:  Though  thou  canst 
swim  like  a  duck,  thou  art  made  like  a  goose. 

Trin.  O  Stephano,  hast  any  more  of  this  ? 

Ste.  The  whole  butt,  man ;  my  cellar  is  in  a 
rock  by  the  sea-side,  where  my  wine  is  hid.  How 
now,  moon-calf?  how  does  thine  ague  ? 

Cal.  Hast  thou  not  dropped  from  heaven?^ 

Ste.  Out  o*  the  moon,  I  do  assure  thee :  I  was 
the  man  in  the  moon,  when  time  was. 

Cal.  I  have  seen  thee  in  her,   and  I  do   adore 
thee; 
My  mistress  shewed  me  thee,  thy  dog,  and  bush. 

Ste.  Come,  swear  to  that ;  kiss  the  book :  I  will 
furnish  it  anon  with  new  contents :  swear. 

Trin.  By  this  good  light,  this  is  a  very  shallow 
monster : — I  afcard  of  him  ?  a  veiy  weak  monster :' 
'—The  man  i'  the  moon  ? — a  most  poor  credulous 
monster :  Well  drawn,  monster,  in  good  sooth. 

Cal.    ril  shew    thee    every    fertile  inch    o'    the 
island ; 
And  kiss  thy  foot :  I  pr  ythee,  be  my  god. 

Trin.  By  this  light,  a  most  perfidious  and 
drunken  monster ;  when  his  god's  asleep,  he'll  rob 
his  bottle. 

Cal.  I'll  kiss  thy  foot :  I'll  swear  myself  thy  sub- 
ject. 

Ste.  Come  on  then ;  down  and  swear. 

Trin.  I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death  at  this  puppy- 

*  Hast  thou  not  dronpedjrom  heaven?^  The  new-discovered 
Indians  of  the  island  ot  St.  Salvador,  asked,  whether  Columbus 
and  his  companions  were  not  come  downjrom  heaven  ? 

3  /  afeard  of  him  ? — a  very  voeak  monster  :  &c.]  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  Trinculo,  the  speaker,  is  not  charged  with  being 
afraid ;  but  it  was  his  consciousness  that  he  was  so  that  drew  this 
brag  from  him.    This  is  nature.    Warbvrton. 
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lieaded  monster :   a  most  scurvy  monster !  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  beat  him, — 

Ste.  Come,  kiss. 

Trin.  — but  that  the   poor  monster's  in  drink : 
An  abominable  monster ! 

Cal.  ni  shew  thee  the  best  springs ;    I'll  pluck 
thee  berries ; 
I'll  fish  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough. 
A  plague  upon  the  tyrant  that  I  serve ! 
I'll  bear  him  no  more  sticks,  but  follow  thee. 
Thou  wond'rous  man. 

Trin.  A  most  ridiculous  monster ;  to  make  a  won- 
der of  a  poor  drunkard. 

Cal.  I  pr'ythee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs  grow; 
And  I  with  my  long  nails  wilPdig  thee  pig-nuts ; 
i^ew  thee  a  jay's  nest,  and  instruct  thee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmozet ;  I'll  bring  thee 
To  clust'ring  filberds,  and  sometimes  I'll  get  thee 
Young  sea-mells*  from  the  rock :  Wilt  thou  go  with 
me? 


seO'Tnells — ]  This  word  has  puzzled  the  commentators : 
Dr.  Warburton  reads  shatnois  ;  Mr.  Holt,  who  wrote  notes  upon 
this  play,  observes,  that  limpets  arc  in  some  places  called  scams^ 
and  therefore  I  had  once  suffered  scamels  to  stand.  Theobald  had 
very  reasonably  proposed  to  read  sea-malU  or  sea'tnells.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  Theobald's  proposed  amendment  ought  to  be  received. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  informs  me,  that  in  Willoughby's,  or  rather 
John  Ray's  Ornithology y  p.  SI-,  No.  3,  is  mentioned  the  common 
sea-mall,  Larus  cinereus  minor  ;  and  that  young  sea  gulls  have 
been  esteemed  a  delicate  food  in  this  country,  we  learn  from 
Plott,  who,  in  his  History  of  Staffordshire^  p.  231,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  mode  of  taking  a  species  of  gulls  odled  in  that 
country  pewits,  with  a  plate  annexed,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
writes,  **•  they  beingaccounted  a  good  dish  at  the  most  plentiful  ta- 
bles.'' To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  in  his 
Ancieni  State  of  the  Shire  ofFife^  mentions,  amongst  fowls  which 
frequent  a  neignbouring  island,  several  sorts  ofsea-maUs^  and  one 
in  particular,  the  katiewake^  a  fowl  of  the  Larus  or  mall  kind^  of 
the  bigness  of  an  ordinary  pigeon,  which  some  hold,  says  he»  to 
be  as  aavoury  and  as  gooa  meat  as  a  partridge  is.    Reed. 
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Stc.  I  pr'ythee  now,  lead  the  way,  without  any 
more  talking. — ^Trinculo,  the  king  and  all  our  com- 
pany else  being  drowned,  we  vrill  inherit  hare.— 
Here ;  bear  my  bottle.  Fellow  Trinculo,  we*H  fill 
him  by  and  by  again. 

Cal.  Farewell  master :  farewelh  farewell. 

[Sing^  drunkerUy. 
Trin.  A  howling  monster ;  a  drunken  monster. 
Cal.  No  more  dams  Pll  make  for  ^h  ; 
Nor  fetch  in  f  ring 
At  requiring^ 
Nor  scrape  trenchering,  nor  wash  dish  ; 
^Ban  ^Bany  Ca — Caliban^ 
Has  a  new  master — Get  a  new  man*^ 
Freedom,    hey-day!    hey-day,   freedom!    freedQiHi^ 
hey-day,  freedom ! 
Ste.  O  brave  monster !  lead  the  way.     lE,V€unt.^ 

* 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.     Before  Prosperous  Cell. 

Enter  Ferdinand,  bearing  a  log. 

Fer.  There  be  some  sports  are  painful ;  but  their 
labour 
Delight  in  them  sets  off:  some  kinds  of  baseness 
Are  nobly  undergone ;  and  most  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  ends.     This  my  mean  task  would  be 
As  heavy  to  me,  as  'tis  odious ;  but 
The  mistress,  which  I  serve,  quickens  what's  dead» 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasures :  O,  she  is 
Ten  times  more  gentle  than  her  lather's  crabbed ; 

'  -| Gei  a  new  man.']  When  Caliban  sines  this  last  part  of 

his  ditty,  he  must  be  supposed  to  turQ  his  head  scornfully  towaid 
the  cell  of  Prospero,  whoee  service  he  had  deserted. 
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And  he's  compos'd  of  harshness.     I  must  remove 
Some  thousands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them  up^ 
Upon  a  sore  ii\j  unction :  My  sweet  mistress 
Vifje^  when   she  sees  me  work;    and  says  such 

baseness 
Had  we'er  like  Executor.     I  forget:* 
But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labours ; 
Most  busy-less,  when  I  do  it. 

Enter  Miranpa,  and  Prospkro  at  a  distance. 

Mira.  Alas,  now !  pray  you. 

Work  not  so  hard ;  I  would  the  lightning  haa 
Burnt  up  those  logs,  that  you  are  enjoined  io  pile ! 
Pray,  set  it  down,  and  rest  you :  when  this  bums, 
^JTwill  weep  for  having  wearied  you :  My  father 
If  hard  at  study ;  pray  now,  rest  yourself; 
He's  safe  fof  these  three  hours. 

Fer.  O  most  dear  mistress. 

The  sun  will  set,  before  I  shall  discharge 
What  I  must  strive  to  do. 

ATira.  If  you'll  sit  down, 

I'll  bear  your  logs  the  while :  Pray,  give  me  Aat ; 
I'll  carry  it  to  the  pile. 

Fer.  No,  precious  creature : 

I  had  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back. 
Than  you  should  such  dishonour  undergo. 
While  I  sit  lazy  by. 

Mira.  It  would  become  me 

As  well  as  it  does  you :  and.I  should  do  it 
With  much  more  ease ;  for  my  good  will  is  to  it. 
And  yours  against. 

•  ■  IJbrget  .•]  Perhaps  Ferdinand  means  to  say — I  forget 
my  toik  ;  but  that  is  not  surprizingyjbr  I  am  thinking  on  A/iraw- 
da^  and  these  sweet  thoughts,  &c.  He  may,  however^  mean, 
that  he^T;^^^  or  thinks  httle  of  the  baseness  of  his  empioyment. 
Whichsoever  be  the  sense,  And^  or  For^  should  seem  more  pro* 
per  ID  the  next  line,  than  But.    Mai^ons. 
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Pro.  Poor  worm !  thou  art  infected ; 

This  visitation  shews  it. 

Mira.  You  look  wearily. 

Fer.  No,  noble  mistress :  'tis  fresh  morning  witf 
me. 
When  you  are  by  at  night.     I  do  beseech  you, 
(Chiefly,  that  I  might  set  it  in  my  prayers). 
What  is  your  name  ? 

Mira.  Miranda :— O  my  father 

I  have  broke  your  hest^  to  say  so ! 

Fer.  Admir  d  Mirands 

Indeed,  the  top  of  admiration ;  worth 
What's  dearest  to  the  world !  Full  many  a  lady 
I  have  ey'd  with  best  regard ;  and  many  a  time 
The  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear :  for  several  virtues 
Have  I  lik'd  several  women ;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  ow'd. 
And  put  it  to  the  foil :  But  you,  O  you. 
So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best. 

Mira.  I  do  not  know 

One  of  my  sex ;  no  woman's  face  remember. 
Save  from  my  glass,  mine  own ;  nor  have  I  seen 
More  that  I  may  call  men,  than  you,  good  friend. 
And  my  dear  father :  how  features  are  abroad, 
I  am  skill-less  of;  but,  by  my  modesty, 
(The  jewel  in  my  dower,)  I  would  not  wish 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you ; 
Nor  can  miagination  form  a  shape. 
Besides  yourself,  to  like  of:  But  I  prattle 
Something  too  wildly,  and  my  father's  precepts 
Therein  forget. 

Fer.  '  I  am,  in  my  condition, 

hest  — ]  For  behest ;  i.  e*  command. 
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A  prince,  Miranda ;  I  do  think  a  king ; 

(I  would,  not  so !)  and  would  Jio  more  endure 

Hiis  wooden  slavery,  than  I  would  suffer 

TTie  flesh-fly    blow   my   mouth.® — Hear  my  soid 

speak; — 
The  very  instant  that  I  saw  you,  did 
My  heart  fly  to  your  service ;  there  resides, 
To  make  me  slave  to  it ;  and  for  your  sake. 
Am  I  this  patient  log-man. 

Mira.  Do  you  love  me  ? 

jFer.    O  heaven,  O  earth,    bear  witness  to  this 
sound. 
And  crowTi  what  I  profess  with  kind  event. 
If  I  speak  true ;  if  hollowly,  invert 
What  best  is  boded  me,  to  mischief!  I, 
Beyond  all  limit  of  what  else  i'  the  world,  ^ 
Do  love,  prize,  honour  you. 

Mira.  I  am  a  fool. 

To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of. ' 

Pro.  Fair  encounter 

Of  two  most  rare  affections!  Heavens  rain  grace 
On  that  which  breeds  between  them ! 

Fer.  Wherefore  weep  you  ? 

Mira.  At  mine  unworthiness,  that  dare  not  ofler 
^iVhat  I  desire  to  give ;  and  much  less  take, 

•  The fieih'jiy  blow  my  mo/uthr^  Mr.  Malone  observes,  that  to 
f^lcna^  in  this  instance,  signifies  to  "  swell  and  inflame."  But  t 
l^liere  he  is  mistaken.  To  hlaw^  as  it  stands  in  the  text,  means 
^ht  act  ofajlyj  by  which  she' lodges  e£gs  injlesh.     Steevens. 

9 qfwhdi  else  t*  the  tuorW,]  1.  e.  oi  aught  else,  of  what- 
soever else  there  is  in  the  world. 

*  I  am  ajbolf 

To  tveep  at  tohat  I  am  glad  qf.^  This  is  one  of  those  touches 
of  nature  that  distinguish  STiakspcare  from  all  other  writers.     It 
^aa  necessary,  in  support  of  the  character  of  Miranda,  to  make 
Ver  appear  unconscious  that  excess  of  sorrow  and  excess  of  joy  find 
sUke  tfieir  relief  from  tears ;  and  as  this  is  the  first  time  that  con- 
summate pleasure  had  made  any  near  approaches  to  her  heart,  she 
caUsioch  aseeming  contradictory  expression  of  it,yo//y  .Steevens. 
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What  I  shall  die  to  want :  But  this  is  trifling ; 

And  all  the  more  it  seeks  to  hide  itself^ 

The  bigger  bulk  it  shews.  Hence,  bashful  cunning ! 

And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence  1 

I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me ; 

If  not  ril  die  your  maid :  to  be  your  fellow* 

You  may  deny  me ;  but  FU  be  your  servant^ 

Whether  you  will  or  no. 

Fer.  My  mistress^  dearest. 

And  I  thus  humble  ever. 

Mtra.  My  husband  then  ? 

Fer.  Ay,  with  a  heart  as  willing 
As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom :  here's  my  hand. 

Mir  a.  And  mine,  with  my  heart  in't : '  And  now 
farewell. 
Till  half  an  hour  hence. 

Fer.  A  thousand !  thousand  I 

[Exeunt  Fer.  and  Mir. 

Pro.  So  glad  of  this  as  they,  I  cannot  be. 
Who  are  surpriz'd  with  all  ;*  but  my  rejoicing 
At  nothing  can  be  more.    I'll  to  my  book ; 
For  yet  ere  supper  time,  must  I  perform 
Much  business  appertaining.  [Exit. 

your  fellow  — ]  L  e.  oompanioQ. 
nereis  my  hand. 


Mira.    And  mine^  tvith  mu  heart  inH  .* Q  It  is  still  customary  in 
the  west  of  England,  when  the  conditions  of  a  bargain  are  agreed 
upon,  for  the  parties  to  ratify  it  by  joining  their  hands,  and  at  the 
same  time  for  the  purchaser  to  give  an  earnest.    Henlet. 
*  So  glad  of  this  as  they^  I  cannot  be. 

Who  are  surprized  with  all ;]  The  sense  might  be  clearer,  were 
we  to  make  a  slight  transposition : 

**  So  glad  of  tius  as  they,  who  are  surprizM 
«  With  all,  I  cannot  be—" 
Perhaps,  however,  more  consonantly  with  ancient  languagei  we 
should  join  two  of  the  words  together,  and  read— 
'<  Who  are  surprizM  idthaL    Steevjkvs. 
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SCENE  II. 

Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Stephano   and  Trinculo  ;   Caliban  jTo/* 

lowing  with  a  bottle. 

Ste.  Tell  not  me;— when  the  butt  is  out,  we 
will  drink  water ;  not  a  drop  before :  therefore  bear 
up,  and  board  'cm:*  Servant-monster,  drink  to 
me. 

Trin.  Servant-monster  ?  the  folly  of  this  island  ? 
Tliey  say,  there's  but  five  upon  this  isle :  we  are 
three  of  them ;  if  the  other  two  be  brained  like  us, 
the  state  totters. 

Ste.  Drink,  servant-monster,  when  I  bid  thecj 
thy  eyes  are  almost  set  in  thy  head. 

Trin.  Where  should  they  be  set  else  ?  he  were  a 
brave  monster  indeed,  if  they  were  set  in  his  tail. 

Ste.  My  man-monster  hatbdrowned  his  tongue  in 
sack :  for  my  part,  the  sea  <;annot  drown  me :  I 
swam,  ere  I  could  recover  the  shore,  five-and-thirty 
leagues,  off  and  on,  by  this  light.— Thou  shalt  be 
my  lieutenant,  monster,  or  my  standard. 

Trin.  Your  lieutenant,  if  you  list;  he's  no, 
standard.^ 

Ste.  We'll  not  run,  monsieur  monster. 

Trin.  Nor  go  neither :  but  you'll  lie,  like  dogs ; 
and  yet  say  nothing  neither. 

'  ^— -  bear  up,  and  board  ^em :"]  A  metaphor  alluding  to  a 
chace  at  sea. 

^  or  my  standard. 

Trin.  Your  lieutenanty  if  you  list ;  he*s  no  standard.]  Mean- 
ing,  he  is  80  much  intoxicated^  as  not  to  be  able  to  stand.     The 

auibblc  between  standard,  an  ensiffn,  and  standard,  a  fruit-tree 
^tt  grows  without  support,  is  erictent.    Stsxvsks, 
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Ste.  Moon-^alf,  speak  once  in  thy  life,  if  thou 
beest  a  good  moon-calf. 

CaL  How  does  thy  honour?    Let   me   lick  tlmj 
shoe: 
I'll  not  sei-ve  him,  he  is  not  valiant. 

Trin*  Thou  liest,  most  ignorant  monster ;  I  ar» 
in  case  to  justle  a  constable :  why,  thou  deboshed 
fish  thou,^  was  there  ever  a  man  a  coward,  thathatti 
drunk  so  much  sack  as  I  to-day?  Wilt  thou  tell 
a  monstrous  lie,  being  but  half  a  fish,  and  half  ^ 
monster  ? 

Cal.  Lo,  how  he  mocks  me  ^   wilt  thou  let  hins  3 
my  lord  ? 

Trin.  Lord,  quoth  he! — that  a  monster  shoul^^ 
be  such  a  natural ! 

Cal.  Lo,  lo,  again !  bite  him  to  death,  I  pr  ythe 

Ste.  Trinculo,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  your  head 
if  you  prove  a  mutineer,  the  next  tree — ^The  poo 
monster's  my  subject,  and  he  shall  not  suffer  indigo 
nity. 

CaL    I  thank   my   noble   lord.     Wilt  thou 
pleased 
To  hearken  once  again  the  suit  I  made  thee  r 

Ste.  Marry  will  I :   kneel  and  repeat  it ;    I  wil 
stand,  and  so  shall  Trinculo. 

Enter  Ariel,  invisible. 

Cal.  As  I  told  thee 
Before,  I  am  subject  to  a  tyrant;® 
A  sorcerer,  that  by  his  cunning  hath 
Cheated  me  of  this  island. 

Ari.  Thou  liest. 

Cal.  Thou  liest,  thou  jesting  monkey,  thou ; 

thou  deboshed^A  ihoUf']  the  same  as  debauched* 
I  tyrant ;]  Tyrant  is  here  employed  as  a  triayllal^ 
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I  would^  my  valiant  master  would  destroy  thee : 
I  do  not  lie. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  if  you  trouble  him  any  more  in 
Jiis  tale^  by  this  hand^  I  will  supplant  some  of  your 
teeth. 

Trin.  Why,  I  said  nothing. 

Ste.  Mum  then,  and  no  more. — [To  Caliban.^ 
Proceed. 

Cal.  I  say,  by  sorcery  he  got  this  isle ; 
From  me  he  got  it.     If  thy  greatness  will 
Revenge  it  on  him — ^for,  I  know,  thou  dar'st ; 
But  this  thing  dare  not. 

Ste.  That's  most  certain. 

Cal.  Thou  shalt  be  lord  of  it,  and  I'll  serve  thee. 

Ste.  How  now  shall  this  be  compassed?  Canst 
thou  bring  me  to  the  party  ? 

Cal.  Yea,  yea,  my  lord ;  I'll  yield  him  thee  asleep. 
Where  thou  may'st  knock  a  nail  into  his  head. 

Ari.  Thou  liest,  thou  canst  not.    * 

Cal.'  What  a  pied  ninny's  this  ?^  Thou  scurvy 
patch! — 
I  do  beseech  thy  greatness,  give  him  blows. 
And  take  his  bottle  from  him :  when  that's  gone. 
He  shall  drink  nought  but  brine ;  for  I'll  not  shew 

him 
Where  the  quick  freshes  are. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  run  into  no  further  danger:  in- 
terrupt the  monster  one  word  further,  and,  by  this 

9  What  a  pied  ninny* s  this^"]  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Trinculo  is  no  sailor^  but  a  jester ;  and  is  so  called  in  the  ancient 
dramatis persome.  He  therefore  wears  the  party-coloured  dress 
of  one  ot  these  characters.    Stebvevs. 

Dr.  Johnson  observes,  that  Caliban  could  hare  no  knowledge 
of  the  atriped  coat  usually  worn  by  fools ;  and  would  therefore 
tnuisfer  this  speech  to  Stephano.  But  though  Caliban  might  not 
know  this  circumstance^  Shakspeare  did.  Surely  he  who  has 
civcn  to  all  countries  and  all  agM  the  manners  of  his  own,  might 
Nrget  bimsdf  here,  as  well  as  in  other  places.    Malonx. 
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hand^  FU  turn  my  mercy  out  of  doors^  and  make 
stock-fish  of  thee. 

Trin.  Why,  what  did  I?  I  did  nothing;  FU 
further  off. 

Ste.  Didst  thou  not  say,  he  Hed  ? 

Ari.  Thou  Hest. 

Ste.  Do  I  so  ?  take  thou  that.  [^Strikes  him.'] 
you  Hke  this,  give  me  the  lie  another  time. 

Trin.  I  did  not  give  the  Ue : — Out  o'  your 

and  hearing  too  ? ^A  pox  o'  your  bottle !  this 

sack,  and  drinking  do. — A  murrain  on  your  monstei 
and  the  devil  take  your  fingers ! 

Cal.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ste.  Now,  forward  with  your  tale.  Pr'ythee  itancnd 
further  off. 

Cal.  Beat  him  enough  :  after  a  little  time^ 
FU  beat  him  too. 

St€!.  Stand  fiirther. — Come,  proceed. 

Cal.  Why,  as  I  told  thee,  'tis  a  custom  with  hinrr"^ 
F  the  afternoon  to  sleep  :  there  thou  may'st  brain^^-^ 

him. 
Having  first  seiz'd  his  books  ;  or  with  a  log 
Batter  his  skull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  stake. 
Or  cut  his  wezand  with  thy  knife  :  Remember, 
First  to  }X)ssess  his  books  ;  for  without  them 
He's  but  a  sot,  as  I  am,'  nor  hath  not 
One  spirit  to  command  :  They  all  do  hate  him. 
As  rootedly  as  I :  Burn  but  his  books  ; 
He  has  brave  utensils,  (for  so  he  calls  them,) 


Remember^ 


First  to  possess  his  books  ;/br  xvithout  them 

He*s  but  a  sot,  as  lam,']  In  the  old  romances  tbe  sorcerer  if 
always  furnished  with  a  book,  by  reading  certain  parte  of  which 
he  is  enabled  to  summon  to  his  aid  whatever  dsnipns  or  spirits  he 
has  occasion  to  employ.  When  he  is  deprived  of  his  bookf  his 
power  ceases.  Our  author  might  have  observed  this  cinmmslaitce 
much  insisted  on  in  the  Orlando  Innamorato  of  Bpyardo;  and 
also  in  Harrington's  translation  of  the  Orlando  Furhto^  159I* 


I 
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Whkliy  when  he  has  a  house,  he'll  deck  withal. 
And  that  most  deeply  to  consider,  is 
Hie  beauty  of  his  daughter ;  he  himself 
Calls  her  a  non-pareil :  I  ne'er  saw  woman^ 
But  only  Sycorax  my  dam,  and  she  ; 
But  she  as  far  surpasseth  Sycorax, 
As  greatest  does  least. 

Ste.  Is  it  so  brave  a  lass } 

Cat.  Ay,  lord ;  she  will  become  thy  bed,  I  warrant. 
And  bring  thee  forth  brave  brood. 

Ste.  ]m>nster,  I  will  kill  this  man  :  his  daughter 
uid  I  will  be  kine  and  queeil ;  (save  our  graces !) 
Ukd  Trinculo  ana  thyself  shall  be  viceroys : — Dost 
khou  like  the  plot,  Trinculo  ? 

Trin.  Excellent. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand  ;  I  am  sorry  I  beat  thee  : 
but,  while  thou  livest,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy 
tiead. 

CaL  Within  tliis  half  hour  will  he  be  asleep  ; 
iVilt  thou  destroy  him  then  ? 

Ste.  Ay,  on  mine  honour. 

jiri.  This  will  I  tell  my  master. 

Cat.  Thou  mak*st  me  merry :  I  am  full  of  plea- 
sure; 
Let  us  be  jocund  :  Will  you  troll  the  catch^ 
Vbu  taught  me  but  while-ere  ? 

Ste.  At  thy  request,  monster,  I  will  do  reason, 

any  reason :  Come  on,  Trinculo,  let  us  sing.  [Sings. 

Flout  ^eniy  and  skaut  'em  ;  and  skout  *em,  and 

flout  *em  ; 
Thought  is  free. 

CaL  That's  not  the  tune. 

[AxvEh  plays  the  tune  on  a  tabor  and  pipe. 
Ste.  What  is  this  same  ? 


.^  IFiB  ypn  troll  <Afca^—]   To  ^ro^?  it  catcb,  i«  to  dismisi  it 
tr^pim^Jrcm  the  tongue. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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Trin.  This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  pltyed  by  the 
picture  of  No-body.' 

Ste.  If  thou  beest  a  man,  shew  thyself  m  thy 
Hkencss  :  if  thou  beest  a  devil,  take't  as  thou  list. 

Trin.  O,  forgive  me  my  sins  ! 

Ste.  He  that  dies,  pays  all  debts  :  I  defy  thee :— • 
Mercy  upon  us ! 

Cal.  Art  thou  afeard?* 

Ste.  No,  monster,  not  I. 

Cal.  Be  not  afeard  ;  the  isle  is  full  of  noises. 
Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt 

not. 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twanglin?  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  eai^s  ;  and  sometime  voices, 
ITiat,  if  I  then  had  wak'd  after  long  sleep. 
Will  make  me  sleep  again :  and  then,  in  dreaming. 
The  clouds,   methought,   would   open,   and   shew 

riches 
Ready  to  drop  upon  me ;  that,  when  I  wak'd^ 
I  cry'd  to  dream  again. 

Std.  This  will  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  me,  where 
I  shall  have  my  musick  for  nothing. 

Cal.  When  Prospero  is  destroyed. 
Ste.  That  shall  be  by  and  by :  I  remember  the 
story. 

Trin.  The  sound  is  going  away :  let's  follow  it, 
and  after,  do  our  work. 

^  Tliis  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  plai^d  by  ikepictmre  ofHoAiodj.'] 

A  ridiculous  figure,  sometimes  represented  on  signs.     Weshoard 

for  SmeltSy  a  book  which  our  author  appears  to  have  read,  wag 

printed  for  John  Trundel  in  Barbican,  at  the  sign  of  Ae  No^miy* 

The  allusion  is  here  to  tlie  print  of  ^(^-iofil^,  as  prefixed  to  the 
anonymous  comedy  of  '^  No-hody  and  Some^body  ;  "  frltll0iit  dale, 
but  printed  before  the  year  IGCk).    Reed. 

^ afeard  ?  ]  Thus  the  old  copy. — To^fhar  is  an  obsolete 

verb,  with  the  same  meaning  as  to  qffroff^  oetween  qfatdt  wioA 
afrcade  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  there  mij^t  havebli^  stee  nice 
aistinction,  which  is  at  present  lost.    Stekysns. 
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Sn.  Lead^  monster;  we'll  follow. — I  would,  I 
<;x>uld  see  this  taborcr  :  he  lays  it  on. 

Trin.  Wilt  cotnc  ?  I'll  follow,  Stephano.* 

\^E.Teunt. 

SCENE  111. 

Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Jlnter  AtONSo,  Sebastian,    Antonio,    Gonzalo, 
Adrian,  Francisco,  and  others. 

Gon.  ByV  lakin,^  I  can  go  no  further,  sir ; 
My  old  bones  ache  :  here's  a  maze  trod,  indeed. 
Through  forth-rights  and  meanders !   by  your  pa- 
tience, 
I  needs  must  rest  me. 

Alon.  Old  lord,  1  cannot  blame  thee. 

Who  am  myself  attach'd  with  weariness. 
To  the  dulling  of  my  spirits  :  sit  down,  and  rest. 
Even  here  I  will  put  off  my  hope,  and  keep  it 
No  longer  for  my  flatterer  ;  he  is  drown'd. 
Whom  thus  we  stray  to  find ;  and  the  sea  mocks 
Our  frustrate  search"  on  land  :  Well,  let  him  go. 

Ant.  I  am  right  glad  that  he's  so  out  of  hope. 

[Aside  to  Sebastian. 
Do  not,  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purjwse 
That  you  resolv'd  to  effect. 


»  Wilt  come?  VUfoUaosy  Stephano.l  The  first  words  are  ad- 
diCTBcd  to  Caliban,  who,  vexed  at  the  roily  of  his  new  companioni 
idly  running  after  the  musick,  while  they  ought  only  to  have  at- 
tended to  nie  nuuD  point,  the  dispatching  Prospero,  seems,  for 
fonie  little  time,  to  have  staid  behmd.    Heath. 

The  words— H^t//  come?  should  be  added  to  Stephano's  speeclu 
POjffblB.  is  IVincolo's  answer.    Ritson. 

^jBji^r  iakinf2  ^*  ^*  '^^  diminutive  only  of  our  lady,  i.  e.  lady- 
kin.     StStVXNt. 

'  (htt/ruftratt  search  — ]  Frustrate  for  frustrated. 
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Seb.  The  next  advantage 

Will  we  take  thoroughly. 

Ant.  Let  it  be  to-night  i 

For,  now  they  are  oppress'd  with  travel,  they 
Will  not,  nor  cannot,  use  such  vigilance. 
As  when  they  are  fresh. 

Seb.  I  say,  to-night :  no  more* 

Sole?nn  and  strange  musick  ;  and  Prospero  above, 
invisible.  Enter  several  strange  Shapes^  bringing 
in  a  banquet ;  they  dance  about  it  with  gentle  ac^ 
tions  of  salutation  ;  andy  inviting  the  King,  S^c. 
to  eaty  they  depart. 

Alon.  What  harmony  is  this  ?  my  good  friends, 
hark ! 

Gon.  Marvellous  sweet  musick ! 

Alon.  Give    us   kind   keepers,    heavens!    What 
were  these  ? 

Seb.  A  living  drollery  :•  Now  I  will  believe. 
That  there  are  unicorns  ;  that,  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree,  the  phoenix'  throne ;  •  one  phoenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  there. 

Ant.  ril  believe  both  ; 

And  what  does  else  want  credit,  come  to  me. 
And  I'll  be  sworn  'tis  true  :  Travellers  ne'er  did  lie. 
Though  fools  at  home  condemn  them. 

«  Ar living  drollery :]    Shows,  Called  droUerieSf  were  Id  Sbak- 
speare's  time  pexformed  by  puppets  only.    From  these  our  mo- 
^n  drolls^  exhibited  at  fairs,  &c.  took  their  name.    A  Uvmg  ' 
droller  If  ^  i.  e.  a  drollery  rot  represented  by  wooden  machines^ 
but  by  personages  who  are  alive. 

9 one  IreCy  the  ^hcemx' throne  ;"]  Our  poet  had  probaUy 

Lyly's  Euphiiesy  and  his  Englnnd^  particularly  in  his  thoughts  t 
dignat.  Q  3. — *'  As  there  is  but  one  phoenix  m  the  world,  to  is 
there  but  one  tree  in  Arabia  wherein  she  buildeth.^'  Se^alto^ 
Horio's  Italian  Dictionary,  1598 :  <*  Rasin^  a  tree  iJi  Arabia, 
whereof  there  is  but  one  found,  and  upon  it  the  phcsnix  ints.'* 

MalombI 


J 
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xon.  If  in  Naples 

lould  report  this  now,  would  they  believe  me  r 
[  should  say,  I  saw  such  islanders, 
ir,  certes/  these  are  people  of  the  island,) 
LO,  though  they  are  of  monstrous  shape,  yet,  note, 
•ir  manners  are  more  gentle-kind,*  than  of 
r  human  generation  you  shall  find 
ay,  nay,  almost  any. 
^ro.  Honest  lord, 

HI  hast  said  well ;  for  some  of  you  there  present, 
woi*se  than  devils,  [^Aside. 

tlon.  I  cannot  too  much  muse^' 

h  shapes,  such  gesture,  and  such  sound,  expres- 
sing 
though  they  want  the  use  of  toiigue,)  a  kind 
excellent  dumb  discourse. 
Vo»  Praise  in  departing.* 

[Aside. 
^ran.  They  vanish'd  strangely. 
kb.  No  matter,  since 

y  have  left  their  viands  behind ;    for  we  have 

stomachs. — 
il't  please  you  taste  of  what  is  here ! 
tlon.  Not  I. 


For,  certesy  &c]    Certes  is  an  obsolete  word,  signifying  cer» 

their  manners  are  more  gentle-kind,]  The  old  copy  has— > 
ntle,  kind — ."  I  read  (in  conformity  to  a  practice  of  our 
or,  who  delights  in  such  comoound  epithets,  of^  which  the 
adjective  is  to  be  considered  as  an  adverb,^  gentle-kind, 
ly  m  K.  Richard  II J.  we  have  childish^fboluh^  semeless" 
note,  and  mortai-staring,  Stbevens. 
-i—  too  much  muse,]  To  miuef  in  ancient  language,  is  to 
ire,  to  wonder. 

PnuiC  in  departing*!  i.  e.  Do  not  praise  your  entertainment 
looD,  lest  you  shomd  have  reason  to  retract  your  comoenda* 
It  is  a  proverbial  sayiiig» 


i 
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Gon.  Faith,  sir,  you  need  not  fear :  When  we 

were  boys, 
Who  would  believe  that  ther^  were  uiountBtiiieeri,^ 
Dew-lapp'd  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at 

them 
Wallets  of  flesh  ?  or  that  there  were  such  men. 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts  ?^  which  nor 

we  find, 
Each  putter-out  on  five  for  one,"  will  bring  ua 
Good  waiTant  of. 

Alon.  I  will  stand  to,  and  feed. 

Although  my  last :  no  matter,  since  I  feel. 
The  best  is  past :® — Brother,  my  lord  the  duke. 
Stand  to,  and  do  as  we. 


that  there  tvere  mountaineers.  Sec/]  Whoever  b  curious 
to  know  the  particulars  relative  to  these  mountaineers^  may  oon- 
golt  Maundeville*s  Travels^  printed  in  1503,  by  W3mken  dc 
Worde ;  but  it  is  yet  a  known  truth  that  the  mhabitaote  of  the 
Alps  have  been  long  accustomed  to  such  excrescences  or  tumo^n. 
Qitiis  tumiduyn  guttur  miratur  in  Alpibtis  ?  STis^vsira* 
*  ■         mew, 

Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts  ?]  Our  author  might  have 
had  this  intelligence  likewise  from  the  translation  of  Pimy»  BU  V. 
chap.  8 :  '*  The  Blemmyi,  by  report,  have  no  heads,  but  qiouth 
and  eyes  both  in  their  breasts."     Steevens. 

7  Each  putter-outf  &c.]  The  ancient  custom  here  alluded  to 
was  this.  In  this  age  of  travelling,  it  was  a  practice  with  those 
who  engaged  in  long  and  hazardous  expeditions,  to  place  out  a 
sum  of  money  on  condition  of  receiving  great  iaterest  for  it  at 
their  return  home. 

**  >■.  ■  ■  an  five  for  one"  means  cm  M^  terms  ofjhejhrone. 
The  old  copy  has : 

** of  five  for  one." 

The  words  are  only  transposed,  and  the  author  probably  wfole : 

**  Each  putter-out  of  one^for^ve.** 
<  I  xjoUl  stand  to  andjeed^ 
Although  my  last :  no  matter^  since  IJM 
The  best  is  past."}  This  passage  was  probably  intended  to  be 
in  a  rbym€,  thua : 

**  I  unll  stcmd  to  and  feed  ^  akhou^  my  hst, 
**  No  matter,  since  I  feel  the  ies^  it  past*** 
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Thunder  and  lightning.  Enter  Ariel  like  a  harpy; 
claps  his  wings  upon  the  tabky  atid^  with  a  quaint 
device^  the  banquet  vanishes.^ 

Ari.  You  are  three  men  of  sin,  whom  destiny 
[That  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world,' 
^od  whfit  is  ]n%)  the  never-surfeited  sea 
Hath  caused  to  belch  up  ;  and  on  this  island 
IVhere  man  doth  not  inhabit ;  you  'mongst  men 
Being  most  unfit  to  live.     I  have  made  you  mad  ; 

[Seeing  Alon.  Seb.  Sgc.  draw  their  swords. 
ILnd   even  with  such  like  valour,  men  hang  and 

drown 
rheir  proper  selves.     You  fools  !  I  and  my  fellows 
\re  mmisters  of  fate  ;  the  elements, 
Of  whom  your  swords  are  temper  d,  may  as  well 
IVound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bemock'd-at  stabs 
KoU  the  still-closing  waters,  as  diminish 
One  dowle  that's  in  my  plume  \*  my  fellow-ministers 
hxe  like  invulnerable  :  if  you  could  hurt, 
ifour  swords  are  now  too  massy  for  your  strengths. 


andf  xjoith  a  qtiaini  device,  the  banqt^et  vanuhet,^  Though 
[will  not  undertake  to  prove  that  all  the  culmary  pantotnimes  ex- 
liUted  in  France  and  Italy  were  known  and  imitated  in  this  king- 
lom,  I  may  observe  Ihat  flying,  rising,  and  desoendbg  services 
irere  to  be  found  at  entertainments  given  by  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
pindy,  &c.  in  1453,  and  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  in  1600, 
j^c.  See  M.  Le  Grand  d'Aussi's  Hisioire  de  la  vie  privSe  des 
Frm§oitf  VoL  IIL  p.  2^4,  &c«  Examples,  therefore,  of  machinery 
OBsilar  to  that  of  Snakspeare  in  the  present  instance,  were  to  be 
net  with,  and  perhaps  had  been  adopted  on  the  st^ja,  as  well  as 
It  publick  festivals  here  in  England.    St£sv£ns. 

'  that  hath  to  instrument  this  hfmer  world,  &c.]  t  e.  that 
nakes  use  of  this  world,  and  every  thing  in  it,  ps  its  imtrumenU 
o  bring  about  its  ends. 

9  On€  dowle  thai^s  in  my  plume ;]  Bailey,  in  his  Dictionaiy, 
mm  that  dcfude  is  a  feather,  or  rather  the  single  partieles  of  the 
lown.  Cole,  in  his  Latin  Dictionary,  1671^9  mt^irprfts  ^*  yoyng 
imck^**  \iy  Imugo. 
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And  will  not  be  uplifted  :  But,  remember, 
(For  that's  my  business  to  you,)  that  you  three 
From  Milan  did  supplant  good  Prospero ; 
Expos'd  unto  the  sea,  which  hath  requit  it. 
Him,  and  his  innocent  child :  for  which  foul  deed 
The  powers,  delaying,  not  forgetting,  have 
Incens'd  the  seas  and  shores,  yea,  all  the  creatures, 
Against  your  i)eace :  Thee,  of  thy  son,  Alonso, 
They  have  bereft ;  and  do  pronounce  by  me. 
Lingering  perdition  (worse  than  any  death 
Can  be  at  once,)  shall  step  by  step  attend 
You,  and  your  ways  ;  whose  wraths  to  guard  you 

from 
(Which  here,  in  this  most  desolate  isle  ;  else  falls 
tjpon  your  heads,)  is  nothing,  but  heart's  sorrow. 
And  a  clear  life  ^  ensuing.^ 

He  vanishes  in  thunder :  then,  to  soft  musicky  enter 
the  Shapes  again^  and  dance  with  mops  and 
mowesy^  and  carry  out  the  table* 

Pro.  \^AsideJ\  Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy 
hast  thou 
Performed,  my  Ariel ;  a  grace  it  had,  devouring : 
Of  my  instruction  hast  thou  nothing  'bated. 
In  what  thou  hadst  to  say  :  so,  with  good  life,^ 

clear  life^ — ]  Pure,  blameless,  innocent. 
is  nothings  but  hearths  sorrow^ 
And  a  clear  Ufe  ensuing,']  That  is— a  miserable  Jate^  nkkk 
nothing  but  contrition  and  amendment  of  life  can  avert.  Malonb. 
^  — -i-  voOh  mops  and  mowes — ]  T^e  old  copy,  by  a  manifest 
error  of  the  press,  reads — with  mocks.  But  to  mock  and  to  mcme^ 
seem  to  have  had  a  meaning  somewhat  similar ;  i.  e.  to  insult,  by 
making  mouths,  or  wry  faces.    Malone  and  Steevens. 

^  ■  x'oith  good  liie,]  With  good  life  may  mean,  with  tsmi 
presentation  of  their  several  characters^  with  observation  tirange 
of  their  particular  and  distinct  parts.  So  we  say,  he  acted  to  toe 
life.    Johnson. 

Good  li/ef  however,  in  Twelfth  Nighty  seems  to  be  used  for  in* 
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And  oiAervation  strange^  my  meaner  ministers 
Thar  seireral  kinds  Imve  done:^  my  high  charms 

work. 
And  these^  mine  enemies,  are  all  knit  up 
In  their  distractions  :  they  now  are  in  my  power ; 
And  19  these  fits  I  leave  them,  whilst  I  visit 
YouBg^erdinand,  (whom  they  suppose  is  drownM,) 
And  his  and  my  loved  darling. 

[^Exit  Frospeko  from  above. 

Gon.  T  the  name  of  something  holy,  sir,  why 
stand  you 
In  this  strange  stare  ? 

Alon.  O,  it  is  monstrous  !  monstrous  I 

Methought,  the  billows  spoke,  and  told  me  of  it ; 
The  winds  did  sing  it  to  me ;  and  the  thunder^ 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounc'd 
The  name  of  Prosper ;  it  did  bass  my  trespass.® 
Therefore  my  son  1*  the  ooze  is  bedded ;  and 
ril  seek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  sounded. 
And  with  him  there  lie  mudded.^  [^Esit. 

Seb.  But  one  fiend  at  a  time^ 

ril  fight  their  legions  o'er. 


nocent  joUiiv^  as  we  now  say  a  hon  vivant :  **  Would  you,  (says 
the  Chwn)  have  a  love  song,  or  a  song  of  good  life  ?**  It  may, 
therefore,  in  the  present  instance,  mean,  honest  alacrity^  or 
cheerfulness,    Stbevens. 

To  do  any  thine  with  good  Hfe^  is  still  a  provincial  expression  in 
the  West  of  England,  and  signifies,  to  do  it  luiih  the  JviU  bent 
and  energy  of  mind : — "  And  observation  strange^**  is  with  such 
minute  attetUion  to  the  orders  given^  as  to  excite  admiration. 

HSNLSY. 

''  Their  several  kinds  have  done :  1  i.  e.  have  discharged  the 
several  functions  allotted  to  their  different  natures. 

* bass  my  trespass,"]  The  deep  pipe  told  it  me  in  a  rough 

hais  sound.    Johnsok. 

'  And  with  him  there  lie  mudded. 

But  onejiend^-^']  mth  him^  and  hut^  are  probably  playhouse 
Interpolations. 

Tne  Tempest  wis  evidently  one  of  the  last  work^  ofShakspeare; 
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Ant.  rU  be  thy  second. 

[^E^eunt  Sf».  wd  AfHth 
Gon.  All  three  of  them  are  despenM^e;  their  great 
guUt, 
Like  poison  given '  to  work  a  great  tisBie  after. 
Now  'gins  to  bite  the  spirits  : — I  do  beseech  ypu 
That  are  of  suppler  joints,  follow  them  swiftly,. 
And  hinder  them  from  what  this  ecstacy* 
May  now  provoke  them  to. 

Adr.  Fallow,  I  pray  you. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT.  IV. 

SCENE  I.  Before  Prosperous  Cell 

Enter  Prospero,  Ferdinand,  and  Mieakda. 

Pro.  If  I  have  too  austerely  punish'd  you. 
Your  compensation  makes  amends ;  for  I 
Have  given  you  here  a  thread  of  mine  own  Kfe.* 
Or  that  for  which  I  live ;  whom  once  again 
I  tender  to  thy  hand  :  all  thy  vexations 

and  it  is  therefore  natural  to  suppose  the  metre  of  it  must  havt 
been  exact  and  regular.  Dr.  Fahner  concurs  with  me  in  thil 
supposition.     Steeybns. 

'  Like  poison  given^  &c.]  The  natives  of  Africa  haTe  been 
supposed  to  be  possessed  of  the  secret  how  to  temper  poisoiif 
with  such  art  as  not  to  operate  till  several  yeavs  after  tbev  werft 
administered.  Their  drugs  were  then  as  certain  in  their  eroct,  at 
subtle  in  their  preparation. 

^  — —  this  ecstacy — ]  Ecstacy  meant  not  anciently,  as  at  pre- 
sent, rapturous  jpleaswre^  but  alienation  of  mind*  Mr.  Locke  hai 
not  inelegantly  stvled  it  dreaming  tviih  our  eves  open* 

3 a  thread  of  mine  amn  life^"]  The  old  copy  reads — ihufJL 

The  word  thread  was  formerly  so  spelt.    Hawkins. 

^'  A  third  of  mine  own  life"  is  9ijihre  or  ^part  of  my  owplife* 
Prospero  considers  himself  as  the  stock  or  parent^ree^  and  hii 
daugnter  as  a  Jibre  or  portion  of  himself,  and  for  whole  beaefil 
be  mmself  lives.    Tollxt. 
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Wen  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 

Hast  strangely  stood  the  test  :^  herCi  afore  Heavent 

[  ratify  thi^  my  rich  gift,     O  Ferdinand^ 

Do  not  smile  at  me,  that  I  boast  her  off. 

For  thou  shalt  find  she  will  outstrip  all  praise, 

^d  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

Fer.  I  do  believe  it, 

Against  an  oracle. 

Pro.  Then,  as  my  gift,  and  tliine  own  acquisitioa 
(Vorthily  purchasM,  take  my  daughter :  But 
[f  thou  dost  break  her  virgin  knot  before 
A.11  sanctimonious  ceremonies'  may 
With  full  and  holy  rite  be  minister'd, 
No  sweet  aspersion^  shall  the  heavens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow :  but  barren  hate, 
Sour-ey'd  disdain,  and  discord,  shall  bestrew 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly, 
That  you  shall  hate  it  both :  therefore,  take  hee^. 
As  Hymen  s  lamps  shall  light  you. 

Fer.  As  I  hope 

For  quiet  days,  fair  issue,  and  long  life. 
With  such  love  as  'tis  now ;  the  murkiest  den. 
The  most  opp6rtune  place,  the  strong's!  suggestion 
Our  worser  Genius  can,  shall  never  melt 
M^ni^  honour  into  lust ;  *to  take  away 
The  edge  of  that  day's  celebration. 
When  I  shall  think,  or  Phoebus'  steeds  are  founder'dj 
Or  night  kept  chain'd  below. 

■  *  —strangely  stood  the  test:']  Strangely  is  used  by  way  of 
commendation,  merveiileusement^  to  a  vconacr. 

'  If  thou  dost  break  her  virgin  knot  be/ore 
AU  sanctimonious  ceremonies ^  frc]  This  is  a  manifest  allusion  to 
the  zones  of  the  ancients  which  were  worn  as  guardians  of  chas- 
tity by  marriageable  youog  women.     Henley. 

•  Ao  stoeet  aspersion  — ]  Aspersion  is  here  used  in  its  orimitive 
tense  o£  sprinkling.  At  present  it  is  expressire  only  or  calumny 
•ad  detraction,  ^teevbks. 

9 
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Pro.  Fairly  spoke  •/ 

Sit  then^  and  talk  with  her^  she  is  thine  own.— 
What,  Ariel ;  my  industrious  servant  Ariel ! 

Enter  Ariel. 

Art.  What  would  my  potent  master  ?  here  I  am. 

Pro.  Thou  and  thy  meaner  fellows  your  last  service 
Did  worthily  perform ;  and  I  must  use  you 
In  such  another  trick :  go,  bring  the  rabble,® 
O'er  whom  I  give  thee  power,  here,  to  this  place : 
Incite  them  to  quick  motion ;  for  I  must 
Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  of  mine  art  ;^  it  is  my  promise. 
And  they  expect  it  from  me. 

Ari.  Presently  ? 

Pro.  Aye,  with  a  twink. 

Ari.  Before  you  can  say,  ComCj  and  go. 
And  breathe  twice ;  and  cry  so,  so  ; 
Each  one,  tripping*  on  his  toe. 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mowe : 
Do  you  love  me,  master  ?  no. 

Pro.  Dearly,  my  delicate  Ariel :  Do  not  approach^ 
Till  thou  dost  hear  me  call. 

Ari.  Well  I  conceive.     [Exit. 

Pro.  Look,  thou  be  true ;  do  not  rive  dalliance 
Too  much  the  rein :  the  strongest  oaths  are  straw 
To  the  fire  i'  the  blood :  be  more  abstemious. 
Or  else,  good  night,  your  vow ! 

Fer.  I  warrant  you,  sir. 

The  white  cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  heart 
Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver. 

Pro.  Well.— 

?  Fairly  ^Ice  /]  ^oij^  is  l^ere  used  as  a  trj^Uable. 

• the  rabole^2  Tn®  crew  of  meaner  spirits. 

^  Somey^xdty  qfmineari  f2  i*  e.ilIu8ioA<u  mine  art* 
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^'  I  Noir  oome^  my  Ariel :  bring  a  corollary^ ' 
*"|    Rather  than  want  a  spirit :  appear^  and  pertly. — 
No  tongue  ;*  all  eyes ;  be  silent.         [Soft  mtmcL 

A  Masque.    Enter  Iris. 

Iris.  Ceres^  most  bounteous  lady^  thy  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  ana  pease ; 
Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep. 
And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  stover,  ^  (hem  to  keep ; 
Thy  banks  with  peonied  and  lilicd  brims,* 
Which  spongy  April  at  thy  best  betrims. 
To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns ;  and  thy  broom 
groves,* 

*  —  bring  a  cOfollaxy/l  i.  c.  bring  more  than  are  sufficient, 
rather  than  fail  for  want  of  numbers.     Corollary  means  surplus^ 

*  No  t(mgue\^  Those  who  are  present  at  incantations  are 
obliged  to  be  strictly  sDent,  *'  else,''  as  we  are  afterwards  told, 
the  **  spell  is  marred.*'    Johnson. 

^ —— thatch'd  tof'M  stover,]  Stover  (in  Cambridgeshire  and 
other  counties)  signifies  hay  made  of  coarse  rank  grass,  such  as 
even  cows  will  not  eat  while  it  is  green.  Stover  is  likewise  used 
as  thatch  for  cart-lodges,  and  other  buildings  that  deserve  but 
rude  and  cheap  coverings. 

^  Th^  banks  with  peonied  and  lilied  brimSf']  The  old  edition 
reads  j9foirf</ and  twuled  brims,  which  gave  rise  to  Mr.  Holt's 
eonjecture,  that  the  poet  originally  wrote : 
**  voUh  pioned  and  tilled  brims** 

Peonied  is  the  emendation  of  Hanmer.  Spenser,  and  the  au- 
thor ofMuleasses  the  Turk^  a  tragedy,  1610,  use  pumtW  fbrdu;^ 
ging.  Mr.  Henley  would  read  pioned  and  txoiiied;  out  1M&. 
oteevens  adheres  to  the  reading  m  the  text,  and  adds,  That  it 
was  enough  for  our  author  thaXjseontes  and  lilies  were  well  known 
flowers,  and  he  placed  them  on  any  bank,  and  produced  them  in 
any  of  the  genial  months  that  particularly  suited  his  purpose. 
He,  who  has  confounded  the  customs  of  cufferent  ages  and  na- 
tions, might  easfly  confound  the  produce  of  the  seasons. 

'  ——  and  thy  broom  graoes^']  Broom,  in  this  place,  signifies 
die  Sparfium  scoparium,  of  which  brooms  are  frequently  made. 
Near  GamUngay,  in  Cambridgeshire,  it  grows  high  enough  to 
conceal  the  tallest  cattle  as  they  pass  through  it ;  and  m  paces 
where  it  is  cultivated,  still  higher. 
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Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bMhelor  loves. 

Being  lass-lom  i^  thy  pole-clipt  vineyard ;' 

And  thy  sea-marge,  steril,  and  rocky-hard. 

Where  thou  thyself  dost  air :  The  queen  o'  the  sky. 

Whose  watery  arch,  and  messenger,  am  I, 

Bids  thee  leave  these ;  and  with  her  sovereign  grace, 

Here  on  this  grass-plot,  in  this  Vety  place. 

To  come  and  sport :  her  peacocks  fly  amain ; 

Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  entertain. 

Enter  Ceres. 

Cer.  Hail  many-colour'd  messenger,  that  ne^er 
Dost  disobey  the  wife  of  Jupiter ; 
Who,  with  thy  saflron  wings,  upon  my  flowers 
jDifiusest  honey-drops,  refreshing  showers ; 
And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 
My  bosky  acres,*  and  my  unshrubb*d  down. 
Rich  scarf  to  my  proud  earth ;  Why  hath  thy  queen 
Summon'd  me  hither,  to  this  short-grass*d-grccn?' 

/m.  A  contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate ; 
And  some  donation  freely  to  estate 
On  the  bless'd  lovers. 

Cer.  Tell  me,  heavenly  bow. 

If  Venus,  or  her  son,  as  thou  dost  know, 
Do  now  attend  the  queen  ?  since  they  did  plot 
The  means,  that  dusky  Dis  my  daughter  got. 
Her  and  her  blind  boy's  scandal'd  company' 
I  have  forsworn. 

Iris.  Of  her  society 

Be  not  afraid ;  I  met  her  deity 

^  Being  lassJom ;]  Las$4om  is  forsaken  of  his  mistress* 

' thypole»c\\pt  vineyard  Q  To  cUp  is  to  irmne  round  c/r 

itm^acem    The  poles  are  cUptmd  or  embraced  by  the  vines. 

*Afvboskv  acres^  &c«3  bosky  is  woody*  Bosky  acres  are 
fields  divided  from  each  other  by  hedge-rows.  Boscus  is  middle 
Istixk  for  toood* 

^ to  tkii  short-grassM  green  ?]  The  old  copy  reads  short- 

grasf^d  green.    Short  graz*d  green  means  grazed  so  as  to  ie  short. 
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ing  the  clouds  towards  Paphos ;  and  her  son 
e-drawn  with  her :  here  mought  they  to  hare 

done 
e  wanton  charm  upon  this  man  and  maid^ 
»se  vows  are,  that  no  bed-rite  shall  be  paid 
Hymen's  torch  be  lighted :  but  in  vain ; 
Cs  hot  minion  is  returned  again ; 
waspish-headed  son  has  broke  his  arrows, 
Ts  he  will  shoot  no  more,  but  play  with  spar- 
rows, 
be  a  boy  right  out 

r.  Highest  queen  of  state^ 

t  Juno  comes :  I  know  her  by  her  gait. 

Enter  Juno. 

w.  How  docs  my  bounteous  sister  ?  Go  with  me, 
ess  this  twain,  that  they  may  prosperous  be, 
honour  d  in  their  issue. 

SONG. 

1.  Ilonoury  riches,  marriage-blessings 

Long  continuance,  and  increasing. 

Hourly  joys  be  still  upon  you  ! 

Juno  sings  her  blessings  on  you. 
\  Earth's  increase,  andfoison  plenty,  * 

Bams,  and  gamers  never  empty  ; 

Vines,  with  clusfrins  bunches  growing  ; 

Plants,  with  goodly  burden  bowing ; 

Spring  come  to  you,  at  the  farthest, 

in  the  very  end  of  harvest ! 

Scarcity,  and  want,  shall  shun  you  ; 

Ceres  blessing  so  is  on  you. 

th*5  increase,  andjmson  pUniif^  Ac.]  Earth's  inerM^e, 
fnduce  of  Uie  earth.— ——foisoD  plenij^,  u  e.  plenty  to  the 
d>undance  ;  foi^on  signifying  plenty. 
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Ttr.  This  is  a  most  m^estic  vision^  and 
Harmonious  charmingly :  May  I  be  bold 
To  think  these  spirits  ? 

Pro.  Spirits,  which  by  mine  art 

I  have  from  their  confines  calFd  to  enact 
My  present  fancies. 

Fer.  Let  me  live  here  ever ; 

So  rare  a  wonderM  father,  *  and  a  wife. 
Make  this  place  Paradise. 

[Juno  and  Ceres  whisper^  and  send  Iris 

on  employment. 

Pro.  Sweet  now,  silence ; 

Juno  and  Ceres  whisper  seriously ; 
There's  something  else  to  do :  hush  and  be  mute, 
Or  else  our  spell  is  marr'd. 

/m.  You  nymphs,   calFd  Naiads,  of  the  wan- 
d'ring  brooks,' 
With  your  sedg*d  crowns,  and  ever-harmless  looks, 
Leave  your  crisp  channels,^  and  on  this  green  land 
Answer  your  summons :  Juno  does  command : 
Come,  temperate  nymphs,  and  help  to  celebrate 
A  contract  of  true  love ;  be  not  too  late. 

Enter  certain  Nymphs. 

You  sun-burn*d  sickle-men,  of  August  weary. 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  merry ; 
Make  holy-day :  your  rye-straw  hats  put  on. 
And  these  fresh  nymphs  encounter  every  oiie 
In  country  footing. 

a  wonder'd  y2t/A^,]  i.  e.  able  to  perfonn  wonders. 

wand'ring  broohs^^  The  modern  editors,  read— iMJuffi^ 
brooks.    The  old  copy — windring.     Stbevens. 

^  Leave  your  crisp  channels^'}  Critp,  i.e.  curlings  Ending. 
Crispf  however,  may  allude  to  the  little  wave  or  curl  (at  it  » 
commonly  called )  that  the  gentlest  wind  occasions  on  the  aui^ 
face  of  waters.    Steevxns. 
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Enter  Certain  Reapers  properly  habited;  they  join 
with  the  Nymphs  in  a  graceful  dance  ;  towards 
the  end  whereof  Prospero  starts  suddenly j  and 
speaks ;  after  which ^  to  a  strange^  holloiv^  and 
confused  noisCy  they  heavily  va?iish. 

Pro.  [aside.l  I  had  forgot  that  foul  conspiracy 
Of  the  beast  CaHban,  and  his  confederates. 
Against  my  life  ;  the  minute  of  their  plot 
Is  almost  come. — [2o  the  Spirits.^     Well  done; — 
avoid  ; — no  more. 

Fer.  This  is  most  strange  :  ^  your  father  s  in  some 
passion 
That  works  him  strongly. 

Mira.  Never  till  this  day. 

Saw  I  him  touch'd  with  anger  so  distemper'd. 

Pro.  You  do  look,  my  son,  in  a  mov'd  sort 
As  if  you  were  dismay'd :  be  cheerful,  sir  : 
Our  revels  now  are  ended  :  these  our  actoi's. 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air : 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabrick  of  this  vision. 
The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,^  shall  dissolve ; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded,^ 

'  ThU  is  most  strange  .*]  1  have  introduced  the  wordr— ?wo^, 
on  account  of  the  metre,  which  otherwise  is  defective. — In  the 
first  line  of  Prosperous  next  speech  there  is  likewise  an  omission, 
but  I  have  not  ventured  to  supply  it.     Steevkns. 

*  — •  aU  which  it  inherit,]  i.  e.  all  who  possess,  who  dwell 
upon  it«    Malone. 

^  And^  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded,]  Faded  means 
here— having  vanished ;  from  the  Latin,  vado.  So,  in  Hamlet : 
**  It  Jaded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock.'* 

To  feel  the  justice  of  this  comparison,  and  the  propriety  of  the 
epithet,  the  nature  of  these  exhibitions  should  be  remembered. 
The  ancient  English  pageants  were  shows  exhibited  on  the  reeep- 
VOL.  I.  G 
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Leave  not  a  rack  behind :  *  We  are  such  stuff" 

As  dreams  are  made  of^  and  our  little  life 

b  rounded  with  a  sleep. — Sir,  I  am  vex'd  ; 

Bear  with  my  weakness  ;  my  old  brain  is  troubled. 

Be  not  disturbed  with  my  infirmity  : 

If  you  be  pleas*d^  retire  into  my  cell, 

And  there  repose  ;  a  turn  or  two  T\\  walk^ 

To  still  my  beating;  mind. 

Fer.  mira.  We  wish  your  peace* 

\Exeunt* 

Pro.  Come  with  a  thought : — I  thank  you  : — 
Ariel,  come. 


tion  of  a  prince,  or  any  other  solemnity  of  a  similar  kind.  They 
were  presented  on  occasional  stages  erected  in  the  streets^ 
Originally  they  apnear  to  have  been  norhinff  more  than  dumb* 
shows;  but  berore  the  time  of  our  author,  they  had  been  enlivencNl 
by  the  intvoduotion  of  speaking  personages,  who  were  charac- 
teristically habited*  The  speedies  were  sometimes  in  verse ;  and* 
as  the  procession  moved  forw&rd,  the  speakers,  who  constantly 
bore  some  allusion  to  the  ceremony,  either  conversed  together  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue,  or  addressed  the  noble  person  whose  pre- 
seooe  occasioned  Uie  celebrity.  On  these  allegorical  apeetaclea 
very  costly  ornaments  were  bestowed. 

^  Leave  not  a  rack  behind {}  ^*  The  winds  (says  Lord  Bacon^ 
which  move  the  clbuds  above,  which  we  call  the  rack^  and  are  not 
perceived  below,  pass  witiiout  noise.**  Mr.  Steevens  would  explain 
the  wordro^somewhatdiffiarently,  by  calling  it  tkelasiJkHwg  vu^ 
Uge  ofthehigheMt  ehudsp scarce percepiiUe  on  account  qfiketr  dSt^ 
tanee  and  tenuity.  What  was  anciently  called  the  rack^  is  now 
termed  by  sailors ->  the  scud.  The  word  is  common  to  many  authors- 
oontemporary  with  Shakspeare..  But  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads 
iractt  for  which  there  are  some  authorities;  and  Mr.  Malone  wracks 
4  BlispeUii^g  for  noreck  ;  and  after  producing  authorities,  says,  it 
has  been  ui^ed,  that  ^*  objects  which  have  only  a  visioAary  uA 
iiMtilllFtimt'*^  ei»stenco,can,  when  the  visbn  is  faded,  leave  notUng 
retd^  and  consequently  no  fxrreck  behind  them."  But  the  o^eo*^ 
tio|i  is  founded  on  misapprehension.  The  words — **  Leave  molt  a 
nsk  (or  wr^)  behind,'*  relate  not  to  ^^  the  baseless  &brick  of 
this  vision,"  but  to  the  final  destruction  of  the  world,  of  whidi 
tiD«IOiv«i9»  temples,  and  palaces^  shall  {like  a  vision,  or  a  pagaiiit,) 
^  db^vM»  aM  l^vt  no  vestige  behmd. 
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Enter  Ariel* 

Ari.  Thy  thoughts  I  cleave  to:^    What's  tbjf 
pleasure  ? 

Pro.  Spirit, 

We  must  prepare  to  meet  with  Caliban.® 

Ari.  Ay,  my  commander ;  when  I  presented  Cciret^ 
I  thought  to  have  told  thee  of  it ;  but  I  fear*d> 
Lest  I  might  anger  thee. 

Pro.  Say  again,  where  didst  thou  leave  these  var* 
lets? 

Ari.  I  told   you,   sir,   they  were   red-hot  with 
drinking : 
So  full  of  valour,  that  they  smote  the  air 
For  breathing  in  their  faces  ;  beat  the  ground 
For  kissing  of  their  feet ;  yet  always  bending 
Towards  their  project :  Then  I  beat  my  tabor, 
At  which,  like  unback'd  colts,  they  pricked  their 

ears, 
Advanced  their  eye-lids,  lifted  up  their  noses, 
As  they  smelt  musick  ;  so  I  charm'd  their  ears. 
That,  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  foUow'd,   through 
Toothed  briers,  sharp  liirzes,  pricking  goss,®  and 

thorns. 
Which  enter  d  their  frail  shins  :  at  last  I  lefl  them 
r  the  fikhy  mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell. 
There  dancing  up  to  the  chms,  that  the  foul  lake 
O'erstunk  their  feet. 

7  71^  ikat^hU  I  cleave  to ;]     To  cieave  to^  is  to  umt0  mth 

*  ■  to  meet  with  CaUban.']  To  meet  mth  is  to  counteract  f 
to  piqr  BtrMaffem  against  stratagem.     . 

^  ■  priMng  gossj  I  know  not  how  Shakspeare  disttn- 
guirtmigaij  fremjknte;  for  what  he  cBUlnJurze  m  called  goi$ 
weorse  m  the  midland  counties.     Stbevkms. 

Dj  the  latter,  Shakspeare  means  the  low  sort  of  gorge  that  only 
glows  upon  wet  ground,  and  which  is  well  described  by  the  namo 
of  mUns  in  Markham^s  FareweU  to  Husbandry.  It  has  prkdclei 
Uho  those  of  a  roi^troe  or  a  geoseben^.    Tollbt. 

G2 
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Pro.  This  was  well  done,  my  bird ; 

Thy  shape  invisible  retain  thou  still : 
The  trumpery  in  my  house,  go,  bring  it  hither. 
For  stale  to  catch  these  thieves.' 

Ari.  I  go,  I  go.  [Exit^ 

Pro^  A  devil,  a  bom  devil,  on  whose  nature 
Nurture  can  never  stick  ;^  on  whom  my  pains^ 
Humanely  taken,  all,  all  lost,^  quite  lost : 
And  as,  witli  age,  his  body  uglier  grows. 
So  his  mind  cankers  :^  I  will  plague  them  all> 

Re-enter  Ariel  loaden  with  glistering  apparel^  ^c. 
Even  to  roaring  : — Come,  hang  them  on  this  line, 

Prospero  and  Ariel  remain  invisible.     Enter  Ca- 
liban, Stephano,  and  Trinculo,  all  wet. 

Cat.  Pray  you,  tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole 
may  not 
Hear  a  foot  fall :  *  we  now  are  near  his  cell. 

'  For  stale  to  catch  tfiese  thieves.^     Stale  is  a  word  in  Jonding^ 
and  is  used  to  mean  a  bate  or  decoi/  to  catch  birds.     Steevens. 

*  Nurture  can  never  stick  ;]     Nurture  is  education. 

' all,  all  lostj']     The  first  of  these  words  was  probably 

introduced  by  the  carelessness  of  the  transcriber  or  compositor. 
We  migiit  sately  read— ar^  all  lost.     Malone. 

^  And  asy  xvitn  age^  his  body  uglier  grotvSf 
So  his  mind  cankers  .-]  Shakspeare,  when  he  wrote  this  de- 
scription, perhaps  recollected  what  his  patron's  most  intimate 
friend,  the  great  Lord  Essex,  in  an  hour  of  discontent,  said  of 
Queen  Elizabeth : — **  that  she  grew  old^  and  cankered^  and  thai  her 
mind  xms  become  as  crooked  as  her  carcase :  *'— a  speech,  which, 
according  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  cost  him  his  head,  and  which, 
we  may  therefore  suppose,  was  at  that  time  much  talked  of.  Hus 
play  being  written  in  the  time  of  King  James,  these  obnoxious 
words  might  be  safely  repeated.    Malome. 

^  ■         the  blind  mole  may  not 
Hear  a  foot  fall  .*]  This  quality  of  hearing,  which  tbe  mok 
if  supposed  to  possess  in  so  high  a  degree,  is  mentioned  in  Emphma^ 
4to.  1581 »  p.  64 ;  **  Doth  not  the  lion  for  strength,  the  turtle  for 
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Ste.  Monster,  your  fairy,  which,  you  say,  is  ^ 
harmless  fairy,  has  done  little  better  than  played  the 
Jack  with  us/ 

Trui.  Monster,  I  do  smell  all  horse-piss;  at 
which  my  nose  is  in  great  indignation. 

Ste.  So  is  mine.  Do  you  hear,  monster?  If  1 
should  take  a  displeasure  against  you ;    look  you^-— 

Trin.  Thou  wert  but  a  lost  monster. 

CaL  Good  my  lord,  give  me  thy  favour  still : 
Be  patient,  for  the  prize  I'll  bring  thee  to 
Shall  hood-wink  this  mischance;   therefore,  speak 

softly. 
All's  hush'd  as  midnight  yet. 

Trin.  Ay,  but  to  lose  our  bottles  in  the  pool,— • 

Ste.  There  is  not  only  disgrace  and  dishonour  in 
that,  monster,  but  an  infinite  loss. 

Trin.  That's  more  to  me  than  my  wetting :  yet 
this  is  your  harmless  fairy,  monster. 

Ste.  I  will  fetch  off  my  bottle,  though  I  be  o*er 
ears  for  my  labour. 

Cal.  Prythee,  my  king,    be  quiet:    Seest   thou 
here. 
This  is  the  mouth  o'  the  cell :  no  noise,  and  enter. 
Do  that  good  mischief,  which  may  make  this  island 
Thine  own  for  ever,  and  I,  thy  Caliban, 
For  aye  thy  foot-licker. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand:  I  do  begin  to  have 
bloody  thoughts. 

Trin.  O  king  Stephano!  O  peer!  O  worthy 
Stephano !  look,  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee  V 


Icnre,  the  ant  for  labour,  excel  man  ?   Doth  not  the  eagle  see 
clearer,  the  vulture  smell  better,  the,  moale  heare  Ughdyerr* 

Rbkd. 

^  ■  has  done  little  better  than  played  the  Jack  voith  ta.]  i.  e. 
He  has  played  Jack  xmth  a  lantern  ;  has  led  us  about  like  an  i^* 
wU  fahuu^  by  which  travellers  are  decoyed  into  the  mire. 

^Xrin.  OUng  Stefkano!  O peer  I  O  toorthy  StephanQ  I  look 
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CaL  Let  it  alone,  thou  fool ;  it  is  but  trash. 

Trin.  O,  ho,  monster ;  we  know  what  belongs  to 
a  frippery :  ® — O  king  Stephano ! 

Ste.  Put  off  that  gown,  Trinculo ;  by  this  hand^ 
J'll  have  that  gown. 

Trin.  Thy  grace  shall  have  it, 

CaL  The  dropsy  drown  this  fool !    what  do  yoq 
mean. 
To  doat  thus  on  such  luggage  ?  Let's  along^ 
And  do  the  murder  first :  if  he  awake. 
From  toe  to  crown  he'll  fill  our  skins  with  pinches ; 
Make  us  strange  stuff. 

Ste.  Be  vou  quiet,  monster.— Mistress  line,  is  not 
this  my  jerkin  ?  Now  is  the  jerkin  under  the  line :' 
now,  jerkin,  you  are  like  to  lose  your  hair,  and 
prove  a  bald  jerkin. 

Trin.  Do,  do :  We  steal  by  line  and  level,  an't 
like  your  grace. 

Ste.  I  thank  thee  for  that  jest :  here's  a  garment 
for  t :  wit  shall  not  go  unrewarded,  while  I  am  king 
of  this  country :  Steal  by  line  and  level,  is  an  ex-^ 
cellent  pass  of  pate ;  there's  another  garment 
for't. 

^hat  a  tvardrobe  here  is  for  thee!'}  An  allusion  to  an  old  celtt? 
brated  ballad,  which  begins  thus:  King  Stephen  xvasatvortkypeer 
•—and  celebrates  that  king's  parsimony  with  regard  to  hhtoardrebe, 

8  —  we  know  what  belongs  to  a  frippery :]  A  Jrippery 
was  a  shop  where  old  clothes  were  sold.  Fripperie\  Fr,  Tbe  per- 
son who  kept  one  of  these  shops  was  called  ajripper,  Strype,  in 
his  life  of  Stowe,  says,  that  thtse  Jrippers  lived  in  Birohin-lane 
and  Cornhill. 

9 under  the  line  .*]  An  allusion  to  what  oflen  happens  to 

people  who  pass  the  line.  The  violent  fevers  which  they  con- 
traet  in  that  hot  climate,  make  th^n  lose  their  hair.  Perkept  die 
allusion  is  to  a  more  indelicate  disease  than  any  peculiar  to  the 
equinoxial.  Shakspeare  seems  to  design  an  equivoque  between  the 
equinoxial  and  the  girdle  of  a  woman.  It  om^  be  neeassary, 
however,  to  observe,  as  a  further  elucidation  of  this  miMraUe 
jest,  that  the  lines  on  which  clothes  are  huBg,  are  mgqflS^ 
made  of  twisted  horse- Afl/r. 
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Trm.  Monster^  come^  put  some  liioe'  upoa  your 
£ngers,  and  away  with  the  rest. 

Cal.  I  will  have  iiod£  on't :    we  shall  ioM  our 
tiine> 
And  all  be  turned  to  barnacles,  or  to  opea^ 
With  foreheads  villainous  low.^ 

Ste.  Monster,  lay-to  your  fingers ;  help  to  bear 
ihis  away,  where  my  hogshead  of  wine  is,  or  FU 
txim  you  out  of  my  kingdom :  go  to,  carry  this. 

Trin.  And  this. 

Ste.  Ay,  and  this. 

A  noise  of  hunters  heard.*  Enter  Svers  Spiriti^ 
in  shape  ofhoimdsy  and  hunt  them  about*  Pros* 
PERO  and  Arlbl,  setting  them  on. 

Pro.  Hey,  Mountain,  hey! 
Ari.  Silver  J  there  it  goes.  Silver  ! 
Pro.  Fury  J  Fury  J  there.  Tyrant^  there/  hark# 
harki 

[Cjju.  St£.  and  Trin.  are  drifoen  ouU 
Co,  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grmd  their  joiiits 
With  dry  cotxvulsions ;  shorten  up  their  sinews 
With  aged  craaups ;   and  more  pmch^qpotted  onalbt 

them^ 
Than  pardi  or  cat  o*  mouotaiiu 
Ari.  Ijbrk,  they  roar. 

pitt  some  lime»  &C.3  That  is,  bird-lime. 

lobarnaclesy  or  io  o^— ]  Skinner  sm  Aomacfeii 
Amer  Sccticw.  The^oniffci^ift  akiMof  sbcO-wi  gvMraf  oa 
ihe  bottoms  of  ship^  and  whidi  was  andentl^  wammA,  mmm 
l>rokeno^  to  become  one  of  these  geetcu  TbisviulgareKnMrdD* 
aeryes  no  serioug  confutation. 

3  Whh  foreheads  villainous  low.1  Lamjbrehetidswtxt  andentlT 
nickoned  amon^  deformities.        ^        ^  ^ 

4  A  noise  of  hunters  heardJ\  Shaksneare  m^^  bnie  bad  in 
new  ^  Arikur^s  Chaoe^  whidi  many  beliefe  to  ba  in  Raoaa,  aadl 
Vask  itet  it  is  a  kennd  of  Maok  doga  IbUowad  bj  mfamn 
huntsmen  with  an  exceeding  great  soimdof  hona%aaifit  waan 
wf  huHing  of  some  wild  hwktP 
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Pro.  Let  them  be  hunted  soundly :  At  this  hour 
Lie  at  my  mercy  all  mine  enemies : 
Shortly  shall  all  my  labours  end,  and  thou 
Shalt  have  the  air  at  freedom  :  for  a  little^ 
Follow,  and  do  me  service.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V- 

SCENE  I.    Before  the  Cell  o/Trospero. 

Enter  Prospero  in  his  magick  robes  ;   and  Ariel. 

Pro.  Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head : 
My  charms  crack  not ;  my  spirits  obey ;  and  time 
Goes  upright  with  his  carriage.  *     How's  the  iday  ? 

Ari,  On  the  sixth  hour ;  at  which  time,  my  lord, 
You  said  our  work  should  cease. 

Pro.  I  did  say  so, 

When  first  I  rais'd  the  tempest.     Say,  my  spirit. 
How  fares  the  king  and  his  ? 

Art.  Confin'd  together 

In  the  same  fashion  as  you  gave  in  charge ; 
Just  as  you  left  them,  sir ;  all  prisoners 
In  the  lime-grove  which  weather-fends  your  cell ; 
They  cannot  budge,  till  your  release.^     The  king. 
His  brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  distracted; 
And  the  remainder  mourning  over  them. 
Brim-full  of  sorrow  and  dismay ;  but  chiefly 
Him  you  termed,  sir.  The  good  old  lord,  Gonzalo  ; 
His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter  s  drops 


and  time 


Goes  upright  mth  his  carriage. ll  Alluding  to  one  carrying  • 

burthen.  This  critical  period  of  my  life  proceeds  as  I  could  wislk 

Time  brings  forward  all  the  expected  events,  without  fituUeriog 

under  his  burthen.    Steevens. 

*h^m^tillt/aur  release.'}  u  e.  till  you  release  them.   Malohi« 
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From  eaves  of  reeds :  your  charm  so  strongly  works 

them^ 
Tliat  if  you  now  beheld  them,  your  affections 
Would  become  tender. 

jPro.  Dost  thou  think  so,  spirit? 

^ri.  Mine  would,  sir,  were  I  human. 

Pro.  And  mine  shall. 

Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling^ 
Of  their  afflictions  ?  and  shall  not  myself. 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply. 
Passion  as  they,'  be  kindlier  mov'd  than  thou  art? 
Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck  to  the 

quick. 
Yet,  with  my  nobler  reason  'gainst  my  fury 
Do  I  take  part :  the  rarer  action  is 
In  virtue  than  in  vengeance  :  they  being  penitent. 
The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 
Not  a  frown  further :  Go,  release  them,  Ariel ; 
My  charms  FU  break,  their  senses  FU  restore. 
And  they  shall  be  themselves. 

j4ri.  I'll  fetch  them,  sir.   \^E.rit. 

Pro.  Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,    standing  lakes, 
and  groves  ;^ 
And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 

"  —  a  touch,  a  feeling  — ]   A  touch  is  a  sensation. 

• that  relish  all  as  sharply^ 

Pmssion  as  theyy"]  I  feel  every  thing  with  the  same  quick  sen- 
•ibility,  and  am  moved  by  the  same  passions  as  they  are. 

*  Ye  elves  of  hillsj  brooks^  standing  lakesy  and  groves  ;]  This 
speech  Dr.  Warburton  rightly  observes  to  be  borrowed  from 
Medea's  in  Ovid :  and,  *'  it  proves,  says  Mr.  Holt,  beyond  con- 
tradiction, that  Shakspeare  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
•entiraents  of  the  ancients  on  the  subject  of  inchantments."  The 
original  lines  are  these : 

**  Aurseque,  &  venti,  montesque,  amnesque,  lacusque, 
**  Diique  omnes  nemorum,  diique  omnes  noctis,  adeste.'* 
The  translation  of  which,  by  Golding,  is  by  no  means  literal,  and 
Shakspeare  hath  closely  followed  it.    Farmer. 

Ye  elves  of  hills,  &c.]  Fairies  and  elves  are  frequently,  in  the 
poetiy  mentioned  togethefi  without  any  distinction  of  character. 
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Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune^  and  do  fly  him. 
When  he  comes  back  ;  you  demy-puppete,  that 
By  mocm^iine  do  the  ^reen-sour  ringlets  make^ 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites ;   and  yoii^  whose  pas* 

time 
Is  to  make  midni^t  mushrooms ;  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew ;  by  whose  aid 
(Weak  masters  though  ye  be,) '  I  have  be-dhmm^d 
The  noon-tide  sun,  calFd  forth  the  mutinous  winds^ 
And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur'd  vault 
Set  roaring  war :  to  the   dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove^s  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt :  the  strong-bas'd  promontory 
Have  I  made  shake ;  and  by  the  spurs  plucked  up 
The  pine  and  cedar :  graves,  at  my  command. 
Have  waked  their  sleepers ;  oped,  and  let  them  fertk 
By  my  so  potent  art :  But  this  rough  magick^ 
I  here  abjure :  and,  when  I  have  required 
Some  heavenly  musick,  (which  even  now  I  do^) 
To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses^  ihat 
This  airy  charm  is  for,  FU  break  my  stafi^ 
Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth. 
And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 
1*11  drown  my  book.  [Solemn  musieL 

'  ( Weak  masters  though  yehe^)']  The  neanjog  of  this  paisage 
«nay  De»  Though  you  are  but  inferior  masters  ofthese  Simemalurai 
powers — though  you  possess  them  but  in  a  loin  tkgree.  St£X VJUUk 
-by  tohose  atd^ 


(Weak  masters  though  ye  *f ,)]  That  is :  ye  are  powerful 

liarieSy  but  weak  if  left  to  yourselves ; — ^your  employaoent  is  thtn 
to  make  ereen  ringlets,  and  midniekt  mushrooms,  and  to  play  tj^ 
idle  pranks  mentioned  by  Ariel  in  his  next  song ;  yet  by  your  aii 
I  have  been  enabled  to  invert  the  course  of  nature.  We  say  pi^ 
^erbially,  <<  fire  is  a  good  servant^  but  a  bad  master.*^ 

BcACKSTOSn* 

• ^Mi  this  rough  mapcky&Q.'}  This  speech  of  Praipero 

^ts  out  with  a  long  and  distinct  invocation  to  toe  Tarious  miniinn 
«f  his  art:  yet  to  what  purpose  they  were  invoked  doosaot  very 
dtttinctly  appear.  Had  our  author  writftei>— **  AH  thk^''  ^r^??ttirrf 
U 
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Re-tmNr  Amael  :  after  hinij  Axonso,  with  a  fran^ 
tick  gesture y  attended  by  Gonzalo  ;  Sebastian 
and  Antonio  in  like  manner j  attended  by  Adrian 
and  FxANCisco :  they  all  enter  the  circle  which 
PrOBTORO  had  made,  and  there  stand  charmed j 
which  Peospsro  observing j  speaks. 

A  Bc^cmn  air,  an  \  the  best  comforter 

To  an  unsettled  fancy,  cure  thy  brains,^ 

Now  uBeles$,  boil'd  within  thy  skull!*  There  stand^ 

Tot  you  arc  spell-stopp'd. 

Holy  Gonzalo,  honourable  man. 
Mine  eyes,  even  sociable  to  the  shew  of  thine, 
Fall  fellowly  drops.^ — ^The  charm  dissolves  apace  ; 
And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night, 

of — '*  But  this,"  &c.  the  conclusion  of  the  address  would  have 
been  more  pertinent  to  its  beginning.  Steevens. 
*  A  solemn  nivy  and  the  best  comforter 
To  an  unsettled  fancy,  cure  thy  brains,  &c«]  Prospero  does 
pot  desire  them  to  cure  their  biains.  His  expression  is  optative, 
not  imperative  ;  and  means — May  musick  cure  thy  brains !  i.  e. 
settle  them.     Mr.  Malone  reads : 

*^  To  an  unsettled  fancy'^  cure  !  Thy  brains, 
"  Now  useless,  ()oil  within  thy  scull :" —     Steevens. 
The  old  copy  te2id^—foncu-  For  this  eniendatian  I  am  answer- 
able.    Prospero  begins  oy  observing,  that  the  air  which  had  been 
played  was  admirably  adapted  to  compose  unsettled  minds.     He 
then  addresses  Gonzalo  and  the  rest,  who  had  just  before  gone 
mto  the  circle  :  **  Thy  brains,  now  useless  boil  within  thy  scull," 
ftc  rthe  soothing  stram  not  having  yet  begun  to  operate.]  Afler- 
wards,  perceiving  that  the  musick  begins  to  have  the  effect  in- 
tended, he  adds,  •*  The  charm  dissolves  apace."     Mr.  Pope  and 
tbe  flubaeoaent  editors  rtad^^boiPd.    Malone. 
.   *  ■■       boil'd  icitkin  thy  skull !  ]    So,  in  A  Midsummer  Nights 
inmmj  **  seething  brains,''  Sec  occur  :  and  in  The  Winter's  Tale^ 
we  have  "  hoiPdbrains.^^ 

'JtUofu^y  cfropf.]  I  would  read,  feUono  drops.  The  ad- 
^^Uabhe  only  injures  the  metre,  without  enforcing  the 
AUimly^  lurwever,  is  an  adjective  used  by  Tusser. 
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Melting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  ^  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason. — O  my  good  Gonzalo^ 
My  true  preserver,  and  a  loyal  sir 
To  him  thou  follow'st ;  I  will  pay  thy  graces 
Home,  both  in  word  and  deed. — Most  cruelly 
Didst  thou,  Alonso,  use  me  and  my  daughter : 
Thy  brother  was  a  furtherer  in  the  act ; — 
Thou'rt  pinch'd  for  t  now,  Sebastian.— Flesh  ^d 

blood,^ 
You  brother  mine,  that  entertain'd  ambition, 
Expeird  remorse  and  nature  ;^  who,  with  Sebastian, 
(Whose  inward  pinches  therefore  are  most  strong,) 
Would  here  have  kill'd  your  king ;    I  do  forgive 

thee, 
Unnatural  though  thou  art ! — ^Tlieir  understanding 
Begins  to  swell ;  and  the  approaching  tide 
Will  shortly  fill  the  reasonable  shores. 
That  now  lie  foul  and  muddy.     Not  one  of  them, 
That  yet  looks  on  me,   or  would  know  me : — ^Ariel, 
Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell ; 

lE.vit  Ariel. 
I  will  dis-case  me,  and  myself  present. 
As  I  was  sometime  Milan  : — quickly,  spirit ; 
Thou  shalt  ere  long  be  free. 

Ariel  re-enters,  singing,  and  helps  to  attire 

Prospero. 

Ari.  IVhere  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I; 
In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie :® 

5 the  ignorant  fumes — ^]  i.  e.  the  fumes  of  imoranoe.     • 

^  Thou^rt  pinched  Jor*^  noto^  Sebastian*  —  Flesh  and  Mood^]  •   j 

Thus  the  old  copy  :  Theobald  points  the  passage  in  a  diftfctt 

manner,  and  pernaps  riehtly : 

*'  Thou'rt  pinch'd  for't  now,  Sebasdan,  flesh  and  blood.** 
^  —  remorse  arid  nature ;]     Remorse  is  by  our  author  and  tka 

contemporary  writers  generally  used  for  jM^y,  wtendermm^ 

heart.    Nature  is  natural  affection.    Malonx. 
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There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry} 
"     On  the  bafs  back  I  do  fly  y 
After  summer i  merrily :  ^ 

*  In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie ;]     So,  in  Drayton*s  Nymphidia  ^ 

**  At  midnieht,  the  appointed  hour ; 

**  And  for  tlie  queen  a  fitting  boxver^ 

**  Quoth  he,  is  that  fair  cowslip  Hower 

<'  On  Hipcut  hill  that  bloweth." 
The  date  of  this  poem  not  being  ascertained,  we  know  not  whe- 
(her  our  author  was  indebted  to  it,  or  was  himself  copied  bj 
Drayton.  I  believe,  the  latter  was  the  imitator.  Nymphidia  wai 
not  written,  I  imagine,  till  after  the  English  Don  Quixote  had 
qipeared  in  1612.     Malone. 

'  '  when  owls  do  crt/.']  i.  e.  at  night.  As  this  passage  is 
llOir  printed,  Ariel  says  that  he  reposes  in  a  cowslip's  bell  during 
the  night.  Perhaps,  however,  a  full  point  ought  to  be  placed  afler 
the  word  couchy  and  a  comma  at  the  end  of  the  line.  If  the  pas- 
Mge  should  be  thus  regulated,  Ariel  will  then  take  his  departure 
by  night,  the  proper  season  for  the  bat  to  set  out  upon  the  expe- 
dition.    Malone. 

■  Afler  summer f  merrily  ;]  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  edi- 
tions. Yet  Mr.  Theobald  has  substituted  sunset^  because  Arie!^ 
tilks  of  riding  on  the  bat  in  this  expedition.  An  idle  fancy.  That 
circumstance  is  given  only  to  design  the  time  of  night  m  which 
ftiries  travel.  One  would  think  the  consideration  otthe  circura* 
stances  should  have  set  him  right.  Ariel  was  a  spirit  of  great 
delicacy,  bound  by  the  charms  of  Prospero  to  a  constant  attend- 
ance on  his  occasions.  So  that  he  was  confined  to  the  isUind 
winter  and  summer.  But  the  roughness  of  winter  is  represented 
liy  Shakspeare  as  disagreeable  to  fairies,  and  such  like  delicate 
^iritS)  wno,  on  this  account,  constantly  follow  summer. 

Warburton. 
To  this  Mr.  Steevens  objects  that  the  bat  is  no  bird  of  passage, 
tnd  the  expression  is  therefore  probably  used  to  signify,  not  that 
ke pursues  summer^  but  that,  after  summer  is  past^  he  rides  upon 
the  warm  down  of  a  bat's  hack ;  which  suits  not  improperly  with 
die  delicacy  of  his  airy  being.  But  Mr.  Malone  thinks  that 
though  the  bat  is  **  no  bird  of  passage,"  Shakspeare  probably 
BKant  to  express  what  Dr.  Warburton  supposes.  When  Shak* 
^eare  had  determined  to  send  Ariel  in  pursuit  of  summer, 
wherever  it  could  be  found,  as  most  congenial  to  such  an  airy  be- 
ing, is  it  then  surprising  that  he  should  have  made  the  6a/,  rather 
^  the  wind,  his  post-horse ;"  an  animal  thus  delighting  in  that 

and  reduced  by  winter  to  a  state  of  lifeless  inactivity? 
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Merrily  J  merrily  ^  shall  I  live  mm^ 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  hough? 

Pro.  Why,  that's  my  dainty  Ariel :  I  shall  miss 
thee ; 
But  yet  thou  shalt  liave  freedom  :  so,  so,  so.^- 
To  the  king's  ship,  invisible  as  thou  art : 
There  shalt  thou  find  the  mariners  asleep 
Under  the  hatches  ;  the  master,  and  the  boatewaii^ 
Being  awake,  enforce  them  to  this  place ; 
And  presently,  I  pr  ythee. 

Art.  I  drink  the  air^  before  me,  and  return 
Or  e'er  your  pulse  twice  beat.  [Exit  ArIEL. 

Gon.  All  torment,  trouble,  wonder,  and  amazi^ 
ment 
Inhabits  here :  Some  heavenly  power  guide  us 
Out  of  this  fearful  country ! 

Pro.  Behold,  sir  king. 

The  wronged  duke  of  M ilauj  Prospero : 
For  more  assurance  that  a  living  pnnce 
Does  now  speak  to  thee,  I  embrace  thy  body ; 
And  to  thee,  and  thy  company,  I  bid 
A  hearty  welcome. 

Alo7i.  Whe'r  thou  beest  he,  or  no/ 

Or  some  enchanted  trifle  to  abuse  me. 
As  late  I  have  been,  I  not  know :  thy  pulse 
Beats,  as  of  flesh  and  blood ;  and,  since  I  saw  thee, 

*  '■-  ■■  shall  I  live  «mi'. 

Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  botigk,']     This  thMighl 
is  not  thrown  out  at  random.    It  composed  a  part  of  tke  vafmmk 
system  of  these  days.     The  idea  was  probably  first  suggestel  bf^ 
the  description  of  the  venerable  elm  which  Virgil  j^aated 
entrance  of  the  infernal  shades. 

I  /  drink  the  air  — ]     To  drink  the  otr  — -  is  an  ex 
swiftness  of  the  same  kind  as  to  devour  the  voau  'mK.M 

*  Whe'r  thou  beest  Ae,  or  »o,]   Hlie*r  for  whether^  is  „ 
vlation  frequently  used  both  by  Shakspeare  and  Jonsoa. 
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The  affliction  of  my  mind  amends^  with  which, 
I  fear,  a  madness  held  me :  this  must  crave 
(An  if  this  be  at  all,)  a  most  strange  story. 
Tliy  dukedom  I  resign ;  ^  and  do  entreat 
Thou   pardon   me  my  wrongs: — But  how  sfaouki 

Prospero 
Be  hying,  and  be  here  ? 

Pro.  First,  noble  friend. 

Let  me  embrace  thine  age ;  whose  honour  cannot 
Be  meaaur  d,  or  confined. 

Gon.  Whether  this  be. 

Or  be  not,  I'll  not  swear. 

Pro.  You  do  yet  taste 

Some  subtilties  o'  the  isle,^  that  will  not  let  you 
Believe   things    certain: — Welcome,     my    friends 

all:— 
But  you,  my  brace  of  lords,  were  I  so  minded, 

[^Aside  to  Seb.  ajid  Ant^ 
I  here  could  phick  his  highness'  frown  upon  you. 
And  justify  you  ti'aitops ;  at  this  time 
1*11  tell  no  tales. 

Seb.  The  devil  speaks  in  him.  [^Asid^^ 

Pro.  No : 

For  you,  most  wicked  sir,  whom  to  call  brother 
Would  even  infect  my  mouth,  I  do  forgive 
Thy  rankest  fault ;  all  of  them ;  and  require 
My  did^edom  of  thee,  which,  perforce,  I  know,. 
Thou  must  restore. 

Alan.  If  thou  beest  Prospero, 

^ 

<  2%y  ditkedom  I  renpt^  The  duchy  of  MUbb  being  through 
Ika  tmmehmy  oi  Antonio  made  feudatory  to  the  crown  of  Naples^ 
Alma  pffonuset  to  vetign  his  claun  of  sovereignty  for  the  future.. 

*  Ymdayettuu 
Same  subtiltiet  o*  the  isle,^  Thk  is  a  phrase  adopted  fronok 
iritnr  cookery  and  confectionary.  When  a  dish  was  so  con- 
trived aa  le  appear  unlike  what  it  really  was,  they  called  it  a 
mMlUf.  I>ra|p0ns,  castles,,  trees,,  kc^  made  out  of  sugar,  had 
dia  like  denomination. 
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Give  us  particulars  of  thy  preservation : 
How  thou  hast  met  us  here,  who  three  hours  since^ 
Were  wreck'd  upon  this  shore ;  where  I  have  lost. 
How  sharp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is ! 
My  clear  son  Ferdinand. 

J^ro.  I  am  woe  for't,  sir.* 

j^lloi.  Irrepaiable  is  the  loss ;  and  patience 
Says,  it  is  past  her  cure. 

Fro.  I  rather  think. 

You  have  not  sought  her  help ;  of  whose  soft  grace 
For  the  like  loss,  I  have  her  sovereign  aid. 
And  rest  myself  content. 

j4lon.  You  the  like  loss  ? 

Pj^o.  As  great  to  me,  as  late  ;®  and,  portable 
To  make  the  dear  loss,  have  I  means  much  weaker 
Than  you  may  call  to  comfort  you  ;  for  I 
Have  lost  my  daughter. 

/lion.  A  daughter? 

O  heavens !  that  they  were  living  both  in  Naples, 
The  king  and  queen  there !  that  they  were,  I  wisl^- 


^ tvho  three  hours  since  — ]     The  unity  of  time  it  most 

rigidly  observed  in  this  piece.  The  fable  scarcely  takes  up  a 
greater  number  of  hours  than  are  employed  in  the  representic 
tion  ;  aiul  from  the  very  particular  care  which  our  author  takes 
to  point  out  this  circumstance  in  so  many  other  passages,  as  well 
V.S  here,  it  should  seem  as  if  it  were  not  accidental,  but  purposely 
designed  to  shew  the  admirers  of  Ben  Jonson's  art,  and  oie  ca- 
villers of  the  time,  that  he  too  could  write  a  play  within  all  the 
strictest  laws  of  regularity,  when  lie  chose  to  load  himself  with 
the  critick's  fetters.  The  Boatswain  marks  the  progress  of  the 
day  Again^-aV^/cA  but  three  glasses  since ^  &c.  and  at  the  b^inning 
of  this  act  the  duration  of  the  time  employed  on  the  stage  is  par- 
ticularly ascertained ;  and  it  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  first  ad^ 
of  the  same  tendency.  The  storm  was  raised  a^  least  two  gtoaea 
after  mid  day,  and  Ariel  was  promised  that  the  work  should  ceasa 
at  the  sijcth  hour,     Stkevens. 

*  I  am  woeybr'/,  sir.']  i.  e.  I  am  sorry  for  it.     To  be  tvoe,  kr 
often  used  by  old  writers  to  signify,  to  Sis  sorry, 

'^  As  great  to  me^  as  late  ;}     My  loss  is  as  great  as  yours,  ^«4i 
ha«  OS  lately  happened  to  me.    Johnson* 
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Myself  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed 
Where  my  son  Hes.   When  did  you  lose  your  daugh- 
ter? 
Pro.  In  this  last  tempest.     I  perceive,  tliese  lords 
At  this  encounter  do  so  much  admire, 
That  they  devour  their  reason  ;  and  scarce  think 
Their  eyes  do  offices  of  truth,  their  words 
Are  natural  breath  :'  but,  howsoe'er  you  have 
Been  justled  from  your  senses,  know  for  certain. 
That  I  am  Prospero,  and  that  very  duke 
Which  was   thrust    forth  of    Milan;     who   most 

strangely 
Ifpon    this  shore,    where  you  were  wrecked,    was 

landed, 
To  be  the  lord  on't.     No  more  yet  of  this  ; 
For  'tis  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day. 
Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfast,  nor 
Befitting  this  first  meeting.     Welcome,  sir  ; 
Tliis  celFs  my  court :  here  have  I  few  attendants, 
And  subjects  none  abroad :  pray  you,  look  in. 
My  dukedom  since  you  have  given  me  again, 
I  will  requite  you  with  as  good  a  thing  ; 
At  least,  bring  fortli  a  wonder,  to  content  ye. 
As  much  as  me  my  dukedom. 


ihcir  toords 


Are  natural  breath ;]  An  anonymous  correspondent  thinkg 
that  tkeir  is  a  corruption^  and  that  we  should  read — these  words. 
His  conjecture  appears  not  improbable.  The  lords  had  no  doubt 
concenung  themselves.  Their  doubts  related  only  to  ProsperOf 
whom  they  at  first  apprehended  to  be  some  '^  inchanted  trifle  to 
abuse  them."  They  doubt,  says  he,  whether  what  they  see  and 
hear  is  a  mere  illusion ;  whetlier  the  person  they  behold  b  a 
living  mortal,  whether  the  words  they  hear  are  spoken  by  a 
human  creature.    M alone. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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The  entrance  of  the  Cell  opensy  and  discovers  Fer- 
dinand and  Miranda  playing  at  chess. 

Mira.  Sweet  lord,  you  play  me  false. 

Fer.  No,  my  dearest  love, 

I  would  not  for  the  world. 

Mira.  Yes,  for  a  score  of  kingdoms,*  you  should 
wrangle. 
And  I  would  call  it  fair  play. 

Alan.  If  this  prove 

A  vision  of  the  island,  one  dear  son 
Shall  I  twice  lose. 

Seb.  A  most  high  miracle  ! 

Fer.  Though  the   seas  threaten  they  are  merci- 
ful : 
I  have  curs'd  them  without  cause. 

[Ferd.  kneels  to  Alon. 

Alon.  Now  all  the  blessings 

Of  a  glad  father  compass  thee  about ! 
Arise,  and  say  how  thou  cam'st  here. 

Mira.  O!  wonder! 

How  many  goodly  creature*  are  there  here ! 
How  beauteous  mankind  is !  O  brave  new  world. 
That  has  such  people  in't ! 

Pro.  'Tis  new  to  thee. 


*  Yes^  fort  a  score  of  kingdoms,  ^'c]  I  take  the  sense  to  be 
only  this :  Ferdinand  would  iwt,  he  says,  play  her  felse  for  the 
X'oorld  :  yea,  answers  she,  I  would  allow  you  to  do  it  for  some- 
thing less  than  the  world,  for  tvcenty  ki?igdomSf  and  I  wish  you 
well  enough  to  allow  you,  after  a  little  xurangle^  that  your  play 
was  fair.     So,  likewise,  Dr.  Grey.    Johnson. 

I  would  recommend  another  punctuation,  and  then  the  sense 
would  be  as  follows : 

YeSy  for  a  score  of  kingdoms  you  should  wrangle. 
And  I  tvould  call  it  fair  play : 
because  such  a  contest  would  be  worthy  of  you.     STEfiVtNS. 
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Alon.  What  is  this  maid,  with  whom  thou  wast 
at  play  ? 
Your  eld'st  acquaintance  cannot  be  three  hours : 
Is  she  the  goddess  that  hath  sever  d  us. 
And  brought  us  thus  together  ? 

Ftr.  Sir,  she's  mortal ; 

But,  by  immortal  providence,  she's  mine ; 
I  chose  her,  when  I  could  not  ask  my  father 
For  his  advice ;  nor  thought  I  had  one :  she 
Is  daughter  to  this  famous  duke  of  Milan^ 
Of  whom  so  often  I  have  heard  renown. 
But  never  saw  before ;  of  whom  I  have 
Received  a  second  life,  and  second  father 
This  lady  makes  him  to  me. 

Alon.  I  am  hersi 

But  O,  how  oddly  will  it  sound,  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness ! 

Pro.  There,  sir,  stop; 

Let  us  not  burden  our  remembrances 
With  a  heaviness  that's  gone. 

Gon.  I  have  inly  wept. 

Or  should  have  spoke  ere   this.     Look  down,  you 

gods. 
And  on  this  couple  drop  a  blessed  crown; 
For  it  is  you,  that  have  chalk'd  forth  the  way 
Which  brought  us  hither ! 

Alon,  I  say,  Amen,  Gonzalol 

Gon.  Was  Milan   thrust   from  Milan,    that  his 
issue 
Should  become  kings  of  Naples  ?  O,  rejoice 
Beyond  a  common  joy ;  and  set  it  down 
With  gold  on  lasting  pillars :  In  one  voyage 
Did  Claribel  her  husband  find  at  Tunis ; 
And  Ferdinand,  her  brother,  found  a  wife. 
Where  he  himself  was  lost ;  Prosper©  his  dukedom, 
In  a  poor  isle ;  and  all  of  us,  ourselves. 
When  no  man  was  his  owa* 
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Alon.  Give  me  your  hands  : 

[To  Fer.  and  Mir. 
Let  grief  and  sorrow  still  embrace  his  heart. 
That  doth  not  wish  you  joy ! 

Gon.  Be't  so !  Amen ! 

Re-enter  Ariel,  with  ^/e6  Master  and  Boatswain 

amazedly  following. 

O  look,  sir,  look,  sir ;  here  are  more  of  us ! 
Iprophesied,  if  a  gallows  were  on  land. 
This  fellow  could  not  drown :  Now,  blasphemy. 
That    swear^st   grace   overboard,   not   an   oath    on 

shore? 
Hast  thou  no  mouth  by  land  ?  What  is  the  news  ? 
Boats.  The  best  news   is,  that  we  have  safely 
found 
Our  kine,  and  company :  tlic  next  our  ship, — 
Which,  out  three  glasses  since,  we  gave  out  split,-^- 
Is  tight,  and  yare,  and  bravely  rigg*d,  as  when 
We  first  put  out  to  sea. 

Ari.  Sir,  all  this  service! 

Have  I  done  since  I  went.  >  Aside. 

Pro.  My  tricksy  spirit ! ' } 

Alon.  These  are  not  natural  events;    they 
strengthen, 
From  strange   to   stranger: — Say,    how  came  you 
hither? 
Boats.  If  I  did  think,  sir,  I  were  well  awake, 
I'd  strive  to  tell  you.     We  were  dead  of  sleep,* 
And  (how,  we  know  not,)  iall  clapp'd  under  hatches, 

'  My  tricksy  gpirit  f]    Is,  my  clever,  adroit  spirit.  Shakspeare 
uses  the  same  word  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

4 dead  of  sleep^    Thus  the  old  copy.     Modem  editors 

•osleq). 

Mr.  Malone  says,  **  On  sleep"  was  the  ancient 
ology. 
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IVhere,   but  even  now,  with   strange  and  several 

noises 
[>f  roaring,  shrieking,  howling,  gingling  chains, 
^d  more  diversity  of  sounds,  all  horrible, 
iVe  were  awak'd ;  straitway,  at  libeity : 
IVhere  we,  in  all  her  trim,  freshly  beheld 
^ur  royal,  good,  and  gallant  ship ;  our  master 
Capering  to  eye  her :  On  a  trice,  so  please  you^ 
Bven  in  a  dream,  were  we  divided  from  them, 
\nd  were  brought  moping  hither. 

Ari.  Was't  well  done  ?  1 

Pro.  Bravely,  my  diligence.   Thou  shalt  >  Aside- 
he  free.  } 

Alon.  This  is  as  strange  a  maze  as  e^er  men  trod : 
^Lud  there  is  in  this  business  more  than  nature 
Was  ever  conduct  of:*  some  oracle 
Must  rectify  our  knowledge. 

Pro.  Sir,  my  liege. 

Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on 
The  strangeness  of  this  business  :^  at  pick'd  leisure. 
Which  shall  be  shortly,  single  I'll  resolve  you 
(Which  to  you  shall  seem  probable,)^  of  every 
These  happened  accidents :  till  when,  be  cheeriul, 
And   think  of    each   thing   well. —  Come    hither, 
spirit ;  [Aside. 

Set  Cahban  and  his  companions  free : 
Untie  the  spell.  [Exit  Ariel.]  How  fares  my  gra- 
cious sir  ? 

*  —  conduct  qf:'\     Conduct  for  conductor. 

Conduct  is  yet  used  in  the  same  sense :  the  person  at  Cam- 
bridge who  reads  prayers  in  King's  and  in  Trinity  College  Cha- 
pels, is  still  so  8tyle(L    Hsnlbt. 

^  —  mth  beating  on 

The  stran^enciSf  SccJ]  Beating  may  mean  hammerings  work- 
uig  in  the  mind,  dwelling  long  upon. 

^  (  Which  to  you  shall  seem  probable, )]  I  will  inform  jrou  how 
d  these  wooderfbl  accidents  have  tu^ppened;  which,  though  they 
appear  to  you  strange,  will  then  seem  probable.    Malonb. 
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There  are  yet  missing  of  your  company 
Some  few  odd  lads,  that  you  remember  not. 

Re-enter  Ariel,   driving  in  Caliban,  Stephano, 
and  Trinculo,  in  their  stolen  Apparel. 

Ste.  Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and  let  no 
man  take  care  for  himself;  for  all  is  but  fortune : — 
Coragio,  bully-monster,  Coragio!* 

Trin.  If  these  be  true  spies  which  I  wear  in  my 
head,  here's  a  goodly  sight. 

Cal.  O  Setebos,  these  be  brave  spirits,  indeed ! 
How  fine  my  master  is !  I  am  afraid 
He  Will  chastise  me. 

Seb.  Ha,  ha; 

What  things  are  these,  my  lord  Antonio ! 
Will  money  buy  them  ? 

j4nt.  Very  like ;  one  of  them 
Is  a  plain  fisl\,^  and,  no  doubt,  marketable. 

Pro.  Mark  but  the  badges  of  these  men,  my  lords, 
Then   say,    if  they    be    true  :^— This   mis-shapen 

knave. 
His  mother  was  a  witch ;  and  one  so  strong 
That  could  control  the  moon,^  make  flows  and  ebbs, 

" Coragio !]     An  exclamation  of  encouragement. 

*>  Is  a  plain  fish,]  That  is,  plainly,  evidently  a  fish.  So»  in 
Fletcher's  Scorjiful  Lady^  "  that  visible  beast,  the  butler,**  means 
the  butler  who  is  visiUy  a  beast.    M.  Mason. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  shape  which  our  author  designed 
to  bestow  on  his  monster.  That  he  has  hands,  legs,  &c.  we  gih 
ther  from  the  remarks  of  Trinculo,  and  other  circumstances  in 
the  plav.  How  then  is  he  plainly  ajishf  Perhi^  Shak^peart 
himself  had  no  settled  ideas  concerning  the  form  of  Calikan. 

Stssvbns* 

' true ;]    That  is,  honest.  A  true  man  is,  in  the  language 

of  that  time,  opposed  to  a  thief. 

^  His  mother  toas  a  xvitch;  and  one  so  strong 
That  could  control  the  moon^  Sec']  This  was  the  phraseology  ef 
the  times.   After  the  statute  against  xvitcheSf  rerenge  or  igneraDce 

9 
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And  deal  in  her  command,  without  her  power  :^ 
These  three  have  robb'd  me :  and  this  demi-dcvil 
(For  he's  a  bastard  one,)  had  plotted  with  them 
To  take  my  life :  two  of  these  fellows  you 
Must  know,  and  own  ;  this  thing  of  darkness  1 
Acknowledge  mine. 

CaL  I  shall  be  pinch'd  to  death » 

A  Ion.  Is  not  this  Stephano,  my  drunken  butler  ? 
Seb.  He  is  drunk  now :  where  had  he  wine  r 
Alon.   And    Trinculo    is   reeHng    ripe:    Where 
should  they 
Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  them  ?  ^ — 
How  cam'st  thou  in  this  pickle  r 

Trin.  I  have  been  in  such  a  pidcle,  since  I  saw 

frequently  induced  people  to  charge  those  against  whom  they  har- 
boured resentment,  or  entertained  prejudices,  with  tlie  crime  of 
witchcraft,  which  had  just  then  been  declared  a  capital  offence. 
In  our  ancient  reporters  are  several  cases  where  persons  charged 
in  this  manner  sought  redress  in  the  courts  of  law.  And  it  is- re- 
markable in  all  of  them,  to  the  scandalous  imputation  of  being 
voUches^  the  term a  strong  one,  is  constantly  added.  In  Mi- 
chaelmas Term,  9  Car.  I.  the  point  was  settled  that  no  action 
could  be  supported  on  so  general  a  charge,  and  that  the  epithet 
strong  did  not  inforce  the  other  words.  In  this  instance^  I  be- 
fieve,  the  opinion  of  the  people  at  large  was  not  in  unison  with  the 
sages  in  Westminster  Hall.  Several  of  these  cases  are  collected 
together  in  I.  Viner.  422.    Reed. 

^  And  deal  in  her  command^  without  her  power :]  I  suppose 
Prospero  means,  that  Sycorax^  with  less  general  power  than  the 
moon,  could  produce  the  same  efiects  on  the  sea.    Steevens. 

*  And  Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe  :  tuhere  should  they 
Find  this  grand  liquor  tnat  hath  gilded  thenif]  Shakspeare, 
lo  be  sure,  wrote— grand  'lixir,  alluding  to  the  grand  Elixir  of 
the  alehyroists,  which  they  pretend  would  restore  youth  and  con- 
fer immortality.  This,  as  they  said,  being  a  preparation  of  gold, 
they  called  Aurum  potabile  ;  which  Shaki^eare  alluded  to  in  the 
'moid  gilded.  But  the  joke  here  is  to  insinuate  that,  notwithstand- 
iag  all  the  boasts  of  the  chemists,  sack  was  the  only  restorer  of 
jfOttth  and  bestower  of  immortality.    Warburton. 

As  the  alchymist's  Elixir  was  supposed  to  be  a  liquor,  the  old 
reading  vurr  standi  and  the  allusion  holds  good  without  any  al- 
teration*   Steevens. 
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you   last,  that,  I  fear  me,  will  never  out  of  my 
bones :  I  shall  not  fear  fly-blowing.  * 

.Seb.  Why,  how  now,  Stephano  ? 

Stc.  O,  touch  me  not ;    I  am  not  Stephano,  but 
a  cramp. ^ 

Pro.  You'd  be  king  of  the  isle,  sirrah  ? 

Ste.  I  should  have  been  a  sore  one  then.^ 

Alon.  This  is  as  strange  a  thing  as  e*er  I  look'd 
on.  [Pointing  to  Caliban. 

Pro.  He  is  as  disproportion^  in  his  manners, 
As  in  his  shape : — Gro,  sirrah,  to  my  cell ; 
Take  with  you  your  companions ;  as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handsomely. 

Cal.  Ay,  that  I  will ;  and  I'll  be  wise  hereafter, 
And  seek  for  grace :  What  a  thrice-double  ass 
Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god, 
And  worship  this  dull  fool  ? 

Pro.  Go  to ;  away ! 

Alon.  Hence,  and  bestow   your  luggs^   where 
you  found  it. 

Seb.  Or  stole  it,  rather. 

lE.veimt  Cal.  Ste.  and  Triv 

P7'o.  Sir,  I  invite  your  highness,  and  your  train^^ 
To  my  poor  cell :  where  you  shall  take  your  rest 
For  this  one  night ;  which  (part  of  it,)  I'll  waste 
With  such  discourse,  as,  I  not  doubt,  shall  make  i^ 
Go  quick  away :  the  story  of  my  life. 
And  the  particular  accidents,  gone  by, 

^^—fly-blowing.]  This  pickle  alludes  to  their  plunge  inU^ 
the  stinking  pool :  and  picklijig  preserves  meat  fromJly^lEmMg. 

^ but  a  cramp,]  i.  e.  lam  all  over  a  cramp.    Prospers 

had  ordered  Ariel  to  shorten  up  their  sinews  with  aged  crawipSm 
Touch  me  not  alludes  to  the  soreness  occasioned  by  them. 

7  /  should  have  been  a  sore  one  then."]  The  same  quibble  occurs 
afterwards  in  the  Second  PartqfKin^  Henrjf  VI:  "  Mass,  *tiriH 
be  sore  law  then,  for  he  was  thrust  m  the  mouth  with  a  spear, 
and  'tis  not  whole  yet.''  Stephano  also  alludes  to  die  joret 
about  him.    Steevens, 
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Since  I  came  to  this  isle :  And  in  the  mom> 
I'll  bring  you  to  your  ship;  and  so  to  Naples, 
Where  I  have  hope  to  see  the  nuptial 
Of  these  our  dear-beloved  solemnized ; 
And  thence  retire  me  to  my  Milan,  where 
Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave, 

Alon.  I  long 

To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  must 
Take  the  ear  strangely. 

Pro.  I'll  deliver  all ; 

And  promise  you  calm  seas,  auspicious  gales. 
And  sail  so  expeditious,  that  shall  catch 
Your  royal  fleet  far  off. — My  Ariel ;— chick, — 
That  is  thy  chaise ;  then  to  the  elements 
Be  free,  and  fare  thou  well ! — [aside -1^     Please  you,, 
draw  near.  [Exeunt. 


VOL.  I. 


EPILOGUE. 


SPOKEN    BY  PROSPERO. 

NOJV  my  charms  are  all  o^erthrotwn^ 
And  what  strength  I  havens  mine  own  ; 
Which  is  most  faint :  noto  ^tis  true^ 
I  must  be  here  confoid  by  youy 
Or  sent  to  Naples :  Let  me  notj 
Since  I  have  my  dukedom  goty 
And  pardon  d  the  deceiver  j  dwell 
In  this  bare  island^  by  your  spell ; 
But  release  me  from  my  bandsj 
JVith  the  help  of  your  good  hands? 
Gentle  breath  of  yours  my  sails 
Must  filU  or  else  my  project  fails y 
Which  was  to  please :  Noxo  I  want 
Spirits  to  enforce^  art  to  enchant ; 
And  my  ending  is  despair ^ 
Unless  I  be  relievd  by  prayer  ;^ 
Which  pierces  so,  that  it  assaults 
Mercy  itself  and  frees  all  faults. 

Vith  the  help  of  your  good  haruUk^    By  your  applause,  by 

ling  hands.    Johnson. 

>ise  was  supposed  to  dissolve  a  spell.     Steevens. 

4nd  my  ending  is  despair^ 

Jnless  I  be  relieved  by  prayer;']      This  alludes  to  the  old 

is  told  of  the  despair  of  necronumcers  in  their  last  momeDtSi 

)f  the  efficacy  of  the  prayers  of  their  friends  for  them. 

Warburton^ 
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As  you  from  crimen  would  pardon^  d  be. 
Let  your  indulgence  set  we  free.^ 

'  It  is  observed  of  The  Tempest^  that  its  plan  is  regular ;  this 
le  author  of  The  Revisal  thinks,  what  I  think  too,  an  accidental 
feet  of  the  story,  not  intended  or  regarded  by  our  author.  But» 
hatever  might  be  Shakspeare's  intention  in  forming  or  adopting 
le  plot,  he  has  made  it  mstrumental  to  the  production  of  many 
[uunacters,  diversified  with  boundless  invention,  and  preserved 
ith  profound  skill  in  nature,  extensive  knowledge  of  opinions, 
nd  accurate  observation  of  life.  In  a  single  drama  are  here  ex- 
ibited  princes,  courtiers,  and  sailors,  all  speaking  in  their  real 
haracters.  There  is  the  agency  of  airy  spirits,  and  of  an  earthly 
oblin.  The  operations  of  magick,  the  tumults  of  a  storm,  the 
dventures  of  a  desert  island,  the  native  effusion  of  untaught  af- 
^on,  the  punishment  of  guilt,  and  the  final  happiness  of  the 
air  for  whom  our  passions  and  reason  are  equally  interested. 

Johnson. 
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VERONA* 
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*  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.]  Some  of  the  incMents  10 
this  play  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  The  Arcadia^ 
Book  I.  chap.  vi.  where  P^rocles  consents  to  head  the  Helots. 
(The  Arcadia  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany, Aug.  23d,  1588.)  The  love  adventure  of  Julia  resembles 
that  of  Viola  in  Txvelfih  Nighty  and  is,  indeed,  common  to  many 
of  the  ancient  novels.     Steevens. 

Mrs.  Lenox  observes,  and  I  think  not  improbably,  that  the, 
story  of  Proteus  and  Jidia  might  be  taken  from  a  similar  one  in 
the  Diana  of  George  of  Montemai/or. — "  This  pastoral  romance,'^ 
says  she,  '*  was  translated  from  the  Spanish  in  Shakspeare's  time.'* 
I  have  seen  no  earlier  translation  than  that  of  Bartholomew  Yon^, 
who  dates  his  dedication  in  November,  1598;  and  Meres,  in  his 
Wii*s  Treasury^  printed  the  same  year,  expressly  mentions  the 
Tvoo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Indeed  Montemayor  was  translated 
two  or  three  years  before,  by  one  Thomas  Wilson ;  but  this  work^ 
I  am  persuaded,  was  never  published  entirely ;  perhaps  some 
parts  of  it  were,  or  the  tale  might  have  been  translated  by  others. 
However,  Mr.  Steevens  says,  very  truly,  that  this  kind* of  love- 
adventure  is  frequent  in  the  old  novelists.    Farmer. 

There  is  no  earlier  translation  of  the  Diana  entered  on  the 
books  of  the  Stationers*  Company,  than  that  of  B.  Younge,  Sept. 
1598.  Many  translations,  however,  afler  they  were  licensed^ 
were  capriciously  suppressed.  Among  others,  **  The  Decameron 
of  Mr.  John  Boccacc,  Florentine,*'  was  "  recalled' by  my  lord  of 
Canterbury's  commands.'*     Steevens. 

It  is  observnble  (I  know  not  for  what  cause)  that  the  style  of 
this  comedy  is  less  figurative,  and  more  natural  and  unaffected, 
than  the  greater  part  of  this  author's,  though  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  first  he  wrote.    Pope. 

It  may  very  well  be  doubted  whether  Shakspeare  had  any  other 
iiand  iu  this  play  than  the  enlivening  it  with  some  speeches  and 
lines  thrown  in  here  and  there,  which  are  easily  distinguished,  as 
being  of  a  different  stamp  from  the  rest.     Hanmer. 

To  this  observation  of  Mr.  Pope,  which  is  very  just,  Mr.  Theo- 
bald has  added,  that  this  is  one  of  Shakspeare's  xvorst  plays^  and 
is  less  corrupted  than  any  other.  Mr.  Upton  peremptorily  deter- 
mines, that  if  a  Jty  proof  can  be  drawn  from  manner  and  stylCf  this 
play  must  be  sent  packings  and  seek  for  its  parent  elsewhere*  Horn 
otherkise^  says  he,  do  painters  distinguish  copies  from  originahf 
and  have  not  authors  their  peculiar  style  and  manner,Jromwhicha 
true  critic  can  form  as  unerring  judgment  as  a  painter?  lam 
afraid  this  illustration  of  a  critic's  science  will  not  prove  what  is  de- 
sired. A  painter  knows  a  copy  from  an  original  by  fules  somewhat 
resembling  those  by  which  critics  know  a  translation,  which,  if 
it  be  literal,  and  literal  it  must  be  to  resemble  the  copy  of  a  pic- 
ture, will  be  easily  distinguished.    Copies  are  known  from  ongi- 


ludf,  etelk  when  the  paintei^  copies  his  own  picture ;  so,  if  an 
anthor  should  literally  translate  his  work,  he  would  lose  the  man- 
ner of  an  original. 

Mr.  Upton  confounds  the  copy  of  a  picture  with  the  imitation  of 
a  painter's  manner.  Copies  are  easily  known ;  but  eoed  imitations 
are  not  detected  with  equal  certainty,  and  are,  by  the  best  judges, 
often  mistaken.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  writer  has  alwayspeculi- 
•rities  equally  distine^uishable  with  those  of  the  painter,  llie  pe« 
collar  manner  of  each  arises  from  the  desire,  natural  to  every  per- . 
former,  of  facilitating  his  subsequent  work  by  recurrence  to  hii 
former  ideas ;  this  recurrence  produces  that  repetition  which  it 
called  habit  The  painter,  whose  work  is  partly  intellectual  and 
partly  manual,  has  habits  of  the  mind,  the  eye,  and  the  hand  ; 
tbm  writer  has  only  habits  of  the  mind.  Yet,  some  painters  havtt 
difiered  as  much  m>m  themselves  as  from  any  other ;  and  I  have 
been  told,  that  there  is  little  resemblance  between  the  first  works 
cif  Raphael  and  the  last.  The  same  variation  may  be  expected  in 
writers ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  it  seems,  that  they  are  less  subject 
to  habit,  the  difference  between  their  works  may  be  yet  greater. 

But  by  the  internal  marks  of  a  composition  we  may  discover  thft 
author  with  probability,  though  seldom  with  certainty.  When  I 
read  this  play  I  cannot  but  think  that  I  find,  both  in  the  serious 
and  ludicrous  scenes,  the  language  and  sentiments  of  Shakspeare. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  one  of  his  most  powerful  effusions ;  it  hais  nei- 
ther many  diversities  of  character,  nor  striking  delineations  of 
life ;  but  it  abounds  in  yy^fMci  beyond  most  of  his  plays,. and  few 
have  more  lines  or  passages,  which,  singly  considered,  ara 
eminently  beautiful.  1  am  yet  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  not 
▼ery  successfol^  and  suspect  that  it  has  escaped  corruption,  only 
because  beinf^seldom  {uayed,  it  was  less  exposed  to  the  hazards 
of  transcription.    Johnson. 

lliis  comedyt  I  believe,  was  written  in- 1595.    Malons. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Duke  of  Milan^  father  to  Silvia. 
P*  ^  ^  ^  I  Gentkfnen  of  Verona. 

Antonio,  father  to  Proteus. 
Tliurio,  a  fooUsh  rival  to  Valentine. 
Eglamore,  agent  for  Silvia,  in  her  escape. 
S^eed^  a  clowmsn  servant  to  Valentine. 
LAunce,  servant  to  Proteus. 
Piinthino,  servant  to  Antonio. 
Hosty  where  Julia  lodges  in  Milan. 
Out'laws. 

Julia,  a  lady  of  Verona,  beloved  by  Proteus. 
Silvia,  the  duk^s  daughter,  beloved  by  Valentine. 
Lucetta,  waiting-woman  to  Julia. 

Servants,  musicians. 

SCENE,  sometimes  m  Verona ;  sometimes  in  Milan; 
and  on  the  frontiers  of  Mantua. 

Of  these  characters  the  old  copy  has — ProtAeus ;  but  this  is 
merely  the  aatiquated  mode  of  spelling  Proteus.  Shakspeare's 
character  was  so  called,  from  his  disposition  to  change ;  and  Pan* 
thino^  in  the  enumeration  of  characters  in  the  old  copy,  is  called 
Panthion,  but  in  the  play,  always  Panthino. 
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VERONA. 


ACT  I. 
SCENE  I.  An  open  place  in  Verona, 

Enter  Valentine  and  Proteus. 

Val.  Cease  to  persuade,  my  loving  Proteus ; 
Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits  ; 
Wer't  not,  aflfection  chains  thy  tender  days 
To  the  sweet  glances  of  thy  honoured  love, 
I  rather  would  entreat  thy  compahy. 
To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad. 
Than  living  dully  sluggardiz'd  at  home. 
Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness.^ 
But,  since  thou  lov'st,  love  still,  and  thrive  therein, 
Even  as  I  would,  when  I  to  love  begin. 

Pro.  Wilt  thou  be  gone  ?  Sweet  Valentine,  adieu! 
Think  on  thy  Proteus,  when  thou,  haply,  seest 
Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  tliy  travel ; 
Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  happiness. 
When   thou   dost   meet  good   hap;   and,   in  thy 

danger,  ' 

If  ever  danger  do  environ  thee, 

' shapeless  idleness.]   The  expression  is  fine,  as  implying 

that  idlenessjoTevenXs  the  giving  any  form  or  character  to  the 
manners.    Warburton. 
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Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers. 
For  I  will  be  thy  bead's-man^  Valentine. 

Val.  And  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  success. 

Pro.  Upon  some  book  I  love,  I'll  pray  for  thee. 

Val.  That's  on  some  shallow  story  of  deep  love. 
How  young  Leander  cross'd  the  Hellespont.^ 

Pro.  That's  a  deep  story  of  a  deeper  love  ; 
For  he  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love. 

Val.  'Tis  true  ;  for  you  are  over  boots  in  love. 
And  yet  you  never  swam  the  Hellespont. 

Pro.  Over    the   boot3  ?    nay,  give  me  not  the 
boots.' 

Val.  No^  I'll  not,  for  it  boots  thee  not. 

Pro.  What? 

Val.  To  be 

In  love,  where  scorn  is  bought  with  groans ;  coy 

looks. 
With  heart-sore  siehs  ;  one  fading  moment's  mirths 
With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights  ; 
If  haply  won,  perhaps,  a  hapless  gain  ; 
If  lost,  why  dien  a  grievous  labour  won  ; 
However,  but  a  folly*  bought  with  wit, 

*  — —  some  shattdfoi  dory  of  deep  love^ 

How  yotmg  Leander  crossed  the  HeUe^pont.']  The  poem  cf 
MusauSf  endued  Hero  and  Leander,  is  meant.  Marlow's 
translation  of  th»  piece  was  extremely  popular,  and  deservedly  ap, 
many  of  Marlow's  lines  being  as  smooth  as  those  of  Dryden. 

3 ......  nay,  give  me  not  the  boots.]     A  proverbial  expression, 

though  now  disused,  signifying,  don't  make  a  laughing  stock  of 
me ;  don't  play  with  me. 

Perhi^  this  expression  took  its  origb  from  a  sport  the  coun^ 
people  in  Warwickshire  use  at  their  harvest-home,  where  one  sits 
as  judge  to  try  misdemeanors  committed  in  harvest,  and  the  punish- 
mentfor  the  men,  is  to  be  laid  on  a  bench,  and  slapped  on  the 
breech  with  a  pair  of  boots.  This  they  call  givin£  them  the  boots. 
The  boots^  however,  were  an  ancient  engine  of  torture  in  Scotland. 

4  Howeveff  but  ^J^f  &c.]  This  love  will  end  in  ajbolish 
action^  to  produce  whicn  you  are  long  to  spend  your  tod,  or  it  will 
end  in  the  loss  of  your  tt^ii^,  which  will  be  overpowered  by  the 
folly  of  love.    Johnson. 
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Or  else  a  wit  by  folly  vanquished. 

Pro.  So,  by  your  circumstance,  you  call  me  ibol. 

Val.  So,    by  your   circumstance,  I  fear,   you*ll 
prove. 

Pro.  'Tis  love  ^ou  cavil  at ;  I  am  not  love. 

Val.  Love  is  your  master,  for  he  masters  you : 
And  he  that  is  so  yoked  by  a  fool, 
Methinks  should  not  be  chronicled  for  wise. 

Pro.  Yet  writers  say.  As  in  the  sweetest  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  \n  the  finest  wits  of  2M, 

Val.  And  writers  say.  As  the  most  forward  bud 
I«  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow. 
Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  turn  d  to  folly ;  blasting  in  the  bud. 
Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime. 
And  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes. 
But  wherefore  waste  I  time  to  counsel  thee^ 
That  art  a  votary  to  fond  desire  ? 
Once  more  adieu  :  oiy  father  at  the  road 
Expects  my  coming,  there  to  see  me  shipp'd^ 

Pro.  And  thither  will  I  bring  thee,  Valentine, 

Val.  Sweet  Proteus,  no ;  now  let  us  take  our 
leave. 
At  Milan,*  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters. 
Of  thy  success  in  love,  and  what  news  else 
Betideth  here  in  absence  of  thy  friend ; 
And  J  likewise  will  visit  th,ee  with  min^. 

Pro.  All  happiness  bechance  to  th^  in  Milan  I 

Val.  As  much  to  you  at  home !  aad  60,  jarewelL 

[Esit  Valentine. 

Pro»  He  after  honour  hunts^  |  ^fter  love: 


<  At  Milan^  The  old  copy  has — To  Wisxt^  and  may  be  right 
^  To  MUan  " — may  here  be  intended  as  an  imperfect  sentence. 
I  am  now  bound  for  Milan;  or  let  "me  hear  from  thee  by  letters 
addreiMd  to  me  at  Milan.    Malohb. 
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He  leaves  his  friends,  to  dignify  them  more ; 
I  leave  myself,  my  friends,  and  all  for  love. 
Thou,  Julia,  thou  hast  metamorphosed  me ; 
Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  time. 
War  v^ith  good  counsel,  set  the  world  at  nought ; 
Made   wit   with   musing   weak,  .heart   sick   with 

thought. 

Enter  Speed.* 

Speed.  Sir  Proteus,  save  you  :  Saw  you  my  mas- 
ter? 
Pro,  But  now  he  parted  hence,  to  embark   for 

Milan. 
Speed.  Twenty  to  one  then,  he  is  shipped  already ; 
And  I  have  play'd  the  sheep,  in  losing  him. 

Pro.  Indeed  a  sheep  doth  very  often  stray. 
An  if  the  shepherd  be  awhile  away. 

Speed.  You  conclude  that  my  master  is  a  shep- 
herd then,  and  I  a  sheep  ? 
Pro.  I  do. 
Speed.  Why  then  my  horns  are  his  horns,  whether 

I  wake  or  sleep. 
Pro.  A  silly  answer,  and  fitting  well  a  sheep. 
Speed.  This  proves  me  still  a  sheep. 
Pro.  True  ;  and  thy  master  a  shepherd. 
Speed.  Nay,  that  I  can  deny  by  a  circumstance. 
Pi'O.  It  shall  go  hard,   but  I'll  prove  it  by  an- 
other. 
Speed.  The  shepherd  seeks  the  sheep,  and  not  the 
sheep  the  shepherd  ;  but  I  seek  my  master,  and  my 
master  seeks  not  me  :  therefore,  I  am  no  sheep. 
Pro.  Tlie  sheep  tor  fodder  follow  the  shepherd, 

^  Mr.  Pope's  opinion  that  thU  scene  was  interpoliited  bj  the 
players  seems  advanced  without  any  proo^  dniy  to  give  n  grentfr 

licence  to  criticism.    Johnson. 
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the  shepherd  for  food  follows  not  the  sheep  ;  thou 
for  wages  foUowest  thy  master,  thy  master  for  wages 
follows  not  thee  :  tlierefore,  thou  art  a  sheep. 

Speed.  Such  another  proof  will  make  me  cry  baa. 

Pro.  But  dost  thou  hear  ?  gav'st  thpu  my  letter 
to  Julia  ? 

Speed.  Ay,  sir :  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  letter 
to  her,  a  laced  mutton  ;^  and  she,  a  laced  mutton, 
gave  me,  a  lost  mutton,  nothing  for  my  labour ! 

Pro.  Here's  too  small  a  pasture  for  such  a  store 
of  muttons. 

Speed.  If  the  ground  be  overcharged,  you  were 
best  stick  her. 

Pro.  Nay,  in  that  you  are  astray;  'twere  best 
pound  you. 

Speed.  Nay,  sir,  less  than  a  pound  shall  serve  me 
for  carrying  your  letter. 

Pro.  You  mistake  ;  I  mean  the  pound,  a  pinfold. 

Speed.  From  a  pound  to  a  pin  ?  fold  it  over  and 
over, 
'Tis  threefold  too  little  for  carrying  a  letter  to  your 

lover. 

Pro.  But  what  said  she  ? '  did  she  nod  ? 

[Speed  nods. 

Speed,  h 

Pro.  Nod,  I ;  why,  that's  noddy .• 

Speed.  You  mistook,  sir  ;  I  say,  she  did  nod :  and 
you  ask  me,  if  she  did  nod  ;  and  I  say,  I. 

Pro.  And  that  set  together,  is — noddy. 


''  a  laced  mutton ;]  A  laced  mutton  was  in  our  author's  time  so 
established  a  term  for  a  courtezan,  that  a  street  in  Clerkenwell, 
which  was  much  irequentcd  by  women  of  the  town,  was  then 
caSkaA  Muiion-lane, 

•     I    ■  why  that*s  noddyO     Mr.  Steevens  says  noddy  mas  a 
gmme  at  corar,  but  this  ^y  upon  syllables  is  hardly  worth  exp 
plaining.    The  speakers  tnlena  to  fix  Ike  name  of  notkit^f  Aal  is, 
Jbol,  on  each  other. 
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Speed.  Now  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  set  it 
together,  take  it  for  your  pains. 

Pro.  No,  no,  you  shall  have  it  for  bearing  the 
letter. 

Speed.  Well,  I  perceive,  I  must  be  fain  to  bear 
with  you. 

Pro.  Why,  sir,  how  do  you  bear  with  me  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  sir,  the  letter  very  orderly ;  having 
nothing  but  the  word,  noddy,  for  my  pains. 

Pro.  Beshrew  me,  but  you  have  a  quick  wit. 

Speed.  And  yet  it  cannot  overtake  your  slow 
purse. 

Pro.  Come,  come,  open  the  matter  in  brief: 
What  said  she  ? 

Speed.  Open  your  purse,  that  the  money,  and  the 
matter,  may  be  both  at  once  delivered. 

Pro.  Well,  sir,  here  is  for  your  pains :  What 
said  she  ? 

Speed.  Truly,  sir,  I  think  you'll  hardly  win  her. 

Pro.  Why  ?  Could'st  thou  perceive  so  much  from 
her  ? 

Speed.  Sir,  I  could  perceive  nothing  at  all  from 
her ;  no,  not  so  much  as  a  ducat  for  delivering  your 
letter :  And  being  so  hard  to  me  that  brought  your 
mind,  I  fear,  she'll  prove  as  hard  to  you  in  telling 
her  mind.^  Give  her  no  token  but  stones ;  for 
she's  as  hard  as  steel. 

Pro.  .What,  said  she  nothing  ? 

Speed.  No,  not  so  much  as — take  this  Jor  thy 
pains.     To  testify  your  bounty,  I  thank  you,  you 


in  telling  her  mind.']  The  old  copjr  has  **  —in  tellipg 
your  mind'' — which  Mr.  Malone  thinks  is  right.  The  meaaing 
IS— SAe  being  so  hard  to  me  voho  toas  the  bearer  of  uaur  mind^  1 
fear  she  mUpr&oe  no  less  so  to  ytm^  fnhen  you  addreas  Aer  jfi/verios* 
The  opposition  is  between  irvughi  and  telling*. 
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hsLve  testem'd  me  ;^  in  requital  whereof,  henceforth 
cany  your  letters  yourself:  andso^  sir,  I'll  commend 
you  to  my  master. 

Pro.  Go,  go,  be  gone,  to  save  your  ship  from 
wreck; 
Wliich  cannot  perish,  having  thee  aboard. 
Being  desidned  to  a  drier  death  on  shore  :— 
I  must  go  send  some  better  messenger ; 
I  fear,  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines. 
Receiving  them  from  such  a  worthless  post. 

[^Eseunt 

SCENE  II. 

The  same.     Garden  of  Julia's  house^ 

Enter  Juua  and  Lucetta. 

Jul.  But  say,  Lucetta,  now  we  are  alone, 
Would'st  thou  then  counsel  me  to  fall  in  love  ? 
Zuc.  Ay,  madam ;  so  you  stumble  not  unheed- 

fuUy. 
Jul.  Of  all  the  fair  resort  of  gentlemen^ 
That  every  day  with  parle  encounter  me. 
In  thy  opinion,  which  is  worthiest  love  ? 

Luc.  Please  you,  repeat  their  names,  I'll  shew 
my  mind 
According  to  my  shallow  simple  skill. 
Jul.  What  think'st  thou  of  the   fair  Sir  Egla- 
mour?^ 

■  — — —  you  have  te8tern*d  me ;]  You  have  gratified  me  with  a 
ester^  testern^  or  tesien^  that  is,  with  a  sixpence.    Johnson. 

*  What  think' St  thou  of  the  fair  Sir  Eglamour?]  This  Sir 
E^mour  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  persona  dramatis  of 
he  same  name.  The  latter  lived  at  Milan,  and  had  vowed  "pure 
iiMlity"  upon  the  death  of  his  "  true  love/'  Perhaps  ^  E^ 
umr  was  once  the  common  cant  term  for  an  iniignificant  iiuh 
lorato. 
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Luc.  As  of  a  knight  well-spoken,  neat  and  fine; 
But,  were  I  you,  he  never  should  be  mine.' 

Jul.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  rich  M ercado  ? 

Luc.  Well  of  his  wealth ;  but  of  himself,  so,  so. 

Jul.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  gentle  Proteus  ? 

Luc.  Lord,  lord !  to  see  what  folly  reigns  in  us ! 

Jul.  How  now !  what  means  this  passion  at  his 
name? 

Luc.  Pardon,  dear  madam ;  'tis  a  passing  shamf) 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am. 
Should  censure  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen.* . 

Jul.  Why  not  on  Proteus,  as  of  all  the  rest  ? 

Luc.  Then  thus,  ■       of  many  good  I  think  him 
best. 

Jul.  Your  reason  ? 

Luc.  I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason ; 
I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  so. 

Jul.  And  would'st  thou  have  me  cast  my  love  on 
him  ? 

Luc.  Ay,  if  you  thought  your  love  not  cast  away. 

Jul.  Why,  he  of  all  the  rest  hath  never  mov'd  me. 

Luc.  Yet  he  of  all  the  rest,  I  think,  best  loves  ye. 

Jul.  His  little  speaking  shows  his  love  but  small. 

Luc.  Fire,  that  is  closest  kept,  bums  most  of  all. 

Jul.  They  do  not  love,  that  do  not  show  their 
love. 

Luc.  O,  they  love  least,  tliat  let  men  know  their 
love. 

Jul.  I  would,  I  knew  his  mind. 

Luc.  Peruse  this  paper,  madam. 

Jul.  To  Julia, — Say,  from  whom  ? 

Luc.  That  the  contents  will  shew. 

Jul.  Say,  say ;  who  gave  it  thee  ? 


^  Shbtdd  censure  tkiu^  &c«]     To  censure^  in  our  aathor's  timei 
generally  signified  to  give  one's  judgment. 

n 
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Luc.  Sir  Valentine's  page;    and  sent,    I  think, 
from  Proteus : 
He  would  have  given  it  you,  but  I,  being  in  the  way. 
Did  in  your  name  receive  it;  pardon  the  fault,  I  pray. 

Jul.  Now,  by  my  modesty,  a  goodly  broker !  * 
Dare  you  presume  to  harbour  wanton  lines  ? 
To  whisper  and  conspire  against  my  youth  ? 
Now,  trust  me,  'tis  an  office  of  great  worth, 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place. 
There,  take  the  paper,  see  it  be  retum'd  ; 
Or  else  return  no  more  into  my  sight. 

Luc.  To  plead  for  love  deserves  more  fee  tlian 
hate. 

Jul.  Will  you  be  gone  ? 

Luc.  That  you  may  ruminate.  \JEiXit. 

Jul.  And  yet,  I  would,  I  had  o'erlook'd  the  letter. 
It  were  a  shame  to  call  her  back  again, 
And  pray  her  to  a  fault  for  which  I  chid  her. 
What  fool  is  she,  that  knows  I  am  a  maid. 
And  would  not  force  the  letter  to  my  view  ? 
Since  maids,  in  modesty,  say  iVb,  to  that^ 
Which  they  would  have  the  profTercr  construe.  Ay. 
Fie,  fie !  how  wayward  is  this  foolish  love. 
That,  like  a  testy  babe,  will  scratch  the  nurse. 
And  presently,  all  humbled,  kiss  the  rod ! 
How  churlishly  I  chid  Lucetta  hence. 
When  willingly  I  would  have  had  her  here ! 
How  angrily  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown, 
When  inward  joy  enforced  my  heart  to  smile ! 
My  penance  is,  to  call  Lucetta  back, 
And  ask  remission  for  my  folly  past : — 
What  ho!  Lucetta! 

^  '  a  goodly  broker !]  A  broker  was  used  for  matchznaker, 
fometimes  tor  a  procuress.    Joh^sok. 

5  _..  My  Ko,  to  ihatf  SccJ]  A  paraphrase  on  the  old  proverb 
*'  Maids  say  nai/f  and  take  if 
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Re-enter  Lucetta. 


Luc.  What  would  your  ladyship? 

Jul.  Is  it  near  dinner  time  ? 

Luc>  I  wotdd  it  were ; 

That  you  might  kill  your  stomach  on  your  meat,* 
And  not  upon  your  maid. 

Jul.  What  is't  you  took  up 

So  gingerly  ? 

Luc.  Nothing. 

Jul.  Why  didst  thou  stoop  then? 

Luc.  To  take  a  paper  up  that  I  let  fall. 

,Jul.  And  is  that  paper  nothing. 

Luc.  Nothmg  concerning  me. 

Jul.  Then  let  it  lie  for  those  that  it  concerns. 

Luc.  Madam,  it  will  not  lie  where  it  concerns. 
Unless  it  have  a  false  interpreter. 

Jul.  Some  love  of   yours   hath  writ  to  you  in 
rhyme. 

Luc.  That  I  might  sing  it,  madam,  to  a  tune : 
G'we  me  a  note :  your  ladyship  can  set. 

Jul.  As  little  by  such  toys  as  may  be  possible : 
Best  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  Light  d  love. 

Luc.  It  is  too  heavy  for  so  light  a  tune. 

Jul.  Heavy  ?  belike,  it  hath^  some  burden  then. 

Luc.  Ay ;  and  melodious  were  it,  would  you  sing 
it. 

Jul.  And  why  not  you  ? 

Luc.  I  cannot  reach  so  high. 

Jul.  Let's  see  your  song ; — How  now,  minion  ? 

Luc.  Keep  tune  there  still,  so  you  Avill  sing  it  out : 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  do  not  like  this  tune; 

Jul.  You  do  not  ? 

5  — --  Stomach  on  your  meaty"]    Stomach  was  used  for  passim 
or  obstinacy.    Jobnson. 
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Luc*  No,  madam ;  it  is  too  sharp. 

Jul.  You,  minion,  are  too  saucy. 

Luc.  Nay,  now  you  are  too  flat. 
And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant  :^ 
There  wanteth  but  a  mean^  to  fill  your  song. 

Jul.  The  mean  is  drown*d  with  your  unruly  base. 

Luc.  Indeed,  I  bid  the  base  for  Proteus.® 

Jul.  This  babble  shall  not  henceforth  trouble  me. 
Here  is  a  coil  with  protestation  !— 

[Tears  the  letter. 
Go,  get  you  gone ;  and  let  the  papers  lie : 
You  would  be  fingering  them,  to  anger  me.     • 

Luc.  She  makes  it  strange ;  but  she  would  be  best 
pleas'd 
To  be  so  anger*d  with  another  letter.  [Exit. 

Jul.  Nay,  would  I  were  so  anger'd  with  the  same! 

0  hateful  hands,  to  tear  such  loving  words ! 
Injurious  wasps !  to  feed  on  such  sweet  honey. 
And  kill  the  bees,  that  yield  it,  with  your  stings ! 
m  kiss  each  several  paper  for  amends. 

And^  here  is  writ — kind  Julia  ; — unkind  Julia ! 
As  in  revenge  of  thy  ingratitude, 

1  throw  thy  name  against  the  bruising  stones. 
Trampling  contemptuously  on  thy  disdain. 
Look^lbre  is  writ — love-wounded  Proteus:--^ 
Poor'woimded  name!  my  bosom,  as  a  bed. 

Shall  lodge  thee,  till  thy  wound  be  throughly  heal'd ; 
And  thus  I  search  it  with  a  sovereign  kiss. 
But  twiee^  or  thrice,  was  Proteus  written  down  ? 
Be  calm,  good  wind,  blow  not  a  word  away, 
mi  I  have  found  each  letter  in  the  letter. 


'too  harsh  a  descant :]    Descant  is  a  term  in  music,  Bis» 
nifying  'in  ffeneral  that  kind  of  harmony  in  which  one  part  u 
iirokeD,  and  formed  into  a  kind  of  paraphrase  on  the  other. 
'  — —  but  a  mean,  &c.]  The  mean  is  the  tenor  in  music. 
'  To  lid  the  base  means  here,  I  believei  to  challenge  to  a  contest, 

Malone. 

11 
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Except  mine  own  name ;  that  some  whirlwind  bear 

Unto  a  ragged,  fearful,  hanging  rock. 

And  throw  it  dience  into  the  raging  sea  1 

Lo,  here  in  one  line  is  his  name  twice  writ,— 

Poor  forlorn  Proteus,  passionate  Proteus^ 

To  the  srveet  Julia  ;  that  I'll  tear  away ; 

And  yet  I  will  not,  sith  so  prettily 

He  couples  it  to  his  complaming  names ; 

Thus  will  I  fold  them  one  upon  another ; 

Now  kiss,  embrace,  contend,  do  what  you  will. 

Re-enter  Lucetta. 

Luc.  Madam,    dinner's  ready,   and  your  father 

stays. 
Jul.  Well,  let  us  go. 
Luc.  What,  shall  these  papers  lie  like  tell-tales 

here? 
Jul.  If  you  respect  them,  best  to  take  them  up. 
Luc.  Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down : 
Yet  here  they  shall  not  lie,  for  catching  cold.' 
Jul.  I  see  you  have  a  month's  mind  to  them.* 
Luc.  Ay,  madam,  you  may  say  what  sights  you 
see; 
I  see  things  too,  although  you  judge  I  wink. 
Jul.  Come,  come,  wilt  please  you  go  ? 

9  Yet  here  they  shall  7iot  lie^  for  catching  cold.]  i.  e.  led  th^ 
should  catch  cola.  This  mode  of  expression  is  not  freqoeiil  ^ 
Sbakspeare,  but  occurs  in  every  play  of  Beaumont  and  Flttoher* 

'  /  see^  you  have  a  month's  mmd  to  them.']     A  numtVs  nuni  * 
was  an  anniversary  in  times  of  popery.    There  was  also  a  yearns 
mind^  and  xveek^s  mind.    But  a  month*s  mind^  in  the  ritual  """* 
signi^es  not  desire  or  inclination,  but  remembrance. 
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SCENE  III. 

The  same.     A  room  in  Antonio's  Hotw. 

Enter  Antonio  and  PANXttiNOi 

Ant.  Tell  me,  Panthino,  what  sad  talk'  was  that^ 
Wherewitli  my  brother  held  you  in  the  cloister  ? 

Pa?i.  'Twas  of  his  nephew  Proteus,  your  son. 

Ant.  Why,  what  of  him  ? 

Pan.  Ho  wonder  d,  that  your  lordship 

Would  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home ; 
While  otlier  men,  of  slender  reputation/ 
Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out : 
Some,  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  there ; 
Some,  to  discover  islands  far  away  ;* 
Some,  to  the  studious  universities. 
For  any,  or  for  all  these  exercises. 
He  said,  that  Proteus,  your  son,  was  meet : 
And  did  request  me,  to  importune  you. 
To  let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home. 
Which  would  be  great  inpeachment  to  his  age,* 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 

Ani.  Nor  need'st  thou  much  imp6rtune  me  to  that 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering. 
I  have  consider  d  well  his  loss  of  time ; 
And  how  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  man. 
Not  being  tiy'd,  and  tutor'd  in  the  world : 

tfAai  sad  talk  —  ]  Sad  h  the  same  as  grave  or  serious, 
offender  reputation,]  i.  c.  who  are  thought  slightly  oC 
«  some  to  discover  islands  Jar  axvat/  ;]  In  Shakspeare's  tune, 
voyages  for  the  discoyeiy  of  the  islands  of  America  were  much  in 
vogue.  And  the  notB  o£  the  hest  families  in  England,  went  vei/ 
frequently  on.  these  adventures.    Warbvrton. 

*  — —  ^eat  unpieachment  to  his  oje,]  Imfestehmerd^  i.  e«  n* 
proach  or  tmputution. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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Experience  is  by  industrv  atchiev'd, 

And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time  : 

Then,  tell  me,  whither  were  I  best  to  send  him  ? 

Pan.  I  think,  your  lordsliip  is  not  ignorant. 
How  his  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 
Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court.^ 

Aiit.  I  know  it  well. 

Pan.  'Twere  good,    I  think,  your  lordship  sent 
him  thither : 
There  shall  he  practise  tilts  and  tournaments. 
Hear  sweet  discourse,  converse  witli  nol^lemen  ; 
And  be  in  eye  of  every  exercise. 
Worthy  his  youth  ana  nobleness  of  birth. 

Ant.  I  like  thy  counsel ;  well  hast  thou  advisM  ? 
And,  that  thou  may'st  perceive  how  well  I  like  it. 
The  execution  of  it  shall  make  known  ; 
Even  with  the  speediest  execution 
I  will  dispatch  him  to  the  emperor  s  court. 

Pan.  To-morrow,   may  it  please   you,  Don  Al- 
phonso. 
With  other  gentlemen  of  good  esteem. 
Are  journeying  to  salute  the  emperor. 
And  to  commend  their  service  to  his  will. 


^  Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court.']  Shakspeare  has  been 
guilty  of  no  mistake  in  placing  the  emperor's  court  at  Milan  in  this 
play.  Several  of  the  first  German  emperor's  held  their  courts 
there  occasionally,  it  being,  at  that  time,  their  immediate  propertfi 
and  the  chief  town  of  their  Italian  dominions.  Some  of  then 
were  crowned  kines  of  Italy  at  Milan,  before  they  received  the 
imperial  crown  at  llome.  Nor  has  the  poet  fallen  into  any  contnr 
diction  by  giving  a  duke  to  Milan  at  the  same  time,  that  the  em- 
peror held  his  court  there.  The  first  dukes  of  that,  and  aD  the 
other  great  cities  in  Italy,  were  not  sovereign  princes,  as  they  af- 
terwards became ;  but  were  merely  governors,  or  viceroys,  ua- 
4er  the  emperors,  and  removeable  at  their  pleasure.  Such  was 
the  DuJce  of  iVft2an.  mentioned  in  this  play.  Mr.  M.  Mason  addi, 
that.'*  during  the  wars  in  Itahr  between  Francis  L  and  Clulries 
V.  the  latter  frequently  resided  at  Milan.*'    Stjbbvs^s. 
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.  Good  company;  with  them  shall  Proteus  go: 
a  good  time,^ — now  will  we  break  with  him.' 

Enter  Proteus. 

'.  Sweet  love  !  sweet  lines  !  sweet  life ! 

s  her  hand^  the  agent  of  her  heart ; 

s  her  oath  for  love,  her  honour  s  pawn  : 

t  our  fathers  would  applaud  our  loves, 

1  our  happiness  with  their  consents  ! 

renly  Julia ! 

.  How  now  ?  what  letter  are  you  reading  there  ? 

u  May't  please  your  Lordship^  'tis  a  word  or 

two 
(nmendation  sent  from  Valentine, 
r  d  by  a  friend  that  came  from  him. 
'.  Lend  me  the  letter ;  let  me  see  what  news. 
).  There  is  no  news,  my  lord ;  but  that  he  writes 
lappily  he  lives,  how  well-belov'd, 
laily  graced  by  the  emperor  ; 
ng  me  with  him,  partner  of  his  fortune. 
N  And  how  stand  you  affected  to  his  wish  ? 
>.  As  one  relying  on  your  lordship's  will, 
lol  depending  on  his  fiiendly  wish.  ^ 

N  My  will  is  something  sorted  with  his  wish : 
not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed ; 
hat  I.  will,  I  will,  and  thei'e  an  end. 
resolv'd  that  thou  shalt  spend  some  time 
Valentinus  in  the  emperor's  court ; 
maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives, 
exhibition  ^  shalt  thou  have  from  me. 
3rrow  be  in  readiness  to  go  : 

—  in  good  time,]    In  good  time  was  the  old  expression 
jmething  happened  that  suited  the  thing  in  hand. 

—  now  xcill  voe  break  imth  Aim.]    That  is,  break  the  matter 

*e  exhibition  — -]  i.  e.  allowance. 
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Excuse  it  not,  for  I  am  pe^cmpto^}^ 

Pro.  My  lord,  I  cannot  be  so  soon  provided ; 
Please  you,  deliberate  a  day  or  two. 

Ant.  Look,  what  thou  want'st^  shall  be  sent  after 
thee  : 
No  more  of  stay  ;  to-morrow  thou  must  go.— 
Come  on,  Panthino  ;  you  shall  be  employ*d 
To  hasten  on  his  expedition. 

[Exeunt  Ant.  and  Pan. 

Pro.  Thus  have  I  shunned  the  fire,  for  fear  of 
burning  ; 
And  drench*d  me  in  the  sea,  where  I  am  drown'd : 
I  fear'd  to  shew  my  father  Julia's  letter, 
Lest  he  should  take  exceptions  to  my  love ; 
And  witli  the  vantage  of  mine  own  excuse 
Hath  he  excepted  most  against  my  love. 
O,  how  this  spring  of  love  resemblefth* 

The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day ; 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun^ 

And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away ! 

Re-enter  Panthino* 

Pan.  Sir  Proteus,  your  father  calls  for  you ; 
He  is  in  haste,  therefore,  I  pray  you,  go. 

Pro.  Why,  this  it  is  !  my  heart  aocordg  thereto ; 
And  yet  a  thousand  times  it  answers,  no.    \Ex€UMt^ 

'  Resembleth  is  here  used  as  a  quadrisyDabl«><W  if  ft  mwMmAt' 
ten  resembeleih.  Shakspeare  takes  the  same  liberQr  with  w$tkf 
other  words,  in  which  /,  or  r,  is  subjoined  to  another  €Oommaa$. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.  Milan.    An  Apartment  in  the  Duke*s 

Palace. 

Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 

Speed.  Sir,  your  glove. 

VdL  Not  mine  ;  my  gloves  are  on. 

Speed.  Why  then  this  may  be  yours,  for  this  is 
but  one.* 

Val.  Ha !  let  me  see  c  ay,  give  it  me,  it's  mine  :— 
Sweet  ornament  that  decks  ^  thing  divine ! 
Ah  Silvia !  Silvia ! 

Speed.  Madam  Silvia  !  madam  Silvia ! 

Val.  How  now,  sirrah  ? 

Speed.  She  is  not  within  hearing,  sir. 

Val.  Why,  sir,  who  bade  you  call  her  ? 

Speed.  Your  worship,  sir ;  or  else  I  mistook. 

Val.  Well,  youll  still  be  too  forward. 

Speed.  And  yet  I  was  last  chidden  for  being  too 
slow. 

Val.  Go  to,  sir ;   tell  me,  do  you  know  madam 
Silvia  ? 

Speed.  She  that  your  worship  loves  ? 

Val.  Why,  how  know  you  that  I  am  in  love  r 

Speed.  Marry,  by  these  special  marks :  First, 
you  have  learned,  like  sir  Proteus,  to  wreath  your 
aims  like  a  male-content ;  to  relish  a  love-song,  like 
a  Robin-red-breast ;  to  walk  alone,  like  one  that 
had  the  pestilence  ;  to  sigh,  like  a  school-boy  that 
had  lost  his  A.  B.  C ;  to  weep,  like  a  young  wench 

*  VaL  Not  mine  ;  muglo'oes  are  on. 
Speed.  Why  then  ihts  may  heyours^Jbr  this  U  hU  one.]     It 
should  seem  from  this  passage,  that  the  word  one  wa8  anciently 
pronounced  as  if  it  were  written  on. 
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that  had  buried  her  graudam :  to  fast^  like  one  that 
takes  diet ;  ^  to  watch^  Uke  one  that  fears  robbing ; 
to  speak  puhng,  like  a  beggar  at  Hallourmas/  You 
were  wont^  when  you  laughed,  to  crow  like  a  cock ; 
when  you  walked,  to  walk  like  one  of  the  lions ; 
when  you  fasted,  it  was  presently  after  dinner; 
when  you  looked  sadly,  it  was  for  want  of  money : 
and  now  you  are  metamorphosed  with  a  mistress, 
that,  when  I  look  on  you,  I  can  hardly  think  you 
my  master. 

V^al.  Arc  all  these  things  perceived  in  me  ? 

Speed.  They  are  all  perceived  without  you. 

J^al.  Without  me  ?  they  cannot. 

Speed.  Without  you?  nay,  thafs  certain,  for, 
without  you  were  so  simj^le,  none  else  would  :*  but 
you  are  so  without  these  follies,  that  these  follies  are 
within  you,  and  shine  through  you  like  the  water  in 
an  urinal ;  that  not  an  eye,  that  sees  you,  but  is  a 
physician  to  comment  on  your  malady. 

Val.  But  tell  me,  dost  thou  know  my  lady  Silvia  ? 

Speed.  She,  that  you  gaze  on  so,  as  she  sits  at 
supper? 

l^al.  Hast  thou  observed  that  ?  even  she  I  mean. 

Speed.  Why,  sir,  I  know  her  not. 

Val.  Dost  thou  know  her  by  my  gazing  on  her, 
and  yet  knowest  her  not  ? 

Speed.  Is  she  not  hard  favoured,  sir  ? 

I^fl/.  Not  so  fair,  boy,  as  well  favoured. 

Speed.  Sir,  I  know  that  well  enough. 

P^al.  What  dost  thou  know  ? 


takes  diet ;]  is  under  a  regimen, 

Halloumias.']  This  is  about  the  feast  of  All-Saints,  when 
the  poor  people  in  Staffordshire ^  and  perhaps  in  other  country 
places,  go  from  parish  to  parish  a  souling  as  they  call  it ;  i.  e.  beg- 
ging and  puling  (or  singing  small,  as  Bailey^s  Diet,  explains 
puling^)  for  souUcahes^  or  any  good  thing  to  make  them  merry. 
5  — —  7io7?c  else  xvoidd:2  None  else  would  be  so  simple. 
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Speed.  That  she  is  not  so  fair,  as  (of  you)  well 
favoured. 

VaL  I  mean,  that  her  beauty  is  exquisite,  but 
her  favour  infinite. 

Speed.  That's  because  tlie  one  is  painted,  and  th6 
other  out  of  all  count. 

VaL  How  painted!  and  how  out  of  count? 

Speed.  Marry,  sir,  so  painted,  to  make  her  feiir, 
that  no  man  counts  of  her  beauty. 

Val.  How  esteemest  diou  me  r  I  account  of  her 
beauty. 

Speed.  You  never  saw  her  since  she  was  deformed. 

Val.  How  long  hath  she  been  deformed  ? 

Speed.  Ever  since  you  loved  her. 

Val.  I  have  loved  her  ever  since  I  saw  her  ;  and 
still  I  see  her  beautiful. 

Speed.  If  you  love  her,  you  cannot  see  her. 

Val.  Why  ? 

Speed.  Because  love  is  blind.  O,  that  you  had 
mine  eyes  ;  or  your  own  had  the  li^^hts  they  were 
wont  to  have,  when  you  chid  at  sir  Proteus  for  go- 
ing ungartered  !^ 

Val.  What  should  I  see  then  ? 

Speed.  Your  own  present  folly,  and  her  passing 
deformity :  for  he,  being  in  love,  could  not  see  to 
garter  his  hose  ;  and  you,  being  in  love,  cannot  see 
to  put  on  your  hose. 

Val.  Belike,  boy,  then  you  are  in  love ;  for  last 
morning  you  could  not  see  to  wipe  my  shoes. 

Speed.  Tru^  sir ;  I  was  in  love  witli  my -bed :  I 
thank  you,  you  swinged  me  for  my  love,  which 
makes  me  the  bolder  to  chide  you  for  yours. 

*  for  going  ungartered  !]  This  is  enumerated  bj  Rosalind 
in  As  you  like  ii^  Act  III.  sc.  \L  as  one  of  the  undoubted  marks 
of  love :  **  Then  your  hose  should  be  ungartered ^  your  bonnet 
unbonded,"  &c.    Malone. 
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Val.  In  conclusion,  I  stand  affected  to  her. 

Speed.  I  would  you  were  set ;  ^  so,  your  afiectio^ 
would  cease. 

Val.  Last  night  she  enjoined  me  to  write  tome 
lines  to  one  she  loves. 

Speed.  And  have  you  ? 

Val.  I  have. 

Speed.  Are  they  not  lamely  writ  ? 

P^al.  No,  boy,  but  as  well  as  I  can  do  them  j— 
Peace,  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Silvia. 

Speed.  O  excellent  motion !  O  e^^ceeding  puppet ! 
now  will  he  interpret  to  her.® 

Val.  Madam  and  mistress,  a  thousand  goodr 
morrows. 

Speed.  O,  'give  you  good  even !  here's  a  millioi^ 
of  manners.  j^Aside* 

Sil.  Sir  Valentine  and  servant,^  to  you  two  thour 
sand. 

Speed.  He  should  give  her  interest,  and  she  gives 
it  him. 

Val.  As  you  enjoin'd  me,  I  have  writ  your  letter 
Unto  the  secret  nameless  friend  of  yours ; 
Which  I  was  much  unwilling  to  proceed  in. 
But  for  my  duty  to  your  ladyship. 

Sil.  I  thank  you,  gentle  ser^nt :  'tis  very  clerkly 
done. 

'  I  would  you  tvere  set ;]  set  for  seated^  in  opposition  to  stand. 

^  O  excellent  motion !  &c.]  Motion^  in  Shakspeare's  time,  tig* 
nified  puppet ^  or  rather  perhaps  a  puppet'shofw  ;  tne  master  where- 
of may  properly  be  said  to  be  an  interpreter,  as  being  the  ex- 
plainer of  tbc  inarticulate  langu^e  of  tne  actors. 

9  Sir  Valentine  and  servant,]    Here  Silvia  calls  her  lover  ser^ 
vantf  and  again  below,  her  gentle  servant.  This  was  the  hinguige 
of  ladies  to  their  lovers  at  the  time  when  Shakspeare  wrote. 
'/?>  veri/  clerkly  done.']  i.  e.  like  a  scholar. 

11 
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VaL  Now  trust  me,  madam^  it  came  hardly  off; 
For,  being  ignorant  to  whom  it  goes, 
i  writ  at  random,  very  doubtfully. 

SiL  Perchance  you  think  too  much  of  so  much 

pains  ? 
Val.  No,  madam ;  so  it  stead  you,  I  will  write. 
Please  you  command,  a  thousand  times  as  much: 
And  yet,- — 

6i/.  A  pretty  period !  Well,  I  guess  the  sequel ; 
And  yet  I  will  not  name  it : — and  yet  I  care  not ; — 
And  yet  take  this  again  ; — and  yet  I  thank  you ; 
Meaning  henceforth  to  trouble  you  no  more. 
Speed.  And  yet  you  will ;  and  yet  another  yet. 

Inside. 
VaL  What  means  your  ladyship  ?    do  you  not 

like  it  ? 
6/7.  Yes,  yes  ;  the  lines  are  very  quaintly  writ : 
But  since  unwillingly,  take  them  again ;       ' 
Nav,  take  them. 

VaL  Madam,  they  are  for  you. 
Sil.  Ay,  ay,  you  writ  them,  sir,  at  my  request ; 
But  I  will  none  of  them ;  they  are  for  you : 
I  would  have  had  them  writ  more  movingly. 

Val.  Please  you,  Fll  write  your  ladyship  another. 
*Si7.  And,  when  it's  writ,   for  my  sake  read  it 
over : 
And,  if  it  please  you,  so :  if  not,  why,  so. 
VaL  If  It  please  me,  madam !  what  then  ? 
iiiL  Why,  if  it  please  you,  take  it  for  youf'  la- 
bour. 
And  so  good  morrow,  servant.  [Exit  Silvia. 

Speeds  O  jest  unseen,  insoi-utable,  invisible. 
As  a  nose  on  a  man's  face,  or  a  weathercock  on  a 

steeple ! 
My  master  sues  to  her ;  and  she  hath  taught  her 

suitor, 
]FIe  beine  her  pupil^  to  become  her  tutor. 
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O  excellent  device !  was  there  ever  heard  a  better  ? 
That  my  master,  being  scribe,   to  himself  should 
write  the  letter  ? 

Val.  How  now,  sir  ?  what  are  you  reasoning  with 
yourself? 

Speed.  Nay,  I  was  rhyming ;  'tis  you  that  have 
the  reason. 

Val.  To  do  what  ? 

Speed.  To  be  a  spokesman  from  madam  Silvia. 

Vai.  To  whom  ? 

Speed.  To  yourself:  why,  she  wooes  you  by  a  figure. 

Val.  What  figure  ? 

Speed.  By  a  letter,  I  should  say. 

yal.  Why,  she  hath  not  writ  to  me  ? 

Speed.  What  needs  she,  when  she  hath  made  you 
write  to  yourself  ?  Why,  do  you  not  perceive  the  jest  ? 

Val.  No,  believe  me. 

Speed.  No  believing  you  indeed,  sir:  But  did  you 
perceive  her  earnest  ? 

Val.  She  gave  me  none,  except  an  angry  word. 

Speed.  Why,  she  hath  given  you  a  letter. 

Val.  That's  the  letter  I  writ  to  her  friend. 

Speed.  And  that  letter  hath  she  deliver*d^    and 
there  an  end.* 

Val.  I  would,  it  were  no  worse. 

Speed.  I'll  warrant  you,  'tis  as  well : 
For  often  you  have  writ  to  her;  andshCy  in  modesty ^ 
Or  elsefiyr  want  of  idle  time^  could  not  again  reply ; 
Or  fearing  else  some  messenger^  that  might  her  mtnd 

discover^ 
Herself  hath  taught  her  love  himself  to  write  unto 

her  broer. — 
All  this  I  speak  in  print  ;^  for  in  print  I  found  it- 
Why  muse  you,  sir  ?  'tis  dinner  time. 

*        and  there  an  end,"]  i.e.  there's  die  conclusion  of  the  mattei* 
^  jiU  this  I  tpeak  in  ^rmt  Q  In  jprittt  mcBm  \icith  txactnen. 
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Val.  I  have  dined. 

Speed.  Ay,  but  hearken,  sir ;  though  the  came- 
leon  Love  can  feed  on  the  au*,  I  am  one  that  am 
nourished  by  my  victuals,  and  would  fain  have 
meat ;  O,  be  not  hke  your  mistress ;  be  moved,  be 
moved.  [^E^veujit. 

'  SCENE  II. 

Verona,     A  room  in  Julia's  Home. 
Enter  Proteus  and  Juua. 

Pro.  Have  patience,  gentle  Julia. 

Jul.  I  must,  where  is  no  remedy. 

Pro.  When  possibly  I  can;  I  will  return. 

Jul.  If  you  turn  not,  you  will  return  the  sooner : 
Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake. 

[Giving  a  ring. 

Pro.  Why  then  we'll  make  exchange ;  bsre,  take 
you  this. 

Jul.  And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kiss. 

Pro.  Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  constancy; 
And  when  that  hour  o'er-slips  nrie  in  the  di^. 
Wherein  I  sigh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  sake, 
The  next  enduing  hour  some  foul  mischance 
Torment  me  for  my  love's  forgetfiilness ! 
My  fathefr  stays  my  coming ;  answer  not ; 
The  tide  is  now :  nay,  not  the  tide  of  tears  ; 
That  tide  will  stay  me  longer  than  I  riiould: 

[Exit  JuuA. 
Julia,  farewell.— What!  gone  without  a  word? 
Ay,  so  true  love  should  do :  it  cannot  speak ; 
For  truth  hath  better  deeds,  than  words,  to  grace  it 

Enter  Panthino. 

Pan.  Sir  Proteus,  you  are  staid  for. 
Pro.  Go ;  I  come,  I  come : — 
Alas !  tliis  parting  strikes  poor  lovers  dumb. 

[Exeunt^ 
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SCENE  III. 

The  same.    A  Street. 
Enter  Launcb,  leading  a  4og. 

Laufu  Nay,  *twill  be  this  hour  ere  I  have  done 
weeping;  all  the  kind  of  the  Launces  have  thi» 
very  fault :  I  have  received  my  proportion,  like  the 
prodigious  son,  and  am  going  with  sir  Proteus  to 
the  Imperial's  court.  I  think.  Crab  my  dog  be  the 
sourest-natured  dog  that  lives :  my  mother  weeping, 
my  father  wailing,  my  sister  crying,  our  maid  howl- 
ing, our  cat  wringing  her  hands,  and  all  our  house 
in  a  great  perplexity,  yet  did  not  this  cruel-hearted 
cur  shed  one  tear ;  he  is  a  stone,  a  veiy  pebble-stone, 
and  has  no  more  pity  in  him  than  a  dog :  a  Jew 
would  have  wept  to  have  seen  our  parting;  why, 
my  grandam  having  no  eyes,  look  you,  wept  her- 
self blind  at  my  parting.  Nay,  I'll  show  you  the  man- 
ner oi  it :  This  shoe  is  my  father ; — no,  this  left 
shoe  is  my  father ; — no,  no,  this  left  shoe  is  my  mo- 
ther;— nay,  that  cannot  be  so  neither  i—^es,  it  is 
so,  it  is  so ;  it  hath  the  worser  sole ;  This  shoe, 
with  the  hole  in  it,  is  my  mother,  and  this  my  fa- 
ther ;  A  vengeance  on  t !  there  'tis :  now,  sir,  this 
staff  is  my  sister ;  for,  look  you,  she  is  as  white  as 
a  lily,  and  as  small  as  a  wand :  tiiis  hat  is  Nan,  our 
maid ;  I  am  the  dog : — no,  the  dog  is  himself,  and 
I  am  the  dog,^ — O,  the  dog  is  me,  and  I  am  my- 
self; ay,  so,  so.  Now  come  I  to  my  &ther ;  Far 
iheVj  your  blessing;   now   should  not   the    shoe 

4 I  am  the  do^^  &c]  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads :  /  am  the  d^^ 

KO,  the  dog  is  himself  and  I  am  me,  the  dog  is  the  dog,  and  lam 
myself.  This  certainly  is  more  reasonable,  but  I  know  not  how 
uuch  reason  the  author  intended  to  bestow  on  Laimce'tsdik>qu7. 

Johnson* 
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speak  a  woi-d  for  weeping ;  now  should  I  kiss  my 
father ;  well,  he  weeps  on : — now  come  I  to  my  mo- 
ther, (O,  that  she  could  speak  now!)  like  a  wood 
woman  ;* — well,  I  kiss  her ; — why,  there  'tis ;  here's 
my  mother's  breath  up  and  down ;  now  come  I  to 
my  sister ;  mark  the  moan  she  makes :  now  the  dog 
all  this  while  sheds  not  a  tear,  nor  speaks  a  word ; 
but  see  how  I  lay  the  dust  with  my  tears. 

Enter  Panthino. 

Pan.  Launce,  away,  away,  aboard ;  thy  master  is 
shipped,  and  thou  art  to  post  after  with  oars.  What's 
the  matter  ?  why  weep'st  thou,  man  ?  Away,  ^s ; 
you  will  lose  the  tide,  if  you  tarry  any  longer.  '. 

Laun.  It  is  no  matter  if  the  ty'd  were  lost ;  far  it 
is  the  unkindest  ty'd  that  ever  man  ty'd. 

Pan.  What's  the  unkindest  tide  r 

Laun.  Why,  he  that's  ty'd  here ;  Crab,  my  dog. 

Pan.  Tut,  man,  I  mean  diou'lt  lo^  the  flood: 
and,  in  losing  the  flood,  lose  thy  voyage ;  and,  in 
losing  thy  voyage,  lose  thy  master ;  and,  in  losing 
thy  master,  lose  thy  service ;  and,  in  losing  thy  ser- 
vice,— ^Why  dost  thou  stop  my  mouth  ? 

Laun.  For  fear  thou  should'st  lose  thy  tongue. 

Pan.  Where  should  I  lose  my  tongue  ? 

Laun.  In  thy  tale. 

Pan.  In  thy  tail  ? 

^     Laun.  Lose  the  tide,  and  the  voys^,  and  the 

master,  and  the  service  ?     The  tide ! — Wliy,  man, 

if  the  river  were  dry,  I  am  able  to  fill  it  with^my 

tears;   if  the  wind  were  down,  I  could  driwithe 

-^oat  with  my  sighs.  . .    .  *^ 

Pan.  Come,  come  away,  man ;  I  was  sent. to  call 
thee. 

>  ■  Uke  a  wood  woman  ;-^]  i.  e.  crazy,  fitmt'c  with  grief; 
•c  distracted,  from  sny  other  cause. 
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Laun.  Sir^  call  me  what  thou  darc$L 

Pan.  Wilt  thou  go  ? 

Laun.  Well,  I  will  go.  [E^peunU 

SCENE  IV. 
Milan.     An  Apartment  in  the  Duke*8  Palace. 

Enter  Valentine,  Silvia,  Thurio,  and  Speed. 

Sil.  Servant — 
Val.  Mistress? 

Speed.  Master,  sir  Thurio  frowns  on  you. 
Vol.  Ay,  boy,  it's  for  love. 
Speed*  Not  of  you. 
Val.  Of  my  misti-ess  then. 
Speed.  'Twere  good,  you  knocked  him. 
SiU  Servant,  you  are  sad. 
Val.  Indeed,  madam,  I  seem  so. 
Thu.  Seem  you  that  you  are  not  ? 
Val.  Haply,  I  do. 
Thu.  So  do  counterfeits. 
Val.  So  do  you. 

Thu.  What  seem  I,  that  I  am  not? 
Val.  Wise. 

Thu.  What  instance  of  the  contrary  ? 
Val.  Your  folly. 

Thu.  And  how  quote  you  my  folly  ?^ 
Val.  I  quote  it  in  your  jerkin. 
Thu.  My  jerkin  is  a  doublet. 
Val.  WeU,  then,  I'll  double  your  folly. 
Thu.  How? 

Sil.  What,  angry,  sir  Tlmrio?    do  you  chmf^ei 
x>lour? 

•  • 

6 how  quote  you  my  Jolly  ?]    To  qwAe  is  to  oiiervf.  V%> 

entine  in  his  answer  plays  upon  the  word,  which  i^ras  prmouBCei 

s  if  written  coat. 

•  -  < 
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f^al.  Give  him  leave,  madam;  he  is  a  kind  of 
imeleon. 

Thu.  That  hath  more  mind  to  feed  on  your  blood, 
lan  live  in  your  air. 

yal.  You  have  said,  sir. 

Thu.  Ay,  sir,  and  done  too,  for  this  time. 

Va/.  I  Know  it  well,  sir;  you  always  end  ere 
ou  begin. 

,Sil.  A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and 
uickly  shot  off. 

Val.  'Tis  indeed,  madam ;  we  thank  the  giver. 

Sil.  Who  is  that,  servant  ? 

Val.  Yourself,  sweet  lady ;  for  you  gave  the  fire: 
ir  Thurio  borrows  his  wit  fix>m  your  ladyship*^ 
x)ks,  and  spends  what  he  borrows,  kindly  in  your 
ompany. 

Thu.  Sir,  if  you  spend  word  for  word  with  me,  I 
hall  make  your  wit  bankrupt. 

Val.  I  know  it  well,  sir :  you  have  an  exchequer 
f  words,  and,  I  think,  no  other  treasure  to  give 
"Our  followers  ;  for  it  appears  by  their  bare  liveries, 
hat  they  live  by  your  bare  words. 

Sil.  No  more,  gentlemen,  no  more ;  here  come? 
ny  father. 

Enter  Duke. 

Duke.  Now,  daughter  Silvia,  you  are  hard  beset 
iir  Valentine,  your  father's  in  good  health : 
Vhat  say  you  to  a  letter  from  your  friends 
)f  much  good  news  ? 

Val.  My  lord,  I  will  be  thankful 

To  any  happy  messenger  from  thence. 

Duke.  Know  you  Don  Antonio,  your  country- 
man ?  ^ 

'  Know  you  Don  Antonio^  your  countryman  ?]  The  word  Don 
liould  be  omiued ;  the  characters  are  Italians^  not  Spaniards^ 
Tet  Don  Afphonso  occurs  m  a  preceding  scene. 
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VaL  Ay,  my  good  lord,  I  know  the  gentlcmail 
To  be  of  worth,  and  worthy  estimation, 
And  not  without  dcseit'*  so  well  reputed.    • 

Duke.  Hath  he  not  a  sou  ? 

VaL  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  a  son,  that  well  deserves 
Tlie  honour  and  rcgard  of  such  a  father. 

Duke.  You  know  him  well  ? 

VaL  I  knew  him,  as  myself;  for  from  our  infancy 
We  have  convers'd,  and  spent  our  hours  together: 
And  though  myself  have  been  an  idle  truant. 
Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time. 
To  clothe  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection  ; 
Yet  hath  sir  Proteus,  for  that's  his  name. 
Made  use  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days ; 
His  years  but  younc^,  but  his  experience  old ; 
His  head  unmellow'd^  but  his  judgement  ripe; 
And,  in  a  word,  (for  far  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow,) 
lie  is  complete  in  feature,  and  in  mind. 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman. 

Duke.  Bcshrcw  nu%  sir,  but,  if  he  make  this  good, 
He  is  as  wortliy  for  an  empress*  love. 
As  meet  to  be  an  cin|Xjror  s  counsellor. 
Well,  sir;  this  gviitlcinan  is  come  to  me, 
With  comniendatiou  from  great  potentates; 
And  here  he  means  to  spend  his  time  a-while : 
1  think,  'tis  no  unwelcoiiKi  news  to  you. 

VaL  Should  I  have  wish'd  a  thing,  it  had  bceii  he. 

Duke.  Welcome  iiim  then accordingto  his  worth; 
Silvia,  I  s]}eak  to  you  :  and  you,  sir  Tlmrio  :— 
For  Valentine,  I  need  not  'cite  him  to  it;^  .  ;« 

ril  send  liiin  tiithcr  to  you  presently.     [iB.nV  Dujble. 

VaL  This  is  the  gentleman,  I  tpld  your  ladyslupi 

•  —  not  rvil/iaift  desert  — ]     And  not  dignified  wkh  so  mudl 
reputation  without  proportionate  merit.    Johnson. 
>*  /  7iecd  not  'cite  him  to  it .]  1.  c.  incite  him  to  it. 
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t-Iad  come  along  with  me,  but  that  his  mistress 
Did  hold  his  eyes  lock'd  in  her  crystal  looks. 

Sil.  Belike^  that  now  she  hath  enfranchised  them 
Upon  some  other  pawn  for  fealty. 

f'^al.  Nay,  sure,  I  think,  she  holds  them  prisoners 
still. 

Sil.  Nay,  then  he  should  be  blind ;    and,  being 
blind. 
How  could  he  see  his  way  to  seek  out  you  ? 

Val.  Why,  lady,  love  hath  twenty  pair  of  eyes. 

Thu.  They  say,  that  love  hath  not  an  eye  at  all. 

Val^  To  see  such  lovers,  Thurio,  as  yourself; 
Upon  a  homely  object  love  can  wink. 


Efiter  Proteus. 

Sil.  Have  done,  have  done ;  here  comes  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Val.  Welcome,  dear  Proteus! — ^Mistress,    I  be- 
seech you. 
Confirm  his  welcome  with  some  special  favour. 

-SiV.  Hii8  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome  hither^ 
If  this  be  he  you  oft  have  wish'd  to  hear  from* 

VaL  Mistress,  it  is :  sweet  lady,  entertain  him 
To  be  my  fellow-servant  to  your  ladyship. 

-SiV.  Too  low  a  mistress  for  so  high  a  servant. 

Pro^  Not  so,  sweet  lady ;  but  too  mean  a  servant 
To  have  a  look  of  such  a  worthy  mistress. 

Val.  Leave  oflF  discourse  of  disability  :— 
Sweet  lady,  entertain  him  for  your  sei-vant. 

Pro.  My  duty  wll  I  boast  of,  nothing  else. » 

Sil.  And  duty  never  yet  did  want  his  meed ; 
Servant,  you  arc  welcome  to  a  worthless  mistress. 

Pro.  I'll  die  on  him  that  says  so,  but  yourself. 

*SVY.  That  you  arc  welcome  ? 

VOL.  I.  M 
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Pro.  No;  that  you  are  worthless.' 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Madam,  my  lord  your  father*  would  speak 

with  you. 
SiU  ril  wait  upon  his  pleasure.      [^Exit  Servant. 
Come,  sir  Thurio, 
Go  with  me : — Once  more,   new  servant,  welcome : 
ni  leave  you  to  confer  of  home-aflairs ; 
When  you  have  done,  we  look  to  hear  fron^  you. 
Pro.  Well  both  attend  upon  your  ladyship. 

[Exeunt  Silvia,  Thurio,  and  Speed. 
Val.  Now,  tell  me,  how  do  all  from  whence  you 

came? 
Pro.  Your  friends  are  well,  and  have  them  much 

commended. 
Val.  And  how  do  yours  ? 

Pro.  I  left  them  all  in  health. 

Val.  How  does  your  lady,  and  how  thrives  your 

love  ? 
Pro.  My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you; 
1  know,  you  joy  not  in  a  love-discourse. 

Val.  Ay,  Proteus,  but  that  life  is  altered  now : 
I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love ; 
Whose  high  imperious^  thoughts  have  punish'd  mc 
With  bitter  fasts,  with  penitential  groans, 

'  No ;  thai  you  are  worthless.]  I  have  inserted  the  paitide  no, 
to  fill  up  the  measure.    Johkson. 

*  Ser.  Madam  f  my  lord  your  father — ]  This  speech  in  all  the 
editions  is  assigned  improperly  to  Thuno;  but  he  I^u  been  all 
along  upott^  the  sta^e,  and  coiud  not  know  that  the  dkike  wanted 
his  (bughter.  Besides,  the  first  line  pi^l  half  of  Silvia's  answer 
is  evidently  addressed  to  two  persons,  A  servant^  therefore^  l&ust 
come  in  and  deliver  the  message ;  and  the;i  Silvia  goes  out  with 
Thurio.    Theobald. 

3  Whose  high  imperious — "}  Imperious  is  an  epithet  very  fre* 
qucntly  applied  to  Jove  by  Shakspeare  and  his  csentesiporariea* 
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With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs ; 
For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love. 
Love  hath  chac'd  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes. 
And   made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  heart's 

sorrow. 
O,  gentle  Proteus,  love's  a  mighty  lord ; 
And  hath  so  humbled  me,  as,  I  confess. 
There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction,* 
Nor,  to  his  service,  no  such  joy  on  earth ! 
Now,  no  discourse,  except  it  be  of  love ; 
Now  can  I  break  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep. 
Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love. 

Pro.  Enough ;  I  read  your  fortune  in  your  eye : 
Was  this  the  idol  that  you  worship  so? 

Val.  Even  she ;  and  is  she  not  a  heavenly  saint  ? 

Pro.  No ;  but  she  is  an  earthly  paragon. 

VaU  Call  her  divine. 

Pro.  I  will  not  flatter  her. 

Val.  O,  flatter  me ;  for  love  delights  in  praises. 

Pro.  When  I  was  sick,  you  gave  me  bitter  pills ; 
And  I  must  minister  the  like  to  you. 

Val.  Then  speak  the  truth  by  her ;  if  not  divine, 
Yet  let  her  be  a  principalhy,* 
Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth* 

Pro.  Except  my  mistress. 

Val.  Sweet,  except  not  any ; 

Except  thou  wilt  except  against  my  love. 

Pro.  (lave  I  not  reason  to  prefer  mine  own  ? 

Val.  And  I  will  help  thee  to  prefer  her  too : 
%e  shall  be  dignified  with  this  high  honour,--- 
To  bear  my  lad^^'s  train ;  lest  the  base  earth 
Should  from  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a  kiss, 

^  — -  no  CDoe  to  hU  carrectionf']     No  misery  tiiat  can  be  com- 
wred  to  the  punishment  inflicted  by  love. 

'  — —  a  pnncipality,}     The  first  or  principal  of  women.    So 
ht  oU  writers  use  sitUe.    **  She  is  a  Iwiy^  a  great  state." 

M  2 
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And,  of  so  great  a  favour  growing  proud. 
Disdain  to  root  the  summer-swelling  flower/ 
And  make  rough  winter  everlastingly. 

Pro.  Why,  Valentine,  what  braggardism  is  this? 

VaL  Pardon  me,  Proteus :  all  I  can,  is  nothing 
To  her,  whose  worth  makes  other  worUiies  nothing; 
She  is  alone.^ 

Pro.  Then  let  her  alone. 

Val.  Not  for  the  world :  why,  man,  she  is  mine 
own; 
And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel, 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl. 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 
Forgive  me,  that  I  do  not  dream  on  tfiee. 
Because  thou  seest  me  dote  upon  niy  love. 
My  foolish  rival,  that  her  father  likes. 
Only  for  his  possessions  are  so  huge. 
Is  gone  with  her  along ;  and  I  must  after. 
For  love,  thou  know'st,  is  full  of  jealousy. 

Pro.  But  she  loves  you  ? 

Val.  Ay,  we  are  betrothM; 

Nay,  more,  our  marriage  hour. 
With  all  the  cunning  manner  of  our  flight. 
Determined  of:  how  I  must  climb  her  window; 
The  ladder  made  of  cords ;  and  all  the  means 
Plotted ;  and  'greed  on,  for  my  happiness. 
Good  Proteus,  go  with  me  to  my  chamber. 
In  these  a&ii-s  to  aid  me  with  thy  counsel. 

Pro.  Go  on  before ;  I  shall  enquire  you  forth :  i 

I  must  unto  the  road,^  to  disembark 
Some  necessaries  that  I  needs  must  use ;  ^ 

And  then  111  presently  attend  you.  % 

a 
summer-swelling^owery]  i.  e.  the  flower  which  fwdb      I' 


in  sumroer,  till  it  expands  itself  into  bloom. 
1  She  is  dhne.']     She  stands  by  herself;  is  incomparable. 
*  — —  the  road,]    Tb^  haven,  where  ships  ride  at  anchtr. 
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Val.  Will  you  make  haste  ? 

Pro.  I  will.^  lExit  Val. 

Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels. 
Or  as  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another. 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten. 
Is  it  mine  eye,  or  Valentinus'  praise. 
Her  true  perfection,  or  my  false  transgression. 
That  makes  me,  reasonless,  to  reason  thus  ? 
She's  fair ;  and  so  is  Julia,  that  I  love ; — 
That  I  did  love,  for  now  my  love  is  thaw'cj ; 
Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire,^ 
Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was, 
Methinks,  my  zei^l  to  Valentine  is  cold ; 
And  that  I  love  him  not,  as  I  was  wont ; 
O !  but  I  love  his  lady  too,  too  much ; 
And  that's  tlie  reason  I  love  him  so  lijttle. 
How  shall  I  dote  on  her  with  more  advice,' 
That  thus  without  advice  begin  to  love  her  ? 
Tis  but  her  picture^  I  have  yet  beheld. 
And  that  hatn  dazzled  my  reasoi^'s  light ; 
But  when  I  look  on  her  perfections,' 
There  is  no  Reason  but  I  s^ll  be  blind. 
If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  will ; 
If  not,  to  compass  her  I'll  use  my  skill.  [Exit. 

^  m  q  >raxen  image  *gait}st  ajire^  Alluding  to  the  %iires 
made  by  witches,  as  representatives  of  tliose  whom  they  designed 
to  torment  or  destroy. 

* veiih  more  advice,]     With  more  advice,  is  on  further 

humjledgey  on  better  consideration.  The  word,  as  Mr.  Malone 
observes,  is  ^tijl  current  among  mercantile  people,  whose  constant 
language  is,  *'  we  are  advised  by  letters  from  abroad,"  meanmg 
wformed.  So,  in  bills  of  exchange,  the  conclusion  always  i^-* 
•«  Without  further  adviceJ' 

*  '  Tis  but  her  picture — ]  Proteus  means,  tliat,  as  yet,  be  had 
leen  only  her  outward  form,  without  having  known  her  long 
enouffh  to  have  any  acouaintancc  with  her  mind. 

^  And  that  hath  dazzled  mi/  reason^ s  light ; 
But  tohen  I  look^  &c  j  Oiif  author  usos  dazzled  as  a  trisyllable. 
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SCENE  V. 


The  same.    A  street. 

Enter  Speed  and  Laukce. 

Speed.  Launce !  by  mine  honesty,  welcome  to 
Milan.* 

Laun.  Forswear  not  thyself,  sweet  youth ;  for  I 
am  not  welcome.  I  reckon  this  always— that  a  man 
is  never  undone,  till  he  be  hanged ;  nor  never  wel- 
come to  a  place,  till  some  certain  shot  be  paid,  and 
the  hostess  say,  welcome. 

Speed.  Come  on,  you  mad-cap,  I'll  to  the  ale- 
house  with  you  presently ;  where,  for  one  shot  of 
five-pence,  thou  shalt  have  five  thousand  welcomes. 
But,  sirrah,  how  did  thy  master  part  with  madam 
Julia?  . 

Laun.  Marry,  after  they  closed  in  earnest,  th^ 
parted  very  fairly  in  jest. 

Speed.  But  shall  she  marry  him  ? 

Laun.  No. 

Speed.  How  then  ?  shall  he  marry  her  ? 

Laun.  No,  neither. 

Speed.  What,  are  they  broken  ? 

Laun.  No,  they  are  both  as  whole  as  a  fish. 

Speed.  Why  then,  how  stands  the  matter  with 
them? 

Laun.  Marry,  tlius ;   when  it  stands  well  with 
him,  it  stands  well  with  her. 

Speed.  What  an  ass  art  thou  ?  I  understand  thee 
not. 

Laun.  What  a  block  art  thou,  that  thou  can'stnotr 
My  staflF  understands  me. 

Speed.  What  thou  say'st  ? 

to  Milan.]     It  is  Padua  in  tlie  former  editions. 
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Laun.  Ay,  and  what  I  do,  too:  look  thee,  1*11 
but  lean,  and  my  staff  understands  me. 

Speed.  It  stands  under  thee,  indeed. 

iMun.  Why,  stand  under  and  understand  is  all  one. 

Speed.  But  tell  me  true,  wiirt  be  a  match  ? 

Laun.  Ask  my  dog :  if  he  say,  ay,  it  will ;  if  he 
say,  no,  it  will ;  if  he  shake  his  tail,  and  say  nothing, 
it  will. 

Speed.  The  conclusion  is  then,  that  it  will. 

iMun.  Thou  shalt  never  get  such  a  secret  from 
me,  but  by  a  parable. 

Speed.  *Tis  well  that  I  get  it  so.  But,  Launce^ 
how  say'st  thou,  that  my  master  is  become  a  notable 
lover  ?* 

Laun.  I  never  knew  him  otherwise. 

Speed.  Than  how  ? 

Laun.  A  notable  lover,  as  thou  reportest  him  to  be. 

Speed.  Why,  thou  whoreson  ass,  thou  mistakest 
me. 

Laun.  Why,  fool,  I  meant  not  thee ;  I  meant 
thy  master. 

Speed.  I  tell  thee,  my  master  is  become  a  hot 
lover. 

Laun.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  I  care  not  though  he 
bum  himself  in  love.  If  thou  wilt  go  with  me  to 
the  ale-house,  so ;  if  not,  thou  art  an  Hebrew,  a 
Jew,  and  not  worth  the  name  of  a  Christian. 

Speed.  Why? 

Laun.  Because  thou  hast  not  so  much  charity  in 
thee,  as  to  go  to  the  ale^  with  a  Christian :  Wilt 
thou  go? 

Speed.  At  thy  service.  \Exeunt. 

^  ^—  Aotv  iaxfsi  thoUf  that  my  master  is  become  a  notable  lover  f] 
L  e.  What  say'st  thou  to  this  circumstance,-— namely,  that  my 
roaster  is  become  a  notable  lover  ? 

6  ...^  the  ale  -*-— ]  Ales  were  merry  meetings  instituted  ia 
country  places. 
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SCENE  VV 

The  same.     An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Proteus. 

Pro.  To  leave  my  Julia,  shall  I  be  forswcmi ; 
To  love  fair  Silvia,  shall  I  be  forsworn ; 
To  wrong  my  friend,  I  shall  be  much  forsworn ; 
And  even  that  power,  which  gave  me  first  my  oath, 
Provokes  me  to  this  threefold  perjury. 
Love  bade  me  swear,  and  love  bids  me  forswear: 

0  sweet-suggesting  love,®  if  thou  hast  sinn'd. 
Teach  me,  thy  tempted  subject,  to  excuse  it. 
At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star. 

And  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sun. 
Unheedful  vows  may  heedfully  be  broken ; 
And  he  wants  wit,  that  wants  resolved  will 
To  learn  his  wit  to  exchange  the  bad  for  better.—^ 
Fye,  fye,  unreverend  tongue !  to  call  her  bad. 
Whose  sovereignty  so  oft  thou  hast  preferred 
With  twenty  thousand  soul-confirmmg  oaths. 

1  cannot  leave  to  love,  and  yet  I  do ; 

But  there  I  leave  to  love,  where  I  should  love. 
Julia  I  lose,  and  Valentine  I  lose : 

'7  It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  the  folio  edition,  there  are  no 
directions  Concerning  the  scenes;  they  have  been  added  by  the 
later  editors,  and  may  therefore  be  changed  by  any  reader  that  caq 
give  more  consistency  or  regularity  \o  the  drama  by  such  altera- 
tions. I  make  this  remark  in  this  place,  beciiuse  I  know  not 
whether  the  following  soliloquy  of  rroteus  is  so  proper  in  the 
street.    Johnson. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  scenery  has  been  changed, 
though  Dr.  Johnson's  observation  is  continued.     Steevsns. 

8  0  ^tvef^-suggesting  /ove,]  To  suggest  is  to  ten^,  in  our  an- 
thor's  language. 
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If  I  keep  them,  I  needs  must  lose  myself; 

If  I  lose  them,  thus  find  I  by  their  loss. 

For  Valentine,  myself:  for  Julia,  Silvia. 

I  to  myself  am  dearer  than  a  friend  ; 

For  love  is  still  more  precious  in  itself: 

And  Silvia,  witness  heaven,  that  made  her  fair ! 

Shews  Julia  but  a  swarthy  Ethiope. 

I  will  forget  that  Julia  is  alive. 

Remembering  that  my  love  to  her  is  dead ; 

And  Valentine  I'll  hold  an  enemy. 

Aiming  at  Silvia  as  a  sweeter  friend. 

I  cannot  now  prove  constant  to  myself. 

Without  some  treachery  used  to  Valentine : — 

This  night,  he  meaneth  with  a  corded  ladder 

To  climb  celestial  Silvia's  chamber-window ; 

Myself  in  counsel,  his  competitor :  ^ 

Now  presently  I'll  give  her  father  notice 

Of  their  disguising,  and  pretended  flight ; ' 

Who,  all  enrag'd,  will  banish  Valentine ; 

For  Thurio,  he  intends,  shall  wed  his  daughter  x 

But,  Valentine  being  gone,  I'll  quickly  cross. 

By  some  sly  trick,  blunt  Thurio's  dull  proceeding. 

Love,  lend  me  wings  to  make  my  purpose  swift, 

As  thou  hast  lent  me  wit  to  plot  this  drift !     \^ExU. 

SCENE  VIL 

Verona.     A  Room  in  Julia's  House. 

Enter  Julia  and  J^ucetta. 

Jul.  Counsel,  Lucetta!  gentle  girl,  assist  me! 
And,  even  in  kind  love,  I  do  conjure  thee, — 

9  — .—  in  counsel^  hii  competitor :]  Competitor  is  confederaie^ 
asiittanty  partner. 

'  — -  pretended^^A/ ;]  Pretended  flight  ia  proposed  or  intend' 
#if  flight :  die  verb  pretendre  in  French,  has  the  same  signification. 
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Who  art  the  tahle  wherein  ail  my  thoo^td 
Are  visibly  character'd  and  engrav'd, — 
To  lesson  me ;  and  tell  me  some  good  mean^ 
How,  with  my  honour,  I  may  undertake 
A  journey  to  my  loving  Proteus. 

Luc.  Alas !  the  way  is  wearisome  and  long. 

Jul.  A  true-devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps ; 
Much  less  shall  she,  that  hath  love's  wings  to  fly; 
And  when  the  flight  is  made  to  one  so  dear. 
Of  such  divine  perfection,  as  sir  Proteus. 

Luc.  Better  forbear,  till  Proteus  make  return. 

JuL  O,  know'st  thou  not,  his  looks  are  my  80ul*s 
food? 
Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in. 
By  longing  for  that  food  so  long  a  time. 
Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love, 
Thou  would'st  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow, 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words. 

Luc.  I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire; 
But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage, 
Lest  it  should  burn  above  the  bounds  of  reason. 

JuL  The  more  thou  dam'st  it  up,  the  more  it 
bums; 
The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 
Thouknow'st,  being  stopp'd,  impatiently  doth  rage', 
But,  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered. 
He  makes  sweet  musick  with  the  enameFd  stones, 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtakcth  in  his  pilgrimage ; 
And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays. 
With  willing  sport,  to  the  wild  ocean. 
Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  course : 
I'll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream. 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step. 
Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love ; 
And  there  I'll  rest,  as,  after  much  turmoil. 
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A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium. 

Luc.  But  in  what  habit  will  you  eo  along  ? 

Jul.  Not  like  a  woman^  for  I  would  prevent 
The  loose  encounters  of  lascivious  men : 
Gentle  Lucetta^  fit  me  with  such  weeds 
As  may  beseem  some  well-reputed  page. 

Lu^.  Why  then  your  ladyship  must  cut  your  hair. 

Jul.  No^  girl ;  I'll  knit  it  up  in  silken  strii^^ 
With  twenty  odd-conceited  true-love  knots : 
To  be  fantastic  may  become  a  youth 
Of  greater  time  than  I  shall  show  to  be* 

Luc.  What  fashion^  madam^   shall  I  make  your 
breeches  ? 

Jul.  That  fits  as  well,  as — "  tell  me,  good  my 
lord, 
"  What  compass  will  you  wear  your  farthingale  }^ 
Why?  even  that  fashion  thou  bc^t  lik^st,  Lucetta. 

LiUC.  You  must  needs  have  them  with  a  cod-piece^ 
madam. 

Jul.  Out,  out,  Lucetta ! '  that  will  be  ill-favour'd. 

Luc.  A  round  hose,  madam,  now's  not  worth  a 
pin. 
Unless  you  have  a  cod-piece  to  stick  pins  on. 

Jul.  Lucetta,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  let  me  have 
What  thou  think'st  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly : 
But  tell  me,  wench,  how  will  the  world  repute  me. 
For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey  ? 
I  fear  me,  it  will  make  me  scandalized. 

Luc.  If  you  think  so,  then  stay  at  home,  and  go 
not. 

Jul.  Nay,  that  I  will  not. 

Luc.  Then  never  dream  on  infamy,  but  go. 
If  Proteus  like  your  journey,  when  you  come. 


*  Out,  out,  Lucetta  I  &c.1  Dr.  Percy  observes,  that  this  inter- 
jection is  still  used  in  the  Nortli.  It  seems  to  have  the  same 
meaning  as  apage^  1st. 
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No  matter  who's  displeased,  when  you  are  gone  t 
I  fear  me,  he  will  scarce  be  pleasM  widial. 

Jul.  That  is  the  least,  Lucetta,  of  my  fear  r 
A  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears^ 
And  instances  as  infinite  of  love. 
Warrant  me  welcome  to  my  Proteus. 

Luc.  All  these  are  servants  to  dec^tfiil  men. 

Jul.  Base  men,  that  use  them  to  so  base  effect! 
But  truer  stars  did  govern  Proteus'  birth  : 
His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles  ; 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate ; 
His  tears,  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart; 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud,  as  heaven  from  earth. 

Luc.  Pray  heaven,  he  prove  so,  when  you  come 
to  him ! 

Jul.  Now,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  do  him  not  that 
wrong. 
To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth : 
Only  deserve  my  love,  by  loving  him ; 
And  presently  go  with  me  to  my  chamber. 
To  take  a  note  of  what  I  stand  m  need  of. 
To  furnish  me  upon  my  longing  journey,' 
All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  aispose. 
My  goods,  my  lands,  my  reputatibn ; 
Only,  in  lieu  thereof,  dispatch  me  henoe  i 
Come,  answer  not,  but  to  it  presently ; 
I  am  impatient  of  my  tarriaifice.  {Exewit^ 

s  my  longiDg  joume}/.'^  Dr.  Grey  obsenres,  that  kmpmi 
is  a  participle  active,  with  a  passive  signification;  for  Umgei% 
wished,  or  desired.    But  Julia  may  mean  i(.  journey  which  ihs 

shall  pass  in  longing. 
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ACT  III. 


SCENE  L  Milan.     An  Ante-room  in  the  Duke's. 

Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  Thurio,  and  Proteus. 

Duke.  Sir  Thurio,  give  us  leave,  I  pray,  awhile ; 
We  have  some  secrets  to  confer  about. 

[^Exit  Thurio. 
Now,  tell  me,  Proteus,  what's  your  will  with  me  ? 

Pro.  My  gracious  lord,    that   which  I    would 
discover, 
The  law  of  friendship  bids  me  to  conceal : 
But,  when  I  call  to  mind  your  gracious  favours 
Done  to  me,  undeserving  as  I  am, 
My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that 
Wnich  else  no  worldly  good  should  draw  from  me. 
Know,  wcHlhy  prince,  sir  Valentine,  my  friend. 
This  night  intends  to  steal  away  your  daughter ; 
Myself  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot. 
I  know,  you  have  detcniiin'd  to  bestow  her 
On  Thurio,  whom  your  gentle  daughter  hates ; 
And  should  she  thus  be  stolen  away  from  you. 
It  would  be  much  vexation  to  your  age. 
Thus,  for  my  duty's  sake,  I  rather  chose 
To  cross  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift. 
Than,  by  concealing  it,  heap  on  your  head 
A  pack  of  sorrows,  which  would  press  you  down. 
Being  unprevented,  to  your  timeless  grave. 

Duke.  Proteus,   I  thank  thee  for   thine  honest 
care; 
Which  to  requite,  command  me  while  I  live. 
This  love  of  theirs  myself  have  often  seen. 
Haply,  when  they  have  judged  me  fast  asleep ; 
And  oftentimes  have  purpos'd  to  forbid 
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Sir  Valentine  her  company,  and  my  court : 
But,  fearing  lest  my  iealous  aim*  might  err, 
And  so,  unworthily,  aisgrace  the  man, 
(A  rashness  that  I  ever  yet  have  shunned,) 
I  gave  him  gentle  looks ;  thereby  to  find 
That  which  thyself  hast  now  disclos'd  to  me. 
And,  that  thou  may'st  perceive  my  fear  of  this. 
Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested, 
I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower. 
The  key  whereof  myself  have  ever  kept ; 
And  thence  she  cannot  be  conveyed  away. 

Pro.  Know,  noble  lord,  they  have  devised  a  mean 
How  he  her  chamber-window  will  ascend^ 
And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down ; 
For  which  the  youthful  lover  now  is  gone^ 
And  this  way  comes  he  with  it  presently ; 
Where,  if  it  please  you,  you  may  intercept  him, 
But,  good  my  lord,  do  it  so  cunningly> 
That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at;* 
For  love  of  you,  not  hate  unto  my  friend. 
Hath  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretence.^ 

Duke.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  shall  never  know 
That  I  had  any  light  from  thee  of  this. 

Pro.  Adieu,  my  lord ;  sir  Valentine  is  coming. 

[ExiU 

Enter  Valentinb. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine,  whither  away  so  fast  ? 

Val.  Please  it  your  grace,  there  is  a  messenger 
That  stays  to  bear  my  letters  to  my  friends^ 
And  I  am  going  to  deliver  them. 

Duke.  Be  they  of  much  import  ? 

* jealous  aim  — 3     ^^^  **  guess^  in  thii  instance. 

s  — — «  i)c  not  aimed  at  ,•]     Be  not  guessed. 
* of  this  pretence.  J    Presence  is  design. 
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Val.  The  tenor  of  them  doth  but  signify 
My  health,  and  happy  being  at  your  court. 

Duke.  Nay,  then   no  matter ;   stay  with  me  a 
while; 
I  am  to  break  with  thee  of  some  afiairs. 
That  touch  me  near,  wherein  thou  must  be  secret 
Tis  not  unknown  to  thee,  that  I  have  sought 
To  match  my  friend,  sir  Thurio,  to  my  daughter. 

yaL  I   know  it  well,  my  lord;  and,  sure,  the 
match 
Were  rich  and  honourable ;  besides,  the  gentleman 
Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities 
Beseeming  such  a  wife  as  your  fair  daughter : 
Cannot  your  grace  win  her  to  fency  him  ? 

Duke.  No,  trust  me ;  she  is  peevish,  sullen,  fix>- 
ward. 
Proud,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  duty ; 
Neither  regarding  that  she  is  my  child. 
Nor  fearing  me  as  if  I  were  her  father : 
And,  may  I  say  to  thee,  this  pride  of  hers. 
Upon  advice,  hath  drawn  my  love  from  her ; 
And,  where^  I  thought  the  rcmnant  of  mine  age 
Should  have  been  cherish'd  by  her  child-like  duty, 
I  now  am  full  resolved  to  take  a  wife. 
And  turn  her  out  to  who  will  take  her  in : 
Then  let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding-dower ; 
For  mc  and  my  possessions  she  esteems  not. 

Val.  What  would  your  grace  have  me  to  do  in 
this? 

Duke.  There  is  a  lady,  sir,  in  Milan,  here,* 
Whom  I  affect ;  but  she  is  nice,  and  coy, 
And  nought  esteems  my  aged  eloquence : 

'  Andf  where  — ]     Where ^  the  same  here  as  ivkereas. 

*  ■  fiVy  in  Muan,  here^^  It  ought  to  be  thur,  instead  of-— 
h  Verona^  here —  for  the  scene  q>parently  is  in  Milan,  as  is  clear 
from  several  passages  in  the  first  act,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
firvt  scene  of  the  fourth  act 
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Now,  therefore,  would  I  have  thee  to  my  tutbf, 
(For  long  agone  I  have  forgot  to  court : 
Besides,  the  fashion  of  the  time^  is  changed ;) 
How,  and  which  way,  1  may  bestow  myself^ , 
To  be  regarded  in  her  sun-^bright  eye. 

VaL  Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  wdrds ; 
Dumb  jewels  often,  in  their  silent  kind. 
More  than  quick  words,  do  move  a  woman  s  mind* 

Duke*,  But  she  did  scorn  a  present  that  I  sent  her. 

VaL  A  woman  sometimes  scorns  what  best  con** 
tents  her : 
Send  her  another  ;  never  give  her  o*er  j 
For  scorn  at  first  makes  after-love  the  morei 
If  she  do  frown,  'tis  not  in  hate  of  you, 
But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  you  : 
If  she  do  chide,  'tis  not  to  have  you  gone ; 
For  why,  the  fools  are  mad,  if  left  alone. 
Take  no  repulse,  whatever  she  doth  say : 
For,  get  you  goiic,  she  doth  not  mean>  away  : 
Flatter,  and  pmise,  commend,  extol  their  graces ; 
Though  ne'er  so  black,  say,  they  have  angels'  faces. 
That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  say,  is  no  man. 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 

Duke.  But  she,  I  mean,  is  promis'd  by  her  friends 
I  Into  a  youthful  gentleman  of  worth  ; 
And  kept  severely  from  resort  of  men, 
That  no  man  hath  access  by  day  to  her. 

Val.  Why  then  I  would  resort  to  her  by  night 

Duke.  Ay,  but  the  doors  be  lock'd,  and  keys 
kept  safe, 
Tliat  no  man  hath  recourse  to  her  by  night« 

Val.  What  lets,^  but  one  may  enter  at  her  win-* 
dow  ? 


Jhe/hshion  of  the  time — 1  The  modes  of  afmttjUfi 
the  acts  by  whicli  men  recommended  themseiTes  to  ladies. 
'  What  his  fj  i.e.  what  hinders. 
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[ke.  Her  chamber  is  aloft^  far  from  the  ground ; 

milt  so  shelving  that  one  cannot  climb  it 

>ut  apparent  hazard  of  his  life. 

f.  Why  then  a  ladder^  quaintly  made  of  cords, 

Bt  up  with  a  pair  of  anchoring  hooks, 

d  serve  to  scale  another  Hero's  tower, 

Id  Leander  would  adventure  it. 

:ke.  Now  as  thou  art  a  gentleman  of  blood, 

e  me  where  I  may  have  such  a  ladder. 

I  When  would  you  use  it  ?   pray,  sir,  tell  me 

that. 
',ke.  lliis  very  night ;  for  love  is  like  a  child, 
longs  for  every  thing  that  he  can  come  by. 
f.  By  seven  o'clock  ill  get  you  such  a  ladder. 
\ke.  But,  hark  thee ;  I  will  go  to  her  alone ; 
shall  I  best  convey  the  ladder  thither  ? 
I  It  will  be  light,  my  lord,  that  you  may  bear  it 
r  a  cloak,  that  is  of  any  len^. 
ke.  A  cloak  as  long  as  thme  will  serve  the 

turn? 
f.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 
ke.  Then  let  me  see  thy  cloak : 
t  me  one  of  such  another  length. 
I   Why,  any  closdc  will  serve   the  tum^   my 

lord. 
ke.  How  shall  I  fashion  me  to  wear  a  cloak  ? — 
r  thee,  let  me  feel  tlnr  doak  upon  me. — 
letter  is  this  same  f  What's  here? — To  Silvia  ? 
lere  an  engine  fit  fer  my  proceeding ! 
!  so  bold  to  break  the  seal  fer  once.      [^Reads. 
houghts  do  Itarbaur  with  my  Silvia  nightly  ; 
d  slaves^  they  are  to  me,  that  send  themjlying : 
%ld  their  master  come  and  go  as  lightly^ 
fnself  would  lodge,  where  senseless  they  are  lying* 
er4ild  thoughts  in  thy  pure  bosom  rest  themj 
die  I9  their  king,  that  thither  thfim  impirtuHCf 
rov.  I.  N 


( 
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Do  curse  the  grace  that  with  such  grace  hath  blessed 
thenij 

Because  myself  do  want  my  servants  fortune : 
I  curse  myself^  for  they  are  sent  by  me^^ 
That  they  should  harbour  where  their  lard  should  be. 
What's  here  ? 

Silvia  J  this  flight  I  will  enfranchise  thee: 
'Tis  so  ;  and  here's  the  ladder  for  the  purpose. — 
Why,  Phaeton,  (for  thou  art  Merops'  son,)  * 
Wilt  thou  aspire  to  guide  the  heavenly  car. 
And  with  thy  daring  folly  bum  the  world  ? 
Wilt  thou  reach  stars,  because  they  shine  on  thee  ? 
Go,  base  intruder !  over-weening  slave  ! 
Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates ; 
And  think,  my  patience,  more  dian  thy  desert. 
Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence : 
Thank  me  for  this,  more  than  for  all  the  favours, 
Which,  all  too  much,  I  have  bestow'd  on  thee. 
But  if  thou  linger  in  my  territories. 
Longer  than  swiftest  expedition 
Will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal  court. 
By  heaven,  my  wrath  shall  far  exceed  the  love 
I  ever  bore  my  daughter,  or  thyself. 
Be  gone,  I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excuse, 
But,  as  thou  lov'st  thy  life,  make  speed  from  hence. 

[iJ*nV  Duke. 

Fal.  And  why  not  death,  rather  than  living  tor- 
ment? 
To  die,  is  to.be  banish'd  from  myself; 
And  Silvia  is  mjrself :  banish'd  from  her. 
Is  self  from  self:  a  deadly  banishment! 

^^^^fytiheyaresenti^me^^  For  is  the  same  asT&rffcr/, 

3 Mcrops^  <on,l  Thou  art  Phaeton  in  thy  rashneas,  Imt 

without  his  pretensions ;  thou  art  not  the  son  oTa  divinity,  but  a 
terrttfiimi^  a  low-bom  wretch ;  Merops  is  thy  true  father,  idth 
whom  Fba^n  was  falsely  reproached.    Johnson. 
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liat  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  seen  ? 
Tiat  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by  ? 
nless  it  be  to  think  that  she  is  by, 
id  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfection. 
Kcept  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night, 
lere  is  no  musick  in  the  nightingale ; 
nless  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day, 
lere  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon : 
le  is  my  essence ;  and  I  leave  to  be^ 
I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
>8terM,  illumined,  cherished,  kept  alive, 
fly  not  death,  to  fly  his  deadly  doom  :* 
ury  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death ; 
at,  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life. 

Enter  Proteus  and  Launce. 
* 
Pro.  Run,  boy,  run,  run,  and  seek  him  out. 

Laun.  So-ho!  so-hol  >  • 

Pro.  What  seest  thou  ? 

Laun.  Him  we  go  to  find :  there's  not  a  hair  on*s 

!ad,  but  *tis  a  Valentine. 

Pro.  Valentine? 

Val  No. 

Pro.  Who  then  ?  his  spirit  ? 

Val.  Neither. 

Pro.  What  then? 

Val.  Nothing. 

Laun.  Can  nothing  speak  ?  master,  shall  I  strike  ? 

Pro.  Whom  would'st  thou  strike  ? 

Laun.  Nothing. 

Pro.  Villain,  forbear. 

*  I  Ay  not  deaths  to  fly  his  deadly  doom^l  '^^Jljf  ^i*  doom^  used 
Igjfyfigf  or  injlyingf  is  a  Gallicism.  The  sense  is,  by  avoid* 
I  Sbe  execution  of  his  sentence  I  shall  not  .escape  death.  ICI 
J  here,  I  suftr  myself  to  be  destroyed;  If  I  go  zWay',  I  de* 
iiymyielf.    Jobksok.  ' 

N  2 
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Latin.  Why,  sir,  FIl  strike  nothing :  I  prayyou/— 

Pro.  Sirrah,  I  say,  forbear :  Friend  Vakntiiie,  t 
word. 

Val,  My  ears  are  stopp'd^  and  cannot  heir  good 
news, 
jSo  much  of  bad  already  hath  possessed  them. 

Pro.  Then  in  dumb  silence  will  I  bufy  mine^ 
For  they  are  harsh,  untuneable,  and  bad. 

Val.  Is  Silvia  dead  ? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Val.  No  Valei>tin6,  indeed,  for  sacred  Sihria  1~ 
Hath  she  forsworn  me  ? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Val.  No  Valentine,  if  Silvia  have  forsworn  me!— - 
What  is  your  news  ? 

Laun.   Sir,  there's  a  proclamation  that  you  are 
vanished. 

Pro^  That  thou  art  banished,  O,  thal*8  die  news ; 
From  hence,  from  Silvia,  and  from  me  Ay  friend. 

Val.  O,  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already. 
And  now  excess  of  it  will  make  me  surfek. 
Doth  Silvia  know  that  I  am  banisrhed  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  ay ;  and  she  hath  offered  to  the  doom  9 
(Which,  unreversed,  stands  in  eifectual  fcHt^e,) 
A  sea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tears : 
Those  at  her  father*s  churlish  feet  she  tendered ; 
With  them,  upon  her  knees,  her  humble  self; 
Wringing  her  hands,  whose  whiteness   so  becactf^^ 

them. 
As  if  but  now  they  waxed  pale  for  woe : 
But  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hftnds  field  ^p^ 
Sad  sighs,  deep  groans,  nor  silver-«hedding  tears. 
Could  penetrate  her  uncompassionate  sire  ; 
But  Valentine,  if  he  be  ta'en,  must  ^. 
Besides,  her  intercession  chafd  him  so^ 
When  she  for  thy  repeal  was  suppliaii^  , 
That  to  olose  prison  he  conunanoed  diiet. 
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With  many  bitter  threats  of  *biding  there. 

VaL  No  more ;  unless  the  next  word  that  thou 
speak'st. 
Have  some  malignant  power  upon  my  li& : 
If  so,  I  pray  thee,  breathe  it  in  mine  ear. 
As  ending  anthem  of  my  endless  dolour. 

Pro.  Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  can^st  not  help, 
And  study  help  for  that  which  thou  lamenfst. 
Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good. 
Here  if  thou  stay,  thou  canst  not  see  thy  love ; 
Besides,  thy  staying  will  abridge  thy  life* 
Hope  is  a  lovers  staff;  walk  hence  with  that. 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 
Thy  letters  may  be  here,  though  thou  art  hence : 
Which,  being  writ  to  me,  shall  be  deliver  d 
£ven  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love.^ 
The  time  now  serves  not  to  expostulate : 
Come,  ril  convey  thee  through  the  city  gate , 
And,  ere  I  part  with  thee,  confer  at  large 
Of  all  that  may  concern  thy  love-affairs : 
As  thou  lov'st  Silvia,  though  not  for  thyself. 
Regard  thy  danger,  and  along  with  me. 

VmL  I  pray  thee,  Launce,  an  if  thou  seest  my  boy. 
Bid  him  make  haste  and  meet  me  at  the  north-gate. 

Pro.  Go,  sirrah,  find  him  out.  Come,  Valentine. 

VaL  O  my  dear  Silvia,  hapless  Valentine ! 

lEjreuzU  Valentine  and  Proteus. 

^  Even  in  ike  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love.]  TrifliDg  as  the 
remark  may  appear,  before  the  meaning  of  this  address  ^ieHer* 
to  the  bosom  of  a  mistress  can  be  understood,  it  should  be  kaowa 
that  women  anciently  had  a  pocket  in  the  forepart  of  their  slays, 
in  which  they  not  only  carried  love-letters  and  love-tokens,  but 
evm  their  money  and  materials  for  needle-work.  In  many  parts 
of  England  the  rustic  damsels  still  observe  the  same  practice  \ 
and  a  very  old  lady  informs  me  that  she  remembers,  when  it  was 
the  fitthion  to  wear  prominent  stays,  it  was  no  less  the  custom 
for  strataffem  and  gallantry  to  drop  its  literary  fiurours  within  the 
front  of  them.    Steevens. 
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Laun.  I  am  but  a  fool,  look  you ;  and  yet  I  have 
the  wit  to  think,  my  master  is  a  kind  of  knave :  but 
that's  all  one,  if  he  be  but  one  knave.  ^  He  lives  not 
now,  that  knows  me  to  be  in  love ;  yet  I  am  in  love ; 
but  a  team  of  horse  .shall  not  pluck  that  from  me ; 
nor  who  'tis  I  love,  and  vet  'tis  a  woman :  but  that 
woman  I  will  not  tell  myself;  and  yet  'tis  a  milk- 
maid; yet  'tis  not  a  maid,  for  she  hath  had  gossips:' 
yet  'tis  a  maid,  for  she  is  her  master  s  maid,  and 
serves  for  wages.  She  hath  more  qualities  than  a 
water-spaniel, — which  is  much  in  a  bare-<5hristian.* 
Here  is  the  cat-log  [Pulling  out  a  paper]  of  her 
conditions.^  Imprimis,  She  can  fetch  am  carry. 
Why,  a  horse  can  do  no  more ;  nay,  a  horse  cannot 
fetch,  but  only  carry ;  therefore  is  she  better  than  a 
jade.  Item,  She  can  771  ilk ;  look  you,  a  sweet  virtue 
in  a  maid  with  clean  hands. 

Enter  Speed. 

Speed.  How  now,  signior  Launce?  what  news 
with  your  mastership  ? 

Laun.  With  my  master  s  ship  ?    why  it  is  at  sea- 

Speed.  Well,  your  old  vice  still ;  mistake  the  word  z. 
What  news  then  in  your  paper  ? 

Laun.  The  blackest  news  that  ever  thou  heard'st^ 


^  Laun.  /  am  but  a  fool,  looJc  you  ;  and  yet  I  have  the  tcit 
thinks  my  master  is  a  kind  of  knave:  but  thafs  allone^  if  heb^ 
but  one  knavb.]  In  Shakspeare'8  language,  otie  knave  may  sig^ 
nify  a  knave  on  only  one  occasion^  a  single  knave.    We  still  use  9^ 
double  villain,  for  a  villain  beyond  the  common  rate  of  guilt. 

Johnson^ 

7  for  she  hath  had  gossips :]  Gossips  not  only  signify  thmer 
who  answer  for  a  child  in  baptism,  but  tne  tattling  womeii  wbcp 
attend  lyings-in. 

8  ——  a  bare  christian^"]  Launce  is  quibbling  on.    Bare  lUH^ 
two  ^nses ;  mere  and  naked.  This  is  used  here  in  both. 

9  ..««..  her  conditions.]  i.  e.  qualities. 
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Speed.  Why,  man,  how  black  ? 

Lauji.  Why,  as  black  as  ink. 

Speed,  Let  me  read  them. 

Laun.  Fye  on  thee,  jolt-head ;    thou  canst  not 
read. 
'    ^ttd.  Tliou  liest,  I  can. 

Laun.  I  will  try  thee :  Tell  me  this :  Who  begot 
thee  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  the  son  of  my  grandfather. 
•    Laun.  O  illiterate  loiterer !  it  was  the  son  of  thy 
grandmother : '  this  proves,  that  thou  canst  not  read, 
'  Speed.  Come,  fool,  come :  try  mc  rn  thy  paper. 

Laun.  There ;  and  saint  Nicholas  be  thy  speed !  * 

Speed.  Imprimis,  She  can  milk. 

Laun.  Ay,  that  she  can. 

Speed.  Item,  She  brews  good  ale. 
'  Laun.  And  thereof  comes  the  proverb, —  Blessing 
of  your  heart,  you  brew  good  ale. 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  sew. 

Laun.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  can  she  so  ? 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  knit. 

Laun.  What  need  a  man  care  for  a  stock  with  a 
wench,  when  she  can  knit  him  a  stock.^ 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  wash  and  scaur. 
.    Laun.  A  special  viitue ;  for  then  she  need  not  be 
washed  and  scoured. 


the  son  of  My^grandmother :]  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
chat  the  mother  only  Knows  the  legitimacy  of  the  child.  I  sup- 
pose Launce  inferSy  that  if  he  could  read,  no  must  have  read  this 
ndl^known  observation.    Stbevens. 

* saint  Nicholas  be  thy  speed  /I    St.  Nicholas  presided 

frrtr  scholars,  who  were  therefore  called  jS^.  Nicholases  clerks. 
That  this  saint  presided  over  young  scholars,  may  be  gathered 
ftom  Knight's  Life  of  Dean  Colei^  p.  362,  for  by  the  statutes  of 
Paul's  school  there  inserted,  the  children  are  required  to  attend 
divine  service  at  the  cathedral  on  his  anniversary.  The  legend  of 
this  saint  makes  him  to  have  been  a  bkhop,  while  he  was  aboy, 

3  knit  him  a  stock.]  i.  e.  stockings 
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Speed.  Item,  She  can  spin. 

Laun.  Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels^  when 
she  can  spin  for  her  living. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  many  nameless  virtues.     ., 

Laun.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  bastard  virtuet; 
that,  indeed,  know  not  their  fathers^  and  therefim 
have  no  names. 

Speed.  Here  follow  her  vices. 

Laun.  Close  at  the  heels  of  her  virtues. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  not  to  be  kissed  fastings  in 
respect  of  her  breath. 

Laun.  Well,  that  fault  may  be  mended  with  a 
breakfast :  Read  on. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  a  sweet  mouth. 

Laun.  That  makes  amends  for  her  souir  breatk. 

Speed.  Item,  She  doth  talk  in  her  sleep. 

Laun.  It's  no  matter  for  that,  so  she  sleep  not  in 
her  talk. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  slow  in  words. 

Laun.  O  villain,  that  set  this  down  among  her 
vices !  To  be  slow  in  words,  is  a  woman's  only  vir- 
tue :  I  pray  thee,  out  with't ;  and  place  it  for  her 
chief  virtue. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  proud. 

Laun.  Out  with  that  too ;  it  was  Eve's  legAcy^ 
and  cannot  be  ta'en  from  her. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  no  teeth. 

Laun.  I  care  not  for  Uiat  neither^  because  I  love 
crusts. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  curst. 

Laun.  Well ;  the  best  is,  she  hath  no  teeth  tx)  bite; 

Speed.  She  will  often  praise  her  liquor J^ 

Laun.  If  her  liquor  be  good,  she  shall:    if  she,: 
will  not,  I  will ;  for  good  things  should  be  praised. 


^'-'-^  praise  her  liquor.']  i.e.  crflea  sberboiirwell  ahe  tikfii 

it. 
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Speed.  Item,  She  is  too  liberal.^ 

Laun.  Of  her  tongue  she  cannot;  for  thafs  writ 
down  she  is  slow  of:  of  her  purse  she  shall  not;  for 
that  I'll  keep  shut :  now  of  another  thing  she  may ; 
md  that  I  cannot  help.     Well,  proceed. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit,  and 
more  faults  than  hairsy  and  more  wealth  than  faults. 

Laun.  Stop  there ;  I'll  have  her :  she  was  mine, 
and  not  mine,  twice  or  thrice  in  that  last  article : 
Reheat-se  that  once  more. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit^-^ 

Laun.  More  hair  than  wit, — it  may  be ;  I'll  prove 
it :  The  cover  of  the  salt  hides  the  salt,  and  there- 
fore it  is  more  than  the  salt ;  the  hair  that  covers  the 
wit,  is  more  than  the  wit ;  for  the  greater  hides  the 
less.     What's  next  ? 

Speed.  — And  more  faults  than  hairs y — 

Laun.  That's  monstrous :  O,  that  that  were  out ! 

Speed.  '--^And  more  wealth  than  faults. 

Laun.  Why,  that  word  makes  the  faults  gracious : ' 
Well,  I'll  have  her :  And  if  it  be  a  match,  as  nothing 
is  impossible^*— 

Speed.  What  then? 

Jbaun.  Why,  tlien  I  will  tell  thee, — that  thy  mas- 
ter  stays  for  thee  at  the  north  gate, 

i^ed.  For  me? 

Laun.  For  thee?  ay:  who  art  thou?  he  hath 
staid  ft>r  a  better  man  than  thee. 

Speed.  And  must  I  go  to  him  ? 

Laun.  Thou  must  run  to  him,  for  thou  hast  staid 
so  long,  that  going  will  scarce  serve  the  turn. 

Sp^.  Why  didst  not  tell  me  sooner?  *pox  of 
your  love-letters !  \Exit. 

s ......  Shi  ii  too  liberal.]  Liberal^  is  licentious  and  gross  in 

Itnguage. 

" She  hath  more  hair  than  wit,]    An  old  English  proverb. 

^ makes  the  Jauks  gmciOMS  i"]  Gracious,  in  old  language, 

WfOMBB  graoe/ul. 
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Laun.  Now  will  he  be  swinged  for  reading  my 
letter :  An  unmannerly  slave,  that  will  thrust  him- 
self into  secrets  ! — I'll  after,  to  rejoice  in  the  boy's 
correction.  [Exit. 

SCENE  11. 

The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 
Ent€7'  Duke  and  Thurio  ;  Proteus  behind. 

Duke.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not,  but  that  she  will  kve 
you, 
Now  Valentine  is  banish'd  from  her  sight. 

Thu.  Since  his  exile  she  hath  dcspis'd  me  most, 
Forsworn  my  company,  and  rail'd  at  me. 
That  I  am  desperate  of  obtaining  her. 

Duke.   This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trenched  in  ice ;®  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form. 
A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts. 
And  worthless  Valentine  shall  be  forgot. — 
How  now,  sir  Proteus  ?  Is  your  countryman. 
According  to  our  proclamation,  gone  ? 

Pro.  Gone,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  My  daughter  takes  his  goin^  grievously. 

Pro.  A  little  time,  my  lord,  will  kill  that  grief. 

Duke.  So  I  believe ;  but  Thurio  thinks  not  so.— 
Proteus,  the  good  conceit  I  hold  of  thee, 
(For  thou  hast  shown  some  sign  of  good  desert,) 
Makes  me  the  better  to  confer  with  thee. 

Pro.  Longer  than  I  prove  loyal  to  your  grace, 
Let  me  not  live  to  look  upon  your  grace. 

Duke.  Thou  know'st  how  willingly  I  would  eflfect 
The  match  between  sir  Thurio  and  my  daughter. 

Pro.  I  do,  my  lord. 

'  Trenched  in  ice;2  ^^U  carved  in  ice.  From  Truneker^  to €VX» 
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Duke.  And  also^  I  think,  thou  art  not  ignorant 
How  she  opposes  her  against  my  will. 

Pro.  She  did  my  lord,  when  Valentine  was  here. 

Duke.  Ay,  and  perversely  she  pers^vers  so, 
IVhat  might  we  do,  to  make  the  girl  forget 
rhe  love  of  Valentine,  and  love  sir  Thurio  ? 

Pro.  The  best  way  is  to  slander  Valentine 
With  falsliood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent ; 
rhree  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate. 

Duke.  Ay,  but  she'll  think,  that  it  is  spoke  in 
hate. 

Pro.  Ay,  if  his  enemy  deliver  it : 
Therefore  it  must  with  circumstance,^  be  spoken 
By  one,  whom  she  esteemeth  as  his  friend. 

Duke,  llben  you  must  undertake  to  slander  him. 

Pro*  And  that,  my  lord,  I  shall  be  loth  to  do : 
Tis  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman ; 
Especially,  against  his  very  friend.' 

Duke.  Where  your  good  word  cannot  advantage 
him, 
four  slander  never  can  endamage  him ; 
Fherefore  the  office  is  indifferent. 
Being  entreated  to  it  by  your  friend. 

Pro.  You  have  prevail'd,  my  lord :  if  I  can  do  it. 
By  aught  that  I  can  speak  in  his  dispraise. 
She  shall  not  long  continue  love  to  him. 
But  say,  this  weed  her  love  from  Valentine, 
It  fojlows  not  that  she  will  love  sir  Thurio. 

Thu.  Therefore,  as  you  unwind  her  love*   from 
him. 


toith  circumstance^']  With  the  addition  of  such  incidental 
particulars  as  may  induce  belief.    Johnson. 

*  —  his  very  Jriend.]    Very  is  immediate. 

• as  you  unmnd  her  love  — ]  As  you  wind  off  her  love 

from  him,  make  me  the  bottom  on  which  you  wind  it.  The 
hoittewife*s  tenn  for  a  ball  of  thread  wound  upon  a  central  body* 
i*  a  bottom  of  thread. 
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Lest  it  should  ravel,  and  be  good  to  none> 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me : 
Which  must  be  done,  by  praising  me  as  much 
As  you  in  worth  dispraise  sir  Valentine. 

Duke.  And,  Proteus^  vire  dare  trust  you  in  tfaii 
kind; 
Because  we  know,  on  Valentine's  report, 
You  are  already  love's  firm  votary. 
And  cannot  soon  revolt  and  change  your  mind. 
Upon  this  warrant  shall  you  have  access^ 
Where  you  with  Silvia  may  confer  at  large ; 
For  she  is  lumpish,  heavy,  melancholy. 
And,  for  your  friend's  sake,  will  be  gUd  of  you; 
Where  you  may  temper  her,'  by  your  persuasion^ 
To  hate  young  Valentine,  and  love  my  friend. 

Pro.  As  much  as  I  can  do,  I  will  eflfect  :-* 
But  you,  sir  Thurio,  are  not  sharp  enough ; 
You  must  lay  lime,*  to  tangle  her  desires. 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhymes 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  serviceable  vows. 

Duke.  Ay,  much  the  force  of  heaven-bred  pocqr. 

Pro.  Say,  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 
You  sacrifice  your  tears,  your  sighs,  your  heart: 
Write  till  your  ink  be  dry ;  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again ;  and  frame  some  feeling  line^ 
That  may  discover  such  integrity  :* 
For  Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poets'  sinews ; 
Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and  stones, 
Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 

'— — yoM  may  temper  Aer,]  Mould  her,  like  wax,  to  what- 
ever shape  you  please. 

^ ftme,]  That  is,  birdlime. 

^ stick  integrity  .*]  Sitch  integrity  may  mean  «udi  ardoor 

and  sincerity  as  would  be  manifested  by  pracdstng  the  difedkoBi 
given  in  the  four  preceding  lines.    Stebvbks. 

I  suspect  that  a  line  following  this  has  been  lost ;  Ifee  ia^port  tf 
which  perhaps  was— 

**  As  her  obdurate  heart  may  penetrate.*'    Malovi. 

9 
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Forsake  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands. 
After  your  dire  lamenting  elegies^ 
Visit  by  night  your  lady's  chamber-window, 
With  some  sweet  concert :  to  their  instruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump  ;^  the  night's  dead  silence 
Will  well  become  such  sweet  complaining  grievance. 
This,  or  else  nothing,  will  inherit  her. '' 

Duke.  This  discipline  shows  thou  hast  been  in 
love. 

Thu.  And  thy  advice  this  night  Til  put  in  pi*actice : 
Therefore,  sweet  Proteus,  my  direction-giver. 
Let  us  into  the  city  presently 
To  sort^   some  gentlemen  well  skill'd  in  musick : 
I  have  a  sonnet,  that  will  serve  the  turn. 
To  give  the  onset  to  thy  good  advice. 

JDuke.  About  it,  gentlemen. 

Pro.  We'll  wwt  iqpon  your  grace  tiH  after  suppo* : 
And  afterward  detenaiine  our  proceedings. 

Duke.  Even  now  about  it ;  I  will  pardon  you.^ 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.    A  Forest,  near  Mantua. 

Enter  certain  Out-laws. 

1  Out.  Fellows,  stand  fast ;  I  see  a  passenger. 

2  Out.    If  there  be  ten,  shrink  not,  but  dowu 

with  'em. 

^  Tune  a  deploring  dump ;]    A  dump  was  the  ancient  tenn  for 
^nwurnfid-eiepf. 

^  ^  —  mU  inherit  A^.]  To  itthertt^  is,  by  our.  author,  some*' 
timet  used^  as  in  this  instance,  for  to  obtain  possession  of,  without 
any  idea  of  acquiring  bj^  inheritance. 

•  To  iwt— ]  i.*e.  to  choose  out. 

9  — —  /  mil  pardon  yow.]  I  will  excuse  you  fnom  waiting. 
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Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 

3  Out.  Standi  sir^  and  throw  us  that  you  have 
about  you ; 
If  not,  we'll  make  you  sit,  and  rifle  you. 

Speed.  Sir,  we  are  undone !  these  are  the  villains 
That  all  the  travellers  do  fear  so  much. 

Val.  My  friends, — 

1  Out.  That's  not  so,  sir ;  we  are  your  enemies. 

2  Out.  Peace  ;  we'll  hear  him. 

3  Out.  Ay,  by  my  beard,  will  we ;     • 
For  he's  a  proper  man.' 

Val.   Then  know,  that  I  have  little  wealth  to 
lose ; 
A  man  I  am,  cross'd  with  adversity: 
My  riches  are  these  poor  habiliments^ 
Of  which  if  you  should  here  disfiimish  me. 
You  take  the  sum  and  substance  that  I  have. 

2  Out.  Whither  travel  you  ? 
Val.  To  Verona. 

1  Out.  Whence  came  you  ? 
Val.  From  Milan. 

3  Out.  Have  you  long  sojourn'd  there  ? 

Val.  Some  sixteen   months;    and  longer  might 
have  staid, 
If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted  me. 

1  Out.  What,  were  you  banish'd  thence  ? 
Val.  I  was. 

2  Out.  For  what  offence  ? 

Val.   For  that  which  now   torments  me   to  re* 
hearse  : 
I  kiird  a  man,  whose  death  I  much  repent ; 
But  yet  I  slew  him  manfully  in  fight^ 

*  —  «  proper  man.']  i.  e.  a  v>eU4oolnrtg  man ;  he  has  die  tp- 
pearance  of  a  gentlomaD. 
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l^ithout  false  vantage,  or  base  treachery. 

1  Out.  Why  ne'er  repent  it,  if  it  were  done  so : 
►ut  were  you  banished  for  so  small  a  fault  ? 

Val:  I  was,  and  held  me  glad  of  such  a  doom. 

1  Out.  Have  you  the  tongues  ? 

Val.  My  youthful  travel  therein  made  me  happy ; 
hr  else  I  often  had  been  miserable. 

3  Out.    By  the  bare  scalp  of  Robin  Hood's  fat 
friar,* 
his  fellow  were  a  king  for  our  wild  faction. 

1  Out.  We'll  have  him :  sirs,  a  word. 
Speed.  Master,  be  one  of  them  ; 

:  is  an  honourable  kind  of  thievery. 
Val.  Peace,  villain ! 

2  Out.  Tell  us  this :  Have  you  any  thing  to  take 

to? 
Val.  Nothing,  but  my  fortune. 

3  Out.  Know  then,  that  some  of  us  are  gentle- 

men, 
ich  as  the  fury  of  ungovem'd  youth 
hrust  from  the  company  of  awful  men :  ^ 
[yself  was  from  Verona  banished, 
>r  practising  to  steal  away  a  lady, 
n  heir,  and  near  allied  unto  the  duke. 
2  Out.  And  I  from  Mantua,  for  a  gentleman, 
Tiom,  in  my  mood,*  I  stabb'd  unto  tiie  heait. 
1  Out.  And  I,  for  such  like  petty  crimes  as  these, 

* Robin  Hood's/a/ /War,]  Robin  Hood  was  captain  of  % 

nd  of  robbers,  and  was  much  inclined  to  rob  churchmen.   But 

Robin  Hood's  fat  friar  ^  Shakspeare  means  Friar  Tack^  who 
ts  confessor  and  companion  to  this  noted  out-law. 

5 awful  men  .•]  Reverend,  worshipful,  such  as  magistrates, 

d  other  principal  members  of  civil  communities.    Johnson. 
Dr.  Farmer  would  read —  laivful  men — i.  e.  legales  homiiief^ 
Atofid  men  means  men  xioeU  governed^  observant  of  lav:  and  «rtr- 
^^y  9  f^  ^  or  subject  to  avie.    In  the  same  kind  of  senge  as 

wfearfut.    Ritson. 

in  my  mood,]  Mood  is  anger  or  resentment. 


i  }j»efearfh 
♦  Whom,  V 
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But  to  the  purpose^-*-(for  we  €ite  our  fiuilts^ 
That  they  may  hold  excused  our  lawless  lives,) 
And,  partly,  seeing  you  are  beautified 
With  goodly  shape  ;  and  by  your  own  report 
A  linguist ;  and  a  man  of  such  perfection. 
As  we  do  in  our  quality^  much  want  ;•*- 

2  Out.  Indeed,  because  you  ane  a  banished  man, 
Therefore,  sbove  the  rest,  we  parley  to  you : 

Are  you  content  to  be  our  general  ? 

To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity, 

And  live,  as  we  do,  in  this  wilderness  ? 

3  Out.  What  sa/st  thou  ?   wilt  thou  be  of  our 

cons6rt  ?^ 
Say,  ay,  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all : 
We*ll  do  thee  homage,  and  be  ruFd  by  diee, 
LfOve  thee  as  our  commander,  and  our  king. 

1  Out.  But  if  thou  scorn  our  courtesy,  mou  diest. 

2  Out.  Them  shalt  not  live  to  brag  what  we  hare 

ofier'd. 
Val.  I  take  your  o&r,  and  will  live  with  you ; 
Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages 
On  silly  women,  or  poor  passengers. 

3  Out.  No,  we  detest  such  vile  base  practices. 
Come,  go  with  us,  we'll  bring  diee  to  our  crews. 
And  shew  thee  all  the  treasure  we  have  got ; 
Which,  with  ourselves,  all  rest  at  thy  diqpose. 

^Exeunt. 

*  —in  our  quality—]  Our  quality  means  our  profemHii 
calling,  pr  condition  of  lif(^. 

*  Our  compaogr. 
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SCENE  IL 

Milan.     Court  of  the  Palace. 

Enter  Proteus. 

Pro.  Already  have  I  been  false  to  Valentine, 
And  now  I  must  be  as  unjust  to  Thurio. 
Under  the  colour  of  commending  him, 
I  have  access  my  own  love  to  prcfer  ; 
But  Silvia  is  too  fair,  too  true,  too  holy. 
To  be  corrupted  with  ttiy  worthless  gifts. 
When  I  protest  true  loyalty  to  her. 
She  twits  me  with  my  falshood  to  my  friend  : 
When  to  her  beauty  I  commend  my  vows. 
She  bids  me  think,  how  I  have  been  forsworn 
In  breaking  faith  with  Julia  whom  I  lov'd : 
And,  notwithstanding  all  her  sudden  quips,'' 
TTie  least  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope. 
Yet,  spaniel-like,  the  more  she  spurns  my  love, 
The  more  it  grows,  and  fawneth  on  her  still. 
But  here  comes  Thurio :  now  must  we  to  her  window, 
And  give  some  evening  musick  to  her  ear. 

Enter  Thurio  and  Musicians. 

Thu.  How  now,  sir  Proteus  ?  are  you  crept  be- 
fore us  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  gentle  Thurio ;   for,  you  know^  Uiat 
love 
Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  go.' 

'7 sudden  q^ups^']  That  is,  hasty  passionate  reproaches  and 

tcofls. 

• you  knorv^  that  love 

Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannBt  go.l     Kindness  will 
creep  where  it  cannot  gang^  is  a  Scottish  provtrh. 

VOL.  I,  O 
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Thu.  Ay,  but,  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  love  not  here. 
Pro.  Sir,  but  I  do ;  or  else  1  would  be  hence. 
Thu.  Whom?  Silvia? 
Pro.  Ay,  Silvia, — for  your  sake. 
Thu.  I  thank  you  for  your  own.  Now,  gentlemen, 
Let's  tune,  and  to  it  lustily  a  while.   . 

*  Enter  Host,  at  a  distance  ;  and  Julia  in  boyt 

clothes. 

Host.  Now,  my  young  guest !  methinks  you're 
allycholly ;  I  pray  you,  why  is  it  ? 

Jul.  Marry,  mine  host,  because  I  cannot  be  merry. 

Host.  Come,  we'll  have  you  merry  :  111  bring  you 
where  you  shall  hear  musick,  and  see  the  gentleman 
that  you  ask'd  for. 

Jul.  But  shall  I  hear  him  speak  ? 

Host.  Ay,  that  you  shall. 

Jul.  That  will  be  musick.  [^Mustek  phyf^ 

Host.  Hark!  hark! 

Jul.  Is  he  among  these  ? 

Host.  Ay  :  but  peace,  let's  hear  em. 

SONG. 

Who  is  Silvia  ?  what  is  she^ 

That  all  our  swains  commend  her  ? 

Hohfj  fdir^  and  wise  is  she  ; 

The  heavens  such  grace  did  lend  her^ 

That  she  might  admired  be. 

Is  she  Jcind^  as  she  is  fair  f 
For  beauty  lives  with  kindness: 

Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair y 
To  help  him  of  his  blindness  ; 

And^  being  help%  inhabits  there. 
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Then  to  Silvia  let  us  singj 

That  Silvia  w  e.rcelling  ; 
She  excels  each  mortal  thing , 

Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling : 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 

Host.  How  now  ?  are  you  sadder  than  you  wer# 
before  ? 
How  do  you,  man  ?  the  musick  Hkes  you  not. 

Jul.  You  mistake  ;  the  musician  likes  me  not. 

Host.  Why,  my  pretty  youth  ? 

Jul.  He  plays  false,  father. 

Host.  How  ?  out  of  tune  on  the  strings  ? 

Jul.  Not  so  ;  but  yet  so  false  that  he  grieves  my 
very  heart-strings. 

Host.  You  have  a  quick  ear. 

Jul.  Ay,  I  would  I  were  deaf !  it  makes  me  have 
a  slow  heart. 

Host.  I  perceive,  you  delight  not  in  musick, 

Jul.  Not  a  whit,  when  it  jars  so.      ' 

Host.  Hark,  what  fine  change  is  in  the  musick  ! 

Jul.  Ay  ;  that  change  is  the  spite. 

Host.  You  would  have  them  always  play  but  one 
thing? 

Jul.  I  would  always  have  one  play  but  one  thing. 
But,  host,  doth  this  sir  Proteus,  diat  we  talk  on, 
oilen  resort  unto  this  gentlewoman  ? 

Host.  I  tell  you  what  Launce,  his  msm,  told  me, 
he  loved  her  out  of 'all  nick.® 

Jul.  Where  is  Launce  ?  .:.   ' 

Host.  Grone  to  seek  his  dog  ;  which,  to-morrow, 
by  his  master  s  command,  he  must  carry  for  a  pre- 
sent to  his  lady. 

Jul.  Peace  f  stand  aside !  the  company  parts. 

9 out  of  all  nick.]      Beyond,  air  reckoning  or  count. 

Beckonings  are  kept  upon  nicked  or  notched  sticks  or  tallies. 

O  2 
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Pro.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  you !  I  will  so  plead, 
Tliat  you  shall  say,  my  cunning  drift  excels. 
77/«.  Where  meet  we  ? 
Pro.  At  saint  Gregory's  well. 
Thu.  Farewell.   \_Exciuit  Tnv  viio  and  Musicians. 


Silvia  appears  abovcy  at  her  windoxc. 

Pro.  Madam,  good  even  to  your  ladyship. 

Sil.  I  thank  you  for  your  musick,  gentleman: 
Who  is  that,  that  spake  ? 

Pro.  One,  lady,  if  you  knew  his  pure  heart's  truth, 
You'd  quickly  learn  to  know  him  by  his  voice. 

Sil.  Sir  Proteus,  as  I  take  it. 

Pro.  Sir  Proteus,  gentle  lady,  and  your  servant. 

Sil.  What  is  your  will  ? 

Pro.  That  I  may  compass  yours. 

Sil.  You  have  your  wish  ;  my  will  is  even  this,— 
That  presently  you  hie  you  home  to  bed. 
lliou  subtle,  perjur'd,  false,  disloyal  man! 
Tliink'st  thou,  I  am  so  shallow,  so  conceitless. 
To  be  seduced  by  thy  flattery, 
That  hast  deceiv'd  so  many  with  thy  vows  ? 
Return,  return,  and  make  thy  love  amends. 
For  me, — by  this  pale  queen  of  night  I  swear, 
I  am  so  far  from  granting  thy  request. 
That  I  despise  thee  for  tliy  wrongful  suit ; 
And  by  and  by  intend  to  chide  myself, 
Even  for  this  time  I  spend  in  talking  to  thee. 

Pro.  I  grant,  sweet  love,  that  I  did  love  a  lady ; 
But  she  is  dead. 

Jul.  'Twerc  false,  if  I  should  speak  it ; 
For,  I  am  sure,  she  is  not  buried.  [Aside. 

Sil.  Say,  that  she  be ;  yet  Valentine,  thy  friend, 
Survives  ;  to  whom,  thyself  art  witness, 
I  am  bctrotli'd ;  And  art  thou  not  asham*d 
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To  wrong  him  with  thy  imix)rtunacy. 

Pro.  I  Ukewise  hear,  that  Valentine  is  dead. 

SiL  And  so,  suppose,  am  I ;  for  in  his  grave 
Assure  thyself,  my  love  is  buried. 

Pro.  Sweet  lady,  let  me  rake  it  from  the  earth.' 

6/7.  Go  to  thy  lady's  grave,  and  call  her  s  thence ; 
Or,  at  the  least,  in  her  s  sepulchre  thine. 

JuL  He  heard  not  that.  [^/Iside. 

Pro.  Madam,  if  your  heart  be  so  obdurate. 
Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love. 
The  picture  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber ; 
To  that  rU  speak,  to  that  I'll  sigh  and  weep  : 
For,  since  the  substance  of  your  perfect  self 
Is  else  devoted,  I  am  but  a  shadow  ; 
And  to  your  shadow  I.  will  make  true  love. 

JuL  If  'twere  a  substance,  you  would,  sure,  de- 
ceive it. 
And  make  it  but  a  shadow,  as  I  am.  \_A$id€. 

Sil.  I  am  very  loth  to  be  your  idol,  sir  ; 
But,  since  your  falshood  shall  become  you  well ' 
To  worship  shadows,  and  adpre  false  shapes, 
Send  to  me  in  the  morning,  ai>d  I'll  send  it : 
And  so,  good  rest. 

Pro.  As  wretches  have  o-er-night, 

That  wait  for  execution  in  the  morn. , 

[Exeunt  Proteus  ;  and  Silvia,  from  above. 

■  Buty  since  your  falshood  shall  become  you  tvell — ]    Tliis  i» 
hardly  sense.     We  may  read,  with  very  little  alteration  : 
"  But  since  you^re  faUcy  it  shall  become  you  well.** 

JoiINSOK. 

I  believe  the  text  is  right,  and  that  our  author  means,  however 
licentious  the  expression, — But, since  your  falshood  well  becomes^ 
Dr  is  well  suited  to,  the  worshipping  of  shadows,  and  the  adoring 
of  false  shapes,  send  to  me  in  the  morning  for  my  picture,  &c. 
Dr,  in  other  word^t.  But,  since  the  worshipping  of  shadows  and  the 
adoring  of  false  shapes  shall  well  become  you^  fohe  as  yon  are^ 
lend,  &c.  To  worship  shadotvSf  &c.  T  consider  as  the  oojectiye 
case,  as  well  as  you.  Since  is,  I  think,  here  an  advi  rb,  not  a  ■  "  ..< 
preposition.    Maloke. 
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Jul.  Host,  will  you  go  ? 

Host*  By  my  hallidom,  I  was  fast  asleep. 

JuL  Pray  you,  where  lies  sir  Proteus  ? 

Host.  NlaiTy,  at  my  house :  Trust  me,  I  think, 
'tis  almost  day. 

JuL  Not  so ;  but  it  hath  been  the  longest  night 
Hiat  e'er  I  watch'd,  and  the  riaost  heaviest^ 

[Exeunt 

SCENE  IIL 

The  same. 

m 

Enter  Eglamour. 

Egl.  This  is  the  hour  that  madam  Silvia 
Entreated  me  to  call,  and  know  her  mind ; 
There's  some  great  matter  she'd  employ  me  in.'^ 
Madam,  madam ! 

Silvia  appears  above,  at  her  window. 

Sil.  Who  calls  ? 

EgL  Your  servant,  and  your  friend ; 

One  that  attends  your  ladyship's  command. 

Sil.  Sir  Eglamour,  a  thousand  times  good^morrow. 

Egl.  As  many,  worthy  lady,  to  yourself. 
According  to  your  ladyship's  impose,' 
I  am  thus  early  come,  to  know  what  service 
It  is  your  pleasure  to  command  me  in. 

Sil.  O  Eglamour,  thou  art  a  gentleman, 
(Think  not,  I  flatter,  for,  I  swear,  I  do  not,) 
Valiant,  wise,  remorseful,*  well  accomplished. 

'  ——  most  heaviest.']     This  use  of  the  double  superlative  ii 
frequent  in  our  author. 

' your  ladyship^ s  impose,]  Impose  is  injunction,  cmnmoML 

A  task  set  at  college,  in  consequence  of  a  &iilt,  is  still  called  MV 
imposition.    A  tax  likewise  is  said  to  be  imposed. 
remorseful,]  Remorseful  is  pitiftiU 
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Thou  art  not  ignorant^  what  dear  goocl  will 

I  bear  unto  the  banish'd  Valentine ; 

Nor  how  my  father  would  enforce  me  marry 

Vain  Thurio,  whom  my  very  soul  abhorred. 

Thyself  hast  loved  ;  and  I  have  heard  thee  say^ 

No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  hearty 

As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died^  * 

Upon  whose  grave  thou  vow*dst  pure  chastity.* 

Sir  Eglamour,  I  would  to  Valentine, 

To  Mantua,  where,  I  hear,  he  makes  abode ; 

And,  for  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pass, 

I  do  desire  thy  worthy  company. 

Upon  whose  faith  and  honour  I  repose. 

Urge  not  my  father  s  anger,  Eelamour, 

But  think  upon  my  grief,  a  laay*s  grief; 

And  on  the  justice  of  my  flying  hence. 

To  keep  me  from  a  most  unholy  match. 

Which  heaven  and  fortune  still  reward  with  plagues. 

I  do  desire  thee,  even  from  a  heart 

As  full  of  sorrows  as  the  sea  of  sands. 

To  bear  me  company,  and  go  with  me ; 

If  not,  to  hide  what  I  have  said  to  thee, 

lliat  I  may  venture  to  depart  alone. 

Eg  I.  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances  ;* 
Which  since  I  know  they  virtuously  are  placed, 
I  give  consent  to  go  along  with  you ; 

'  — ^-  Upon  tvhose  grave  thou  wm*dsi  pure  chastity.^  It  wag 
oommon  in  former  ages  for  widowers  and  widows  to  make  vowa 
of  chastity  in  honour  of  their  deceased  wives  or  husbands.  In 
Dugdaie's  Aniigidties  of  Warwickshire,  page  IOIS9  there  is  the 
form  of  a  commission  by  tlie  bishop  of  the  diocese  for  taking  a 
yaw  of  chastity  made  by  a  widow.  It  seems,  that,  besides  obserr- 
ing  the  vow,  the  widow  was,  for  life,  to  wear  a  veil  and  a  moum- 
mg  habiL  Some  such  distinction  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
made  in  respect  of  male  votarists;  and  therefore  this  circumstance 
murht  inform  the  players  how  sir  Eglamour  should  be  drest ;  and 
wiU  account  for  Suvia*s  having  chosen  him  as  aperson  in  whom  she 
could  confide  without  injury  to  her  own  character.    STXSVSMa. 

*  — ^  grievances  ;  ]     Sorrows,  sorrowful  affidctiona* 
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Recking  as  little^  what  betideth  me 
As  much  I  wish  all  good  befortune  you. 
When  will  you  go  ? 

Sil.  This  evening  coming, 

EgL  Where  shall  I  meet  you  ? 

Sil.  At  friar  Patrick's  cell, 

Where  I  intend  holy  confession. 

EgL  I  will  not  fail  your  ladyship : 
Good-morrow,  gentle  lady. 

SiL  Good-morrow,  kind  sir  Eglamoun  {JExeunt^ 


SCENE  IV. 

The  same. 

Enter  Launce,  with  his  dog. 

When  a  man's  seiTant  shall  play  the  cur  with  hiuii 
look  you,  it  goes  hard :  one  that  I  brought  up  of  a 
puppy ;  one  that  I  saved  from  drowning,  when  three 
or  four  of  his  blind  brothers  and  sisters  went  to  it !  I 
have  taught  him — even  as  one  would  say  precisely, 
Thus  I  would  teach  a  dog.  I  w^^s  sept  to  deliver  , 
him,  as  a  present  to  mistress  Silvia,  from  my  master; 
and  I  came  no  sooner  into  the  dining^hamber,  but 
he  steps  me  to  her  trencher,  and  steals  her  capon  s 
leg.  O,  'tis  a  foul  thing  when  a  cur  cannot  keep 
himself*  in  all  companies!  I  would  have,  as  one 
should  s^y,  one  that  takes  upon  him  to  be  a  dog  in- 
deed, to  be,  as  it  were,  a  dog  at  all  tilings.  Jf  I  had 
not  had  more  wit  than  be,  to  take  a  feult  upon  me 
that  he  did,  I  think  verily  he  had  been  hanged 
Ibr't ;  sure  as  I  live  he  had  suffered  for  t :  you  shall 

^  Recking  as  Hide  r^"]    To  reck  is  to  ca^e  for,     Chdueei^  vsA 
Spenser  u^e  this  word  with  the  siune  signifiontion,  •, 

^  ' keep  himself — ]  i,  e-  restraip  himself*        .        .  : 
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idge.  He  thrusts  me  himself  into  the  company  of 
[iree  or  four  gentleman-like  dogs,  under  the  duke*^ 
ible :  he  had  not  been  there  (bless  the  mark)  a  piss- 
jg  while ;  ^  but  all  the  chamber  smelt  him.  Out  with 
tie  dogy  says  one ;  JVhat  cur  is  that  ?  says  another; 
Vhip  him  outy  says  a  third ;  Hang  him  upy  says  the 
uke.  I,  having  been  acquainted  with  the  smell 
cfore,  knew  it  was  Crab  ;  and  goes  me  to  the  fellow 
[lat  whips  the  dogs:  ^  Friend;  quoth  I,  you  mean  to 
ihip  the  dog  ?  Ayy  marry ^  do  /,  quoth  he.  You 
0  him  the  more  wrongs  quoth  I ;  'txcas  I  did  the 
king  you  wot  of.  He  makes  me  no  more  ado,  but 
rhips  me  out  of  the  chamber.  How  many  masters 
rould  do  this  for  their  servant  ?  Nay,  I'll  be  sworn, 

have  sat  in  the  stocks  for  puddings  he  hath  stolen, 
therwise  he  had  been  executed :  I  have  stood  on  the 
illory  for  geese  he  hath  killed,  otherwise  he  had 
uffered  for't :  thou  think'st  not  of  this  now !— Nay, 

remember  the  trick  you  served  me,  when  I  took 
ay  leave  of  madam  Silvia ;  did  not  I  bid  thee  still 
nark  me,  and  do  as  I  do  ?  When  did'st  thou  see 
ic  heave  up  my  leg,  and  make  water  against  a  gcn^ 
[ewQman^s  &rthingale  ?  didst  thou  ever  sec  me  dp 
uch  a  trick  ? 

^nter  Proteus  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Sebastian  is  thy  name  ?  I  like  thee  well^ 
Lnd  will  employ  thee  in  some  service  presently. 

JuL  In  what  you  please ; — I  will  do  what  I  can. 

Pro.  I  hope,  thou  wilt. — How  now,  you  whore- 
son peasant  ?  [To  Launce. 
Vherc  have  you  been  these  two  days  loitering } 

9  a  pissine  while ;]  A  proverbial  expresslott. 
'  TkefeSatQ  that  whips  the  dogs  .*]  This  appears  to  have  been. 
Kit  of  the  office  of  an  usher  of  the  taUe* 
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Laun.  Marry,  sir,  I  carried  mistress  SQvia  tbr  dog 
you  bade  me. 

Pro.  And  what  says  she,  to  my  little  jewel  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  she  says,  your  dog  was  a  car; 
and  tells  you,  currish  thanks  is  good  enough  for 
such  a  present. 

Pro.  But  she  received  my  dog  ? 

Laun.  No,  indeed,  she  did  not:  here  hmt  I 
brought  him  back  again. 

Pro.  What,  didst  thou  ofier  her  thi?  from  me? 

Laun.  Ay,  sir;  the  other  squirrel^  was  stolen 
from  me  by  the  hangman^s  boys  in  the  market- 
place :  and  then  I  offered  her  mine  own ;  who  is  t 
dog  as  big  as  ten  of  yours,  and  therefore  the  gift 
the  greater. 

Pro.  Go,  get  thee  hence,  and  find  my  dog  agUD) 
Or  ne'er  return  again  into  my  sight. 
Away,  I  say :  Stay'st  thou  to  vex  me  here  ? 
A  slave,  that,  still  an  end>^  turns  me  to  shame. 

[Exit  Launcjl 
Sebastian,  I  have  entertained  thee. 
Partly,  that  I  have  need  of  such  a  youth. 
That  can  with  some  discretion  do  my  business, 
For  'tis  no  trusting  to  yon  foolish  lowt ; 
But,  chiefly,  for  thy  face,  and  thy  behaviour ; 
Which  (if  my  augury  deceive  me  not) 
Witness  good,  bringing  up,  fortune,  and  truth : 
Therefore  know  thou,  for  this  I  entertain  thee. 
Go  presently,  and  take  this  ring  with  thee. 
Deliver  it  to  madam  Silvia : 


Uie  other  ^(\\xiTTe\^  &c.]  Laimoe  speaks  of  his  master's 
present  as  a  diminutive  aninoal,  more  reseml>liiig  a  squirrd  tn 
size,  than  a  dog. 

^ an  end.]  i.  e.  in  the  end^  at  the  conclusion  of  e?ery  bu- 
siness he  undertakes.     Steevens. 

Still  an  endf  and  most  an  end^  are  ?ulgar  ciqirettions  vd 
mean  commonly,  generally. 
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She  loved  me  well,  deliver'd  it  to  me.* 

JuL  It  seems,  you  loved  her  not,  to  leave  her 
token :  * 
She*8  dead,  belike. 

Pro.  Not  so ;  I  think,  she  Hves. 

Jui.  Alas! 
•  Pro.  Why  dost  thou  cry,  alas ! 

Jul.  I  cannot  choose  but  pity  her. 

Pro.  Wherefore  should'st  thou  pity  her  ? 

Jul.  Because,  methinks,  that  she  loved  you  as  well 
As  you  do  love  your  lady  Silvia : 
She  dreams  on  him  that  has  forgot  her  love ; 
You  dote  on  her,  that  cares  not  for  your  love. 
*n«  IMty?  love  should  be  so  contrary ; 
And  thmking  on  it  makes  me  cry,  alas ! 

Pro.  Well,  give  her  that  ring,  and  therewithal 
This  letter ; — ^mat*s  her  chamber. — ^Tell  my  lady, 
I  claim  the  promise  for  her  heavenly  picture. 
Your  message  done,  hie  home  unto  my  chamber. 
Where  thou  shalt  find  me  sad  and  solitary. 

[^Exit  Proteus. 

Jul.  How  many  women  would  do  such  a  message  ? 
Alas,  poor  Proteus !  thou  hast  entertained 
A  fox,  to  be  the  shepherd  of  thy  lambs  : 
Alas,  poor  fool !  why  do  I  pity  him 
niat  with  his  very  heart  despiseth  me  ? 
Because  he  loves  her,  he  despiseth  me ; 
Because  I  love  him,  I  must  pity  him. 
This  ring  I  gave  him,  when  he  parted  fix)m  me. 
To  bind  him  to  remember  my  good  will : 
And  now  am  I  (unhappy  messenger) 


4  She  hoed  me  toeU^  deliver'd  it  to  me,^  i.  e.  She  toho  delivered  it 
to  me,  loved  me  well.    Ma  lone. 

^  It  seems f  you  loved  her  not,  to  leave  her  token :]  Johnson,  not 
inecoUecting  tne  force  of  the  word  leave^  proposes  an  amendment 
«f  thispassaffe,  which  is  minecessary ;  for,  in  the  language  of 
the  tiiDBf  toleave  means  to  part  with,  or  give  avtay. 

1 1 
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To  plead  for  that,  which  I  would  not  obtain  i 

To  carry  that  which  I  would  have  refused  ; 

To  praise  his  faith,  which  I  would  have  dispraised* 

I  am  my  master  s  true  confirmed  love ; 

But  cannot  be  true  servant  to  my  master. 

Unless  I  prove  false  traitor  to  myself. 

Yet  I  will  woo  for  him  ;  but  yet  so  coldly. 

As,  heaven,  it  knows,  I  would  not  have  him  speed, 

Enter  Silvia,  attended. 

Gentlewoman,  good  day !  I  pray  you,  be  my  meaii 
To  bring  me  where  to  speak  with  mad^m  Silvia. 

SiL  What  would  you  with  her,  if  that  I  be  she  ? 

Jul.  If  you  be  she,  I  do  entreat  your  patience 
Tq  hear  me  sj^eak  the  message  I  am  sent  on. 

SiL  From  whom  ? 

JuL  From  my  master,  sir  Proteus,  madam. 

SiL  O  ! — he  sends  you  for  a  picture  ? 

JuL  Av,  madam. 

SiL  Ursula,  bring  my  picture  there. 

\Piciurehro\itghU 
Go,  give  your  master  this  :  tell  him  from  me, 
One  Julia,  that  his  changing  thoughts  forget, 
^Vould  better  fit  his  chamber,  than  this  shadow. 

JuL  Madam,  please  you  jjeruse  this  letter.— r-^ 
Pardon  me,  n^adaui  ;  I  have  unadvis'd 
Delivered  you  a  paper  that  J  should  i)ot ; 
This  is  the  letter  tp  your  ladyship. 

SiL  I  pray  thee,  let  me  look  on  that  again. 

JuL  It  may  not  be  ;  good  madam,  pardon  vOh 

SiL  There,  hold. 
I  will  not  look  upon  your  master's  lines: 
I  know,  they  are  stuff'd  with  protestatlpnSji 

^  To  cnrr}f  Ihat^uhkh  I  xionld  have  refund;  &c.]  The  sen* 
i*;,  to  go  and  present  that  which  I  wish  not  to  be  acc^ted,  t9 
praise  him  whom  J  wish  to  be  ^ispraisecL    JoHMaoiN* 
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Lnd  full  of  new-found  oaths  ;  which  he  will  break, 
is  easily  as  I  do  tear  his  paper. 
J^ul.  Madam,  he  sends  your  ladyship  this  ring. 

Sil.  The  more  shame  for  him  that  he  sends  it  me; 
^or,  I  have  heard  him  say  a  thousand  times^ 
lis  Julia  gave  it  him  at  his  departure : 
!Tiough  his  false  finger  hath  profan  d  the  ring, 
dine  shall  not  do  his  Julia  so  much  wrong. 

Jul.  She  thanks  you. 

Sil.  What  say'st  tliou  ? 

Jul.  I  thank  you,  madam,  that  you  tender  her : 
j^oor  gentlewoman  !  my  master  wrongs  her  mudi. 

Sil.  Dost  thou  know  her  ? 

Jul.  Almost  as  well  as  I  do  know  mvs«lE 
Pa  think  upon  her  woes,  I  do  protest, 
niat  I  have  wept  an  hundred  several  times. 

Sil.  Belike,  she  thinks  that  Proteus  hath  forsook 
her. 

Jul.  I  think  she  doth,  and  that's  her  cause  of 
sorrow. 

Sil.  Is  she  not  passing  fair  ? 

Jul.  She  hath  been  fiiirer,  madam,  than  slie  is : 
When  she  did  think  my  master  lov'd  her  well. 
She,  in  my  judgement,  was  as  fair  as  you ; 
But  since  she- did  neglect  her  looking-glass. 
And  threw  her  sun-expelling  mask  away, 
The  air  hath  starv'd  the  roses  in  her  cheeks 
And  pinch'd  the  lily-tincture  of  her  face. 
That  now  she  is  become  as  black  as  L 
Sil.  How  tall  was  she  ?  ^ 
Jul.  About  my  stature :  for,  at  Pentecost, 
When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  play'd. 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part, 
And  I  was  trimm'd  in  madam  JuHa's  gown ; 
Which  seiTed  me  as  lit,  by  all  men's  judgement, 

^  Hoi»  taU  was  the  f  ]  We  should  rsad—'*  How  tall  is  Mht!^ 

10 
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As  if  the  garment  had  been  made  for  roe : 
Therefore,  I  know  she  is  about  my  hmgfat. 
And,  at  that  time,  I  made  her  weep  a-good/    • 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part ; 
Madam,  'twas  Ariadne,  passioning^ 
For  Theseus'  perjury,  and  unjust  flight ; 
Which  I  so  lively  acted  with  my  tears^ 
Tliat  my  poor  mistress,  moved  therewithal^ 
Wept  bitterly  ;  and,  would  I  might  be  dead^ 
If  I  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  sorrow ! 

Si  I.  She  is  beholden  to  thee,  gentle  youth!— 
Alas,  poor  lady !  desolate  and  left ! — 
I  weep  myself,  to  think  upon  thy  words. 
Here,  youth,  there  is  my  purse ;  I  give  thee  this 
For  thy  sweet  mistress'  sake,  because  thoii  lov^st  Im*. 
Farewell.  ^Ejcit  SiLVUr 

Jul.  And  she  shall  thank  you  fbr't,  if  e'er  you 
know  her. 
A  virtuous  gentlewoman,  mild,  and  beautifld. 
I  hope  my  master's  suit  will  be  but  cold^ 
Since  she  respects  my  mistress'  love  so  mudi/ 
Alas,  how  love  can  trifle  with  itself! 
Here  is  her  picture :  Let  me  see ;  I  jtbink, 
If  I  had  such  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 
Were  fiill  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers : 
And  yet  the  painter  flatter  d  her  a  little^ 
Unless  I  flatter  with  myself  too  much. 

8 tjoeep  a-good,]  i.  e.  in  good  earoett.    Taut  de  fan.  Ik*. 

^ *ttvas  Ay-iadnCy  passioniagj      To  pauiom  is  med  fi  a 

verb,  by  writers  contemporary  with  l%akqpeare. 

*twas  Ariadncy  passioning  —3  On  her  bttog  dcasiltJL  hy 

Theseus  in  the  night,  and  left  on  the  isUiid  of  Nsjccsl  - 

^ my  mistress'  love  so  much.^     She  had  in  her  preoediog 

speech  called  Julia  her  mistress  ;  but  it  is  odd  enou^  that  she 
should  thus  describe  herself,  when  she  is  ahnc*  Sirx.  Ilaacwf 
reads — "  his  mistress ;"  but  without  necestilgr*  Ov  aHthorkaev 
that  his  audience  considered  the  disffuised  Julia  in  the  presenl 
scene  as  a  page  to  Proteus^  and  this,  I  beliere,  and  the  late  of 
antithesis,  produced  the  exprsssion.    Majlghm, 
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ficr  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow : 

f  that  be  all  the  difTerence  in  his  love, 

^  get  me  such  a  coloured  periwig,^ 

ler  eyes  are  grey  as  glass ; '  and  so  are  mine : 

Ilv,  but  her  forehead's  low/  and  mine's  as  high. 

Vhat  should  it  be,  that  he  respects  in  her. 

Jut  I  can  make  respective  *  in  myself, 

!f  this  fond  love  were  not  a  bhnded  god  ? 

^ome,  shadow,  come,  and  take  this  shadow  up. 

Tot  *tis  thy  rival.     O  thou  senseless  form, 

rhou  shalt  be  worshipped,  kiss'd,  lov'd,  and  adorM ; 

tnd,  were  there  sense  in  his  idolatry, 

\/ly  substance  should  be  statue  in  thy  stead.^ 

[*ll  use  thee  kindly  for  thy  mistress'  sake, 

rhat  us'd  me  so ;  or  else,  by  Jove  I  vow, 

[  should  have  scratched  out  your  unseeing  eyes. 

To  make  my  master  out  of  love  with  thee.     [^Esit. 

*  PUset  me  such  a  coloured  periwig.]  It  should  be  remem- 
lered,  &at  fiedse  hair  was  wotb  by  the  ladies,  long  before  voigt 
ime  in  fiuhioa.    These  &lse  coverings,  however,  were  called 

•      • 

>  ISbt  e^s  are  gtej  as  glass ;"]  So  Chaucer,  in  the  character 
»f  his  Pjnoress : 

"  Fid  semely  hirc^  wimple  y-pinched  was ; 

''  Hire  nose  tretia ;  hire  et^grty  as  glas^  Theobald. 

^  — — -  herjbrehead^s  ^,]  A  high  forehead  was  in  our  author's 
Ciaw  accounted  a  fieature  eminently  beautifuL 

f respective—]  i-  e-  respectable. 

^  My  substance  shauid  be  statue  in  thy  stead."]  It  appears  from 
hence,  and  a  passage  in  Massinger,  tliat  the  word  statue  was  for- 
meAf  used  to  express  SLfmrtrtnt.  Statue  here,  should  be  written 
tiMiuaf  and  pronounced  as  it  generally,  if  not  alwavs,  was  in  our 
author's  time,  a  word  of  three  syllables.  Alterations  have  been 
often  improperly  made  in  the  text  of  Shakspeare,  by  supposing 
sUiiue  to  be  intended  by  him  for  a  dissyllable. 


»• 
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ACT.  V._ 
SCENE  I.    The  same.    Ah  Abbey. 

Enter  Eglamour. 

UgL  The  sun  begins  to  gild  the  western  sky; 
And  now,  it  is  about  the  very  hour 
That  Silvia,  at  Patrick's  cell,  should  meet  me. 
Slie  will  not  fail ;  for  lovers  break  not  hours^ 
Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time ; 
So  much  they  spur  their  expedition. 

Efiter  S1LVIA4 

See,  where  she  comes :  Lady,  a  happy  evening  t 
Sil.  Amen,  amen !  go  on,  good  Eglamour  1 

Out  at  the  postern  by  the  abbey-wall ; 

I  fear,  I  am  attended  by  some  spies. 

Ugl.  Fear  not:  the  forest  is  not  three  lei^es  off: 

If  we  recover  that,  we  are  sure  enough.^     [Eseunt* 

SCENE  IL 

The  same.     An  Apartment  in  the  Duke's  Palace* 

Enter  Thurio,  Proteus,  and  Julia. 

'  77/?/.  Sir  Proteus,  what  says  Silvia  to  my  suit  ? 
Pro.  O,  sir,  I  find  her  milder  than  she  was  ; 
And  yet  she  takes  exceptions  at  your  person. 
Thu.  What,  that  my  leg  is  too  long? 
Pro.  No ;  that  it  is  too  little. 
Thu.  ril   wear  a   boot,   to  make   it  somewhat 
rounder. 

sure  enough."]    Sure  is  safe,  out  of  daager. 
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Pro.  But  love  will  not  be  spurr'd  to  what  it  loaths. 

Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  face  ? 

Pro.  She  says,  it  is  a  fair  one, 

Thu.  Nay,  then  the  wanton  lies ;  my  face  is  black.* 

Pro.  But  pearls  arc  fair ;  and  the  old  saying  is. 
Black  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies*  eyes* 

Jul.  *Tis  time,  such  pearls  as  put  out  ladies*  eyes; 
For  I  had  rather  wink  than  look  on  them.    [Aside. 

Thu.  How  likes  she  my  discourse  ? 

Pro.  Ill,  when  you  talk  of  war. 

7%!^.  But  well,   when  I  discourse  of  love,  and 
peace? 

Jul.  But  better,    indeed,    when  you  hold  your 
peace.  \^Asidc. 

Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  valour  ? 

Pro.  O,  sir,  she  makes  no  doubt  of  that. 
.  Jul.  She  needs  not,  when  she  knows  it  cowardice. 

\Aside. , 
Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  birth  ? 
Pro.  That  you  are  well  derived. 
Jul.  True ;  from  a  gentleman  to  a  fool.     [^Aside. 
Thu.  Considers  she  my  possessions  ? 
Pro.  O,  ay ;  and  pities  them. 
Thu.  Wherefore? 

Jul.  That  such  an  ass  should  owe  them.    [Aside. 
Pro.  That  they  are  out  by  lease.^ 
Jul.  Here  comes  the  duke. 

s  Black  men  are  pearls,  &c.]  '*  A  black  nan  Ja  a  je^ct  in  a 
ir  woman's  eye,"  is  one  of  Kaj's  proverbial  sentences. 

9  That  ikev  are  out  by  lease.]  Secause  Thnriols  folly  has  let 
Mm  oo  disadvaDtageous  terms;  or,  because  they  are  let  to  otben, 
id  are  not  in  his  own  dear  hands ;  or,  by  TYiymo^s  ponemons^ 
I  himself  understands  his  lands  and  estate.  But  Proteus  chooses 
I  take  the  word  likewise  in  a  figurative  sense,  as  signifying  his 
tnial  endo/tonients :  and  when  he  sa3r8  they  are  out  oy  tease^  he 
eans  they  are  no  longer  enjoyed  by  their  master,  (who  is  a 
ol,)  but  are  leased  out  to  another. 

VOL.  I.  P 
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Enter  Duke. 

Duke.  How  now,  sir  Proteus  ?  how  now,  Thurio  ? 
Which  of  you  saw  sir  Eglamour  of  late  ? 

Tku.  Not  h 

Fro.  Nor  I. 

Duke.  Saw  you  my  daughter  ? 

Pro.  Neither. 

Duke.  Why,  then  she's  fled  unto  that  peasant 
Valentine ; 
And  Eglamour  is  in  her  company. 
'Tis  true  ;  for  friar  Laurence  met  them  both^ 
As  he  in  penance  wander  d  through  the  forest : 
Him  he  knew  well,  and  guess'd  Qiat  it  was  she; 
But,  being  mask'd,  he  was  not  sure  of  it : 
Besides,  she  did  intend  confession 
At  Patrick's  cell  this  even ;  and  there  she  was  not  :* 
These  likelihoods  confirm  her  flight  from  hence. 
Therefore,  I  pray  you,  stand  not  to  discourse. 
But  mount  you  presently ;  and  meet  with  me 
Upon  the  rising  of  the  mountain-foot 
That  leads  towards  Mantua,  whither  they  are  fled. 
Dispatch,  sweet  gentlemen,  and  follow  me.  [^Exit. 

Thu.  Why,  this  it  is  to  be  a  jDcevish  girl,' 
That  flies  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her  : 
I'll  after ;  more  to  be  reveng'd  on  Eglamour, 
Than  for  the  love  of  reckless  Silvia'.*  [^Exit. 

Pro.  And  I  will  follow^  more  for  Silvia's  love, 
Than  hate  of  Eglamour  that  goes  with  her.    \_Esii» 

Jul.  And  I  will  follow,  more  to  cross  that  love, 
Than  hate  for  Silvia,  that  is  gone  for  love.     [^Exit 


a  peevish  ^V/,]  i.  e.  in  ancient  language,  yoo/u^. 
reckless  Suvia.']  i.  e.  careless,  hec^ess. 
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SCENE  IIL 

Frontiers  o/'Mantua,     The  Forest, 
Enter  Silvia,  and  Out-laws. 

Out.  Come,  come  ; 
Be  patient,  we  must  bring  you  to  our  captain. 

iSiV.  A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this  one 
Have  leani'd  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 

2  Out.  Come,  bring  her  away. 

1  Out.  Where  is  the  gentleman  tliat  was  with  her? 

3  Out.  Being  nimble-footed,  he  hath  out-run  us, 
But  Moyses,  and  Valerius,  follow  him. 

Go  thou  with  her  to  the  west  end  of  the  wood, 
There  is  our  captain :  we'll  follow  him  that's  fled ; 
rhe  thicket  is  beset,  he  cannot  'scape. 

1  Out.  Come,  I  must  bring  you   to  our  captain's 
cave; 
Pear  not ;  he  bears  an  honourable  mind. 
And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessly. 

Sil.  O  Valentine,  this  I  endure  for  thee.  [Exeunt , 

SCENE  IV. 

Another  part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Valentine. 

Val.  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man ! 
rhis  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 
[  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns : 
Here  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any, 
Ind  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes. 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes.^ 


8 


'  — «^  record  my  tooe«.]  To  record  anciently  signified  to  d^g. 
To  record  is  a  term  still  used  by  bird-fimciers,  to  express  the 
irst  essays  of  a  bird  in  siBging. 

p  1 
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O  thou  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast. 
Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless ; 
Lest,  glowing  ruinous,  the  bmlding  fiaill. 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was!* 
Repair  me  with  thy  presence,  Silvja ; 
Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherish  thy  forlorn  swain  !^— 
What  halloing,  and  ^^hat  stir,  is  this  to-day  ? 
These  are  my  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their  law, 
Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chase : 
They  love  me  well ;  yet  I  have  much  to  do. 
To  keep  them  from  uncivil  outrages. 
Withdraw  thee,  Valentine;  who's  this  comes  here? 

[Steps  aside. 

Enter  Proteus,  Silvia,  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Madam,  this  service  I  have  done  for  you, 
(Though  you  respect  not  aught  your  servant  doth,) 
To  hazard  life,  and  rescue  you  from  him 
That  wou'd  have  forc'd  your  honour  and  your  love. 
Vouchsafe  me,  for  my  meed,^  but  one  fair  look ; 
A  smaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg. 
And  less  than  this,  I  am  sure,  you  cannot  give. 

Val.  How  like  a  dream  is  this  I  see  and  hear! 
Love,  lend  me  patience  to  forbear  a  while.     [Aside. 

Sil.  O  miserable,  unhappy  that  I  am ! 

Pro.  Unhappy,  were  you,  madam,  ere  I  came ; 
But,  by  my  coming,  I  have  made  you  happy. 

SiL  By  thy  approach  thou  mak*st  me  inoi$t  un- 
happy. 

Jul.  And  me,  when  he  approacheth  to  yoiwr  pre- 
sence. [Aside* 

Sil.  Had  I  been  seized  by  a  hungry  lion, 

♦  O  thou  that  dostf  &c. — ]  It  is  hardly  possible  to  point  out 
four  lines  in  any  of  tiie  plays  of  lShakspeare»  more  remarkable  for 
ease  and  elegance.    Stsevens. 

s twy  meed,]  i.  e,  reward. 
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would  have  been  a  break&st  to  the  beast, 
ather  than  have  false  Proteus  rescue  me. 
,  heaven  be  judge,  how  I  love  Valentine, 
Hhose  life's  as  tender  to  me  as  my  soul ; 
nd  full  as  much,  (for  more  there  cannot  be,) 
do  detest  false  perjured  Proteus : 
herefore  be  gone,  solicit  me  no  more. 
Pro.  What  dangerous  action,  stood  it  next  to 

death, 
iTould  I  not  undergo  for  one  calm  look  ? 
>,  'tis  the  curse  in  love,  and  still  approv'd,^ 
Hien  women  cannot  love  where  they're  belov*d. 
SiU  When  Proteus  cannot  love  where  he's  belov'd. 
gead  over  Julia's  heart,  thy  first  best  love, 
or  whose  dear  sake  thou  didst  then  rend  thy  faith 
ato  a  thousand  oaths ;  and  all  those  oaths 
descended  into  perjury,  to  love  me. 
Tiou  hast  no  faith  lefl  now,  unless  thou  hadst  two, 
Lnd  that's  far  worse  than  none ;  better  have  none 
lian  plural  faith,  which  is  too  tnuch  by  one : 
Tiou  counterfeit  to  thy  true  friend ! 

Pro.  In  love, 

Vho  respects  friend  ? 

Sil.  All  men  but  Proteus, 

Pro.  Nay,  if  the  gentle  spirit  of  moving  words 
van  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  form, 
'11  woo  you  like  a  soldier,  at  arms'  end ; 
Uid  love  you  'gainst  the  nature  of  love,  force  you. 

Sil.  O  heaven! 

Pro.  I'll  force  thee  yield  to  my  desire. 

Val.  Ruffian,  let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch ; 
thou  friend  of  an  ill  fashion ! 

Pro.  Valentine  ? 

Val.  Thou  common  friend,  that's  without  faith, 
or  love ; 

anefi^/ appTOT'd,]  Afpr^diAfik^  experience.. 
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(For  such  is  a  friend  now,)  treacherous  man  I 

Thou  hast  beguiFd  my  hopes ;  nought  but  mine  eye 

Could  have  persuaded  me :  Now  I  dare  not  say 

I  have  one  friend  alive ;  thou  would'st  disprove  me 

Who  should  be  trusted  now,  when  one's  right  hand 

Is  pcrjur'd  to  the  bosom  ?  Proteus, 

I  am  soriy,  I  must  never  trust  thee  more, 

But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake. 

The  private  wound  is  deepest:^  Otime,  most  curst! 

'Mongst  all  foes,  that  a  friend  should  be  the  worst ! 

Pro.  My  shame  and  guilt  confound  me. — 
Forgive  me,  Valentine :  if  hearty  sorrow 
Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence, 
I  tender  it  here ;  I  do  as  truly  suffer. 
As  e'er  I  did  commit. 

Val.  Then  I  am  paid ; 

And  once  again  I  do  receive  thee  honest : — 
Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied. 
Is  nor  of  heaven,  nor  earth ;  for  these  arc  pleased ; 
By  penitence  the  Eternal's  wrath's  appeas'd  :— 
And,  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free. 
All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia,  I  give  thee.® 

^  The  private  ijooundj  &c.]  Deepest ^  highest^  and  other  sirailar 
words,  were  sometimes  used  by  the  poets  of  Shakspeare's  age  as 
moHOsyllables. 

s  All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia,  I  give  thee.']  This  passage  either 
hath  been  much  sophisticated,  or  is  one  great  proof  that  the  main 
parts  of  this  play  did  not  proceed  from  Shakspeare ;  for  it  is  impos- 
»ible  he  could  make  Valentine  act  and  speak  so  much  out  of  cha- 
racter, or  give  to  Silvia  so  unnatural  a  behaviour,  as  to  take  no 
notice  of  this  strange  concession,  if  it  had  been  made.  Hanmkr. 

Valentine  from  seeing  SUvia  in  the  company  of  Proteus,  miffht 
conceive  she  had  escaped  with  him  from  her  father's  court,  for 
purposes  of  love,  though  she  ceuld  not  foresee  the  violence  which 
his  villainy  might  offer,  after  he  had  seduced  her  under  the  pre- 
tence of  an  honest  passion.  If  Valentine,  however,  be  supposed 
to  hear  all  that  passeth  between  them  in  this  scene,  I  am  afraid 
I  have  only  to  subscribe  to  the  opinions  of  my  predecessors. 

Stbev£Ns. 

J  give  thee  fl  Transfer  these  two  lines  to  the  end  of  Thu- 


MERRY    WIVES 


OF 


WINDSOR.* 


*  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.]  A  few  of  the  incidents  in 
this  comedy  might  have  been  taken  from  an  old  translation  of  II 
Pecorone  by  Giovanni  Fiorentino.  I  have  lately  met  with  the 
tame  story  in  a  very  contemptible  performance,  intitled.  The 
Jbrtunate^  the  deceived^  and  the  unfortunate  Lovers.  Of  this 
book,  as  I  am  told,  there  are  severa  impressions ;  but  that  in 
which  I  read  it  was  published  in  1632,  quarto.  A  somewhat 
similar  story  occurs  m  Piaccvoli  Notti  di  Straparola^  Nott.  4^. 
Fav.  ^\ 

This  comedy  was  first  entered  at  Stationers'  HaD^  Jan.  18, 
1601,  by  John  Busby.     Steevens. 

This  play  should  be  read  between  K.  Heyiry  IV.  and  K.  Hewry 
V.  in  Johnson's  opinion.  But  Mr.  Malone  says,  it  ought  rather 
to  be  read  between  The  First  and  The  Secofid  Part  of  Kins  Hen* 
ry  IV,  in  the  latter  of  which  young  Henry  becomes  king,  in  the 
last  act,  Falstaff  says : 

^*  Heme  the  hunter,  quoth  you  ?  am  I  a  ghost  ? 

**  'Sblood,  the  fairies  hath  made  a  ffhost  of  me. 

'*  What,  hunting  at  this  time  of  night! 

**  I*le  lay  my  life  the  madpn'ncf  o/*  Wales 

**  Is  stealing  his  father's  deare." 
and  in  this  plaVy  as  it  now  appears,  Mr.  Page  discountenances  the 
addresses  of  Fenton  to  his  daughter,  because  **  he  keeps  com- 
pany with  the  wil<i»riwc^,  and  with  Poins." 

The  Fishx»nfe*s  Tale  of  Brainford  in  Westward  for  Smelts, 
a  book  which  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  read,  (having  borrowed 
from  it  a  part  of  the  fable  of  Cymbeline,)  probably  led  him  to  lay 
the  scene  of  Fabtaff's  love  adventures  at  Winasor.  It  begios 
thus :  **  In  Windsor  not  long  agoe  dwelt  a  sumpterman,  who  had 
to  wife  a  very  faire  but  wanton  creature,  over  whom,  not  with- 
out cause,  he  was  something  jealous ;  yet  had  he  never  aay 
proof  of  her  inconstancy."    Malone. 

The  adventures  of  Falstaff  m  this  p]ay  seem  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  story  of  The  Lovers  ofPisa^  in  an  old  piece,  called  Tar- 
leton*s  Nerves  out  of  Purgatorie.  Mr.  Warton  observes,  in  a  note 
to  the  last  Oxford  edition,  that  the  play  was  probably  not  written 
as  we  now  have  it,  before  1607,  at  the  earliest.  I  agree  with  my 
very  ingenious  friend  in  this  supposition,  but  yet  tlie  argument  here 
produced  for  it  may  not  be  conclusive.  Slender  observes  to  mas- 
ter Paee^  that  his  grei/hound  tvas  out-run  at  Cotsale  [^Cotstoold' 
HUls  m  Gloucestershire;"]  and  Mr.  Warton  thinks^  that  the 
games^  established  there  by  Captain  Dover  in  the  beginning  of 
K.  Jameses  reign,  are  aUuded  to.  But,  perhi^>s,  though  the 
Captain  be  celebrated  in  the  Annalia  Dubrensia  as  tlie^^wifr 
of  tliem,  he  might  be  the  reviver  only,  or  some  way  contribute 
lo  make  them  more  famous;  for  in  Tne  Second  Pari  of  Henry  IV, 


00^    Justice  Shattda   reckons  among  the    Smnge-bucklcrs^ 
Will  Squede^  a  Cotsole  man." 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  imperfect  play,  Sir  Hugh  Evans  is 
Ded  on  the  title-page,  the  fvelck  Knight ;  and  yet  there  are 
me  persons  who  stul  a£fect  to  believe,  t£it  kU  our  author's  plays 
sre  originafly  published  by  himsdf*  Farmse. 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  so  wellpleased  with  the  admirable  cha- 
cter  of  Fabtaff  in  The  Two  Parts  ff  Henry  IV.  that,  as  Mr. 
9we  informs  us,  she  commanded  Shakspeare  to  continue  it  for 
le  play  more,  and  show  him  in  love.  To  this  command  we  owe 
\e  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor;  which,  Mr.Gildonsays,  ^Remarks 
I  Shakspeare's  Plavs,  8vo.  1710,]  he  was  very  well  assured  our 
ithor  finished  in  a  untnight.  He  quotes  no  authority.  The  cif- 
aoBstance  was  first  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dennis.  **  This  comedy)^ 
jTi  he,  in  his  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  The  Comical  GaUant  (an 
terftion  of  the  present  play, )  1702,  **  was  written  at  her  [Queen 
Ksabeth's]  command,  and  oy  her  direction,  and  ^e  was  so 
iger  to  see  it  acted,  that  she  commanded  it  to  be  finished  m 
mrteen  days  ;  and  was  afterwards,  as  tradition  tells  us,  very 
eil  pleased  at  the  represmitation.'*  The  information,  it  is  pro- 
ible,  came  originally  from  Dryden,  who  from  his  intimacy  with 
ir  William  Davenant,  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  many  par- 
culars  concerning  our  author. 

At  what  period  Shaknpeare  new-modelled  The  Merry  Wives  (if 
Windsor  is  unknown.    I  believe  it  was  enlarged  in  1603. 

Malone. 

It  b  not  eenerally  known,  that  the  first  edition  of  The  Merry 
Tvoes  of  Windsor^  in  its  present  state,  is  in  the  valuable  fiilio^ 
rinted  1623,  from  whence  the  quarto  of  the  same  play,  dated 
SSO^  was  evidendy  copied.  The  two  earlier  quartos,  1602,  and 
519,  only  exhibit  this  comedy  as  it  was  originally  written,  and 
re  so  far  curious  as  they  contain  Shakspeare's  first  conceptions 
I  forming  a  drama,  which  is  the  most  complete  specimen 
(MUck  powers.    T.  Wartok. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Fenton. 

Shallow,  a  country  Justice. 

Slender,  cousin  to  Shallow. 

M^  P^^  ^  I   ^^^  gentlemen  dwelling  at  Windsor. 

William  Page,  a  boj/,  son  to  Mr,  Page. 

Sir  Hugh  Evans,  a  Welch  parson. 

Dr.  Caius,  a  French  physician. 

Host  of  the  Garter  Inn. 

Bardolph,  1 

Pistol,        >  followers  of  Falstaff. 

Nym,        ) 

Robin,  page  to  Falstaff. 

Simple,  servant  to  Slender. 

Rugby,  servant  to  Dr.  Caius. 

Mrs.  Ford. 

Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Anne  Page,  her  daughter^  in  love  with  Fenton. 

Mrs.  Quickly,  servant  to  Dr.  Caius. 

Servants  to  Page,  Ford,  Sgc. 

SCENE,  Windsor ;  and  the  parts  adjacent^ 
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Jul.  Ome,  unhappy!  [Faints. 

Pro.  Look  to  the  boy. 

Val.  Why,  boy !  why,  wag !  how  now  ?  what  is 
the  matter  ? 
Liook  up ;  speak. 

Jul.  O  good  sir,  my  master  charged  me 

To  dcHver  a  ring  to  madam  Silvia  ;^ 
(Vhich,  out  of  my  neglect,  was  never  done. 

Pro.  Where  is  that  ring,  boy  ? 

Jul.  Here  *tis  :  this  is  it. 

[Gives  a  ring. 

Pro.  How !  let  me  see : 
iVhy  this  is  the  ring  I  gave  to  Julia. 

Jul.  O,  cry  you  mercy,  sir,  I  have  mistook ; 
rhis  is  the  ring  you  sent  to  Silvia. 

[Shows  another  ring* 

Pro.  But,  how  cam*st  thou  by  this  ring  ?  at  my 
depart, 
[  gave  this  unto  Julia. 

Jul.  And  Julia  herself  did  give  it  me ; 
\nd  Julia  herself  hath  brought  it  hitlier. 

Pro.  How!  Julia! 

Jul.  Behold  her  that  gave  aim  to  all  thy  oaths/ 
knd  entertained  them  deeply  in  her  heart : 
Sow  oft  hast  thou  with  perjury  cleft  the  root  ?* 

io*s  speech  in  page  197;  and  all  is  right.  Why  then  should  Jului 
aint  ?  It  is  only  an  artifice,  seeing  Silvia  given  up  to  Valentine, 
0  discover  herself  to  IVoteus,  by  a  pretended  mistake  of  the 
ings.  One  mat  fault  of  this  play  is  ttie  hastening  too  abruptly, 
nd  without  due  preparation  to  the  denouement,  which  shews 
hat,  if  it  be  Shakspeare's,  (which  I  cannot  doubt,)  it  was  one  of 
Its  very  early  pcrfonnances.    Blackstone. 

9  7\>  deliver  a  ring  to  madam  Silvia  ;]  Surely  our  author  wrote— 
*  Deliver  a  ring,'^  &c.  A  verse  so  rugged  as  that  in  the  text 
iiiist  be  corrupted  by  the  players,  or  transcriber. 

'  Behold  her  that  gave  aim  to  all  thy  oaths f"}  Gave  encou* 
pgementi  a  phrase  in  archery. 

*  H<A»  ofi  nast  thou  mth  f>erjury  cleft  the  root  ?]  i.  e.  of  her 
leart.    An  allusion  to  cleavmg  the  pin  in  archery. 
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O  Proteus,  let  this  habit  make  thee  blush ! 

Be  thou  asham'd,  that  I  have  took  upon  me 

Such  an  immodest  rayment ;  if  shame  lire* 

In  a  disguise  of  love : 

It  is  the  lesser  blot,  modesty  finds. 

Women  to  change  their  shapes,   than  men  their 
minds. 
Pro.  Than  men  their  minds !  'tis  true ;  O  hea- 
ven !  were  man 

But  constant,  he  were  perfect :  that  one  error 

Fills  him  with  faults ;  makes  him  run  through  all 
sins : 

Inconsta,ncy  falls  off,  ere  it  begins  : 

What  is  in  Silvia's  face,  but  I  may  spy 

More  fresh  in  Julia's  with  a  constant  eye  ? 
Val.  Come,  come,  a  hand  from  either : 

Let  me  be  blest  to  make  this  hapj^  close  ; 

Twere  pity  two  such  friends  should  be  long  foes. 
Pro.  Bear  witness,  heaven,  I  have  my  wish  for 

ever. 
Jul.  And  I  have  mine. 

Enter  Out-laws,  with  Duke  and  Thuwo. 

Out.  A  prize,  a  prize^  a  prize! 

Val.  Forbear,  I  say  ;  it  is  my  lord  the  duke. 
Your  grace  is  welcome  to  a  man  disgrac  d> 
Banished  Valentine. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine ! 

Thu.  Yonder  is  Silvia ;  and  Silvia's  mine. 

Val.  Thurio    give   back,    or   else   embrace  thy 
death ; 
Come  not  within  the  measure*  of  my  wnith  : 
Do  not  name  Silvia  thine  ;  if  once  again, 

^  -; —  j^shame  live  — .]     That  is,  ifU  he  atnf  thame  1^  mm • 
disguisejbr  the  purposes  of  lave. 

the  measure'^2    The  reach  of  Hiy  anger. 
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Milan  shall  not  behold  thee.^     Here  she  stand8> 
Take  but  possession  of  her  with  a  touch ; — 
I  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love,-— 

Thu.  Sir  Valentine,  I  care  not  tor  her^j  I ; 
I  hold  him  but  a  fool  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not : 
I  claim  her  not,  and  therefore  she  is  thine. 

Duke.  The  more  degenerate  and  base  aii:  thou^ 
To  make  such  means  for  her  as  thou  hast  done/ 
Ajid  leave  her  on  such  slight  conditions.— 
Now,  by  the  honour  of  my  ancestry, 
I  do  applaud  thy  spirit,  Valentine, 
And  think  thee  worthy  of  an  empress'  love. 
Know  then,  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs,^ 
Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again.—- 
Plead  a  new  state  in  thy  unrivalled  merit. 
To  which  I  thus  subscribe, — ^sir  Valentine, 
Thou  art  a  gentleman,  and  well  derived ; 
Take  thou  thy  Silvia,  for  thou  hast  deserved  her. 
Val.  I  thank  your  grace ;  the  gift  hath  made  me 
happy. 
I  now  beseech  you,  for  your  daughter  s  sake^ 
To  grant  one  boon  that  I  shall  ask  of  you. 

Duke.  I  grant  it,  for  thine  own,  whate'er  it  be. 
Val.  These  banished  men,  that  I  have  kept  withal, 
^e  m^n  endued  with  worthy  qualities  ; 
Forgive  them  what  they  have  committed  here. 
And  let  them  be  recalFd  from  their  exile  : 
Hiey  are  reform'd,  civil,  full  of  good. 


^  Milan  ihaU  not  behold  tkee,^  All  the  editioii»—  Verona  skaH 
not  behold  thee.  But  from  every  circumstancey  the  poet  must  havd 
intended ;  L  e.  Milan,  thy  country^  thaU  never  see  thee  again  : 
thou  shalt  never  Uve  to  go  back  thither,    Theobald. 

^  To  make  such  meansybr  her  as  thou  hast  done^']  i.  e.  to  make 
suck  interest  finr,.  to  take  such  disingenuous  pains  about  her. 
^  *  — —  aB  farmer  griefs,]    Grieft  in  old  language  frequentlf 
sonified  gnnNiMf<»  wrwugs.    Malonc. 
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And  fit  for  great  employment,  worthy  lord. 

Duke.  Thou  hast  prevail'd ;  I  pardoti  them,  and 
thee; 
Dispose  of  them,  as  thou  know'st  their  deserts. 
Come,  let  us  go;  we  will  include  all  jars* 
With  triumphs,^  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity. 

VaL  And,  as  we  walk  along,  I  dare  be  bold 
With  our  discourse  to  make  your  grace  to  smile : 
What  think  you  of  this  page,  my  lord  ? 

Duke.  I  think  the  boy  hath  grace  in  him;  he 
blushes. 

VaL  I  warrant  you,  my  lord ;  more  grace  than 
boy. 

Duke.  What  mean  you  by  that  saying  ? 

VaL  Please  you,  I'll  tell  you  as  we  pass  along. 
That  you  will  wonder  what  hath  fortuned. — 
C'omc,  Proteus  ;  'tis  your  penance,  but  to  hear 
The  story  of  your  loves  discovered : 
That  done,  our  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yours  ; 
One  feast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happiness. 

{^Ejeunt.\ 

^  —  include  all  jars — "]  i.  e.  shut  up^  or  conclude. 

*>  With  triumphs,]  Triumphs  in  this  and  many  other  passages 
of  Shakspeare,  signify  Masques  and  Revels,  &c 

'  In  this  play  there  is  a  strange  mixture  of  knowledge  and  ig- 
norance, of  care  and  negligence.  The  versification  is  often  ex- 
cellent, the  allusions  are  learned  and  just ;  but  the  author  ooo- 
veys  his  heroes  by  sea  from  one  inland  town  to  another  in  the 
same  country  ;  he  places  the  Emperor  at  Milan,  and  sends  hii 
young  men  to  attend  him,  but  never  mentions  him  more ;  he 
makes  Proteus,  after  an  interview  with  Silvia,  say  he  has  only 
seen  her  picture  ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  the  old  copies,  he  has, 
bv  mistaking  places,  left  his  scenery  inextricable.  The  reason  of 
all  this  confusion  seems  to  be,  that  he  took  his  story  from  a  novel, 
which  he  sometimes  followed,  and  sometimes  iRirsook,  sometmies 
remembered,  and  sometimes  forgot. 

That  this  play  is  rightly  attributed  to  Shakspeare,  I  have  little 
doubt.   If  it  be  taken  from  him,  to  whom  shall  it  be  given  ?  Thii 

Question  may  be  asked  of  all  the  disputed  plays,  except  Tiius  Am^ 
ronicus  ;  and  it  will  be  found  more  credibley  thai 
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might  sometimes  sink  below  his  highest  flights,  than  that  anj 
other  should  rise  up  to  his  lowest    Johnson. 

Johnson's  general  remarks  on  this  play  are  just,  except  that  part 
in  which  he  arraigns  the  conduct  of  the  poet,  for  making  Proteui 
say,  that  he  had  only  seen  the  picture  of  Silvia,  when  it  appears 
Uiat  he  had  had  a  personal  interview  with  her.  This,  however,  is 
not  a  blunder  of  Shakspeare's,  but  a  mistake  of  Johnson's,  who 
considers  the  passage  alluded  to  in  a  more  literal  sense  than  the 
author  intended  it.  Sir  Proteus,  it  is  true,  had  seen  Silvia  for  a 
lew  moments;  but  though  he  could  form  from  thence  some  idea 
of  her  person,  he  was  still  unacquainted  with  her  temper,  man- 
ners, and  the  qualities  of  her  mind.  He  therefore  considers 
himself  as  having  seen  her  picture  only.— The  thought  is  just, 
and  elegantly  expressed.    M.  Mason. 
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WINDSOR. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.    Windsor.     Before  Page's  House. 

Enter  Justice  Shallow,  Slender^  and  Sir  Hugh 

Evans. 

Shal.  Sir  Hugh/  persuade  me  not ;  I  will  make 
a  Star-chamber  matter  of  it :  if  he  were  twenty  sir 
John  FalstafiTs^  he  shall  not  abuse  Robert  Shallow^ 
esquire. 

Slen.  In  the  county  of  Gloster^  justice  of  peace^ 
and  coram. 

Shal.  Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  Cust-alorum. 

Slen.  Ay,  and  ratolorum  too ;  and  a  gentleman 

'  Sir  Hughf'}  This  is  the  first,  of  sundry  instances  in  our  poet, 
where  2i  parson  is  called  Sir.  Upon  which  it  may  be  observed, 
that  anciently  it  was  the  common  designation  both  of  one  in  holy 
orders  and  a  knight.  Sir  is  the  designation  of  a  Bachelor  of  Artu 
in  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Dublin ;  but  is  there  always 
annexed  to  the  surname ; — Sir  £  vans,  &c.  In  conseauence,  how- 
ever, of  this,  all  the  inferior  Clergy  in  England  were  oistinguished 

.  by  Uiis  title  aflfixed  to  their  christian  names  for  many  centuries^ 
Hence  our  author's  Sir  Hugh  in  the  present  play, — Sir  Topai 

.in  Tvtdfth  Night,  Sir  Oliver  in  As  you  like  it,  &c.    Malovk. 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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born,  master  parson ;  who  writes  himself  armigero  ;* 
in  any  bill^  warrant,  quittance^  or  obhgation^  ar- 
migero. 

Shal.  Ay,  that  we  do ;  and  have  done  any  tim^ 
these  three  hundred  years. 

Slen.  All  his  success(M*s,  gone  before  him^  have 
done't ;  and  all  his  ancestors  that  come  after  him^ 
may :  they  may  gij^e  the  doien  white  luces  in  their 
coat. 

Shal.  It  is  an  old  coat. 

Eva.  The  dozen  white  louses  do  become  an  old 
coat  well ;  it  agrees  well,  passant :  it  is  a  fiuniliar 
beast  to  man,  and  signifies— love. 

Shal.  The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish  ;  the  salt  fish  is 
an  old  coat.' 

Skn.  I  may  quarter,  coz  ? 

Shal.  You  may,  by  marrying. 

E^a.  It  is  marring,  indeed,  if  he  quarter  it« 

Shal.  Not  a  whit. 

Eva.  Yes,  py'r-lady  ;  if  he  has  a  quarter  of  your 
coat,  there  is  but  three  skirts  for  yourself,  in  my 
^ntiple  conjcttures :  but  this  is  all  one :  If  sir  John 
Fahtaff  havfe  committed  disparagements  m*to  jww, 
I  am  of  the  church,  and  will  be  glad  to  do  my  be- 
nevolence, to  make  atonetncnts  and  comprottiises 
between  you. 

Shal.  The  Council  shall  hear  it ;  it  is  a  riot,* 

^  ■  iioho  'writes  himself  armigero ;]  Slender  had  seen  tlie 
Justice's  aMstatioiw,  signi^  *'  --juraf  coraka  me^  ftoberto 
ShallbW,  Arfnigero.^ 

<  The  luce  is  the  fresh  Mi;  fAe salt  fish  n an  oU  cwtf.]    Our 

author  hens  alludes  Co  the  anns  of  Sir  Thomas  LucjTy  ^o  knid 

*  to'hAve  protecuted  him  ih  the  youttm  pttft  of  his  life  ft>r  a  nli- 

denaeimor,  and  who  is  supposed  to  be  pohsted  at  tini^  tite  eha- 

-  nutter  of  Justice  dhaUbW.    Tbe'teict,  however,  Igr  sone  tfuntm 

iltBtt  of  the  printer  or  tnmacribery  hnbeenao  uaruptedl,  AiMke 

ftM^t  as  it  stands  at  present,  seisms  inexplicriiie. 

^  1^  CouncU  shvH'kmr  U  i  H  i$utidt.\    %$ihe  GbMpT  » 
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Eva.  It  is  not  meet  die  Council  hear  a  riot;  there 
is  no  fear  of  Got  in  a  riot :  the  Council^  look  you^ 
shall  desire  to  hear  the  fear  of  Got,  and  not  to  hear 
a  riot ;  take  your  vizaments  in  that.^ 

Shal.  Ha  f  o'  my  life,  if  I  were  young  again,  the 
sword  should  end  it. 

Eva.  It  is  petter  that  friends  is  the  sword,  and 
end  it :  and  there  is  also  another -device  in  my  prain, 
which,  peradventure,  prings  goot  discretions  with 
it :  ITiere  is  Anne  Page,  which  is  daughter  to  mas* 
ter  George  Page,  which  is  pretty  virginity. 

Slen.  Mistress  Anne  Page  ?  She  has  brown  hair, 
and  speaks  small  like  a  woman. 

Eva.  It  is  that  fery  verson  for  all  the  'orld,  a$ 
just  as  you  will  desire ;  and  seven  hundred  pounds 
of  monies,  and  gold,  and  silver,  is  her  grandsire, 
upon  his  death's-bed,  (Got  deliver  to  a  joyful  resur- 
rections !)  give,  when  she  is  able  to  overtake  seveii- 
teen  years  old  :  it  were  a  goot  motion,  if  we  leave 
our  pribbles  and  prabbles,  and  desire  a  marriage  be- 
tween master  Abraham,  and  mistress  Anne  Page. 

Shal.  Did  her  grandsire  leave  her  seven  hundred 
pound? 

Eva.  Ay,  and  her  father  is  make  her  a  petter 
penny. 

Shal.  I  know  the  young  gentlewoman ;  she  has 
good  gifts. 

Eva.  Seven  hundred  pounds,  and  possibilities,  is 
good  gifts. 

Shal.  Well,  let  us  see  honest  master  Page :  Is 
Falstaff  there  ? 

Eva.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  lie  ?  I  do  despise  a  liar,  as 
I  do  despise  one  that  is  false ;  or,  as  I  despise  on« 


•^nlj  meant  the  court  of  Star-chamber,  compoeed  chiefly  of  thm 
Jdsg^  council  sitting  in  Camer^  iUUatd^  which  took  cogniianoo 
of  atrocious  riots. 

9  ...»  y(yur  vizaments  in  thai.  ]    Adwemeni^  an  obsolete 

a2 


i 
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that  is  not  true.  The  knight,  sir  John,  is  there ; 
and,  I  beseech  you,  be  ruled  by  your  well-willers. 
I  will  peat  the  door  [knocks]  for  master  P^* 
What,  hoa !  Got  pless  your  house  here ! 


Enter  Page. 

Page.  Who's  theUe  ? 

Eva.  Here  is  Got*s  plessing,  and  your  friend,  and 
justice  Shallow :  and  here  young  master  Slender; 
that,  peradventures,  shall  tell  you  another  tale,  if 
matters  grow  to  your  likings. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worships  well :  I 
thank  you  for  my  venison,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  Master  Page,  I  am  glad  to  see  you ;  Mudh 
good  do  it  your  good  heart !  I  wished  your  venison 
better  ;  it  was  ill  kill'd : — How  doth  good  mistress 
Page  ? — and  I  love  you  always  with  my  heart,  la ; 
with  my  heart. 

Page.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Shal.  Sir,  I  thank  you ;  by  yea  and  no,  I  do. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  good  master  Slender. 

Slen.  How  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  sir?  I 
heard  say,  he  was  out-run  on  Cotsale.* 

Page.  It  could  not  be  judg'd,  sir. 

Slen.  You'll  not  confess,  you'll  not  confess. 

Skat.  That  he  will  not ; — ^'tis  your  fault,  'tis  your 
fault : — ^*Tis  a  good  dog. 

Page.  A  cur,  sir. 

Shal.  Sir,  he's  a  good  dog,  and  a  fair  dog ;  Can 
there  be  more  said  ?  he  is  good,  and  fair.  Is  sir 
John  Falstaff  here  ? 


.     ^  Hoto  does  ^^rfallcfw  gre^hound^  sir  f  Iheardioy^  he 

jrun  on  Cotsale.]    Colsvxm^  in  Glouustershire^  where  diere  mn 
an  annual  celebration  of  games,  consisting  of  niralapoili  tad 
.Merci^es.    .. 
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Page.  Sir,  he  is  within ;  and  I  would  I  could  do 
i  good  office  between  you. 

Eva.  It  is  spoke  as  a  christians  ought  to  speak. 

Shal.  He  hath  wrong'd  me,  master  Page. 

Page.  Sir,  he  doth  in  some  sort  confess  it. 

Shal.  If  it  be  confessed,  it  is  not  redressed;  is 
lot  that  so,  master  Page  ?  He  hath  wrong*d  me ; 
ndeed,  he  hath ; — at  a  word  hq  hath; — ^believe  me ; 
Robert  Shallow,  esquire,  saith  he  is  \vrong'd. 

Page.  Here  comes  sir  John, 

Enter  sir  John  Falstaff,  3ardolph,  Nym,  and 

Pistol, 

Fal.  Now^  master  Shallow ;  you'll  complain  of 
me  to  the  king  ? 

Shal.  Knight  you  have  beaten  my  men,  killed  my 
leer,  and  broke  open  my  lodge. 

Fal.  But  not  kiss'd  your  keeper's  daughter  ? 

Shal.  Tut,  a  pin !  this  shall  be  answer  d. 

Fal.  I  will  answer  it  straight ; — I  have  done  all 
this  : — ^That  is  now  answer'd. 

Shal.  The  Council  shall  know  this. 

Fal.  TTwere  better  for  you,  if  it  were  known  in 
counsel :  you'll  be  laugh'd  at. 

Eva.  Pauca  verba,  sir  John,  goot  worts. 

Fal.  Good  worts!  good  cabbage.* — Slender,  I 
broke  your  head ;  What  matter  have  you  against 
me? 

Slen.  Many,  sir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head  against 
you ;  and  against  your  coney-catching  rascals,^  Bar- 
dolph,  Nym,  and  Pistol.     iTipy  carried  me  to  the 

*  Good  worts !  good  cabiage.']  WorU  was  the  ancient  name  of 
a))  the  cabbage  kind. 

^  ■  eoru^aUhing  roicalSf']  A  coneu<aicher  waf,  in  tbe 
time  of  ElizabeUi,  a  common  name  for  a  cneat  or  a  ahajiper. 
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tavern,  and  made  me  drimk,  and  afterwards  picked 
my  pocket. 

Bard.  You  Banbury  cheese !® 

Sten.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Pist.  How  now,  Mephostophilus  ?• 

Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Nj/m.  Slice,  I  say!  pauca,pauca;  slice!  that*g 
my  humour. 

Slen.  Where's  Simple,  my  man  ?— can  you  tell, 
cousin  ? 

Eva.  Peace:  I  pray  you!  Now  let  us  under- 
stand :  There  is  three  umpires  in  this  matter,  as  I 
understand :  that  is — master  Page,  Jidelicet,  master 
Page ;  and  there  is  myself,  Jide licet ,  myself;  and 
the  three  party  is,  lastly  and  finally,  mine  host  of 
the  Garter. 

Page.  We  three,  to  hear  it,  and  end  it  between 
them. 

Eva.  Fery  goot :  I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  ia  my 
note-book ;  and  we  will  afterwards  *ork  upon  the 
cause,  with  as  great  discreetly  as  we  can* 

Fal.  Pistol, — 

Pist.  He  he^rs  with  ears. 

Eva.  The  tevil  with  his  tam !  what  phrase  is  this, 
He  hears  with  ear  ?  Why,  it  is  afiectations. 

Fal.  Pistol,  did  you  pick  master  Slender  s  pune  ? 

Slen.  Ay,  by  these  gloves,  did  he,  (or  I  would 
J  might  never  come  in  mine  own  great  chamber 
iagain  else,)  of  seven  groats  in  mill-sixpences,  aiul 
two  Edward  shovel-boai*ds, '  that  cost  me  two  shil- 

'  You  Banbury  cheese!!^  You  are  Hke  a  Baabaiy  cheeie^— 
nothing  but  paring. 

9  Havo  n(nvy  Mephostophilus?]  This  is  the  name  of  a  ^iritof 
fiuniliar,  in  the  old  story  book  of  Sir  John  Faustui. 

' Edwird  shovel-boardsy]  were  the  aUUn^  t€  fidhhwl 

VI ;  the  game  of  8hovel4x>ard,  or  Anffle-toottdi  wis  pkiejl  With 
them  in  Shadwell's  timet 
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ling  and  two  pence  a-piece  of  Yead  Miller^  hy  tbeta 

Fal.  Is  this  trae,  I^stol  ? 

Eva.  No ;  it  is  false^  if  it  is  a  pick-purse. 

Pist.  Ha,  thou  mountain-foreigner  !--nSir  J^n 
and  master  mine^ 
[  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilbo:' 
IVord  of  denial  in  thy  labras^  here ; 
IVord  of  denial :  froth  and  scum^  tliou  liest. 

Slen.  By  these  gloves,  then  'twas  he. 

Nym.  Be  advised,  sir,  and  pass  good  humours :  I 
•rill  say,  marry  trapy^  with  you,  if  you  run  the 
tiutfaook*8  humour  ^  on  me :  that  is  the  veiy  not^  of 
it. 

SUn.  By  this  hat,  then  he  in  the  red  face  h&d  it : 
Ibr  though  I  cannot  remember  what  I  did  when  you 
siade  me  drunk,  yet  I  am  not  altogether  an  ass, 

Tal.  What  say  you.  Scarlet  and  John  ?* 

hard.  Why,  sir,  for  my  part,  I  say,  die  gentle- 
man  had  drunk  himself  out  of  his  five  sentences. 

Eva.  It  is  his  five  senses ;  fie,  what  the  ignorance 
is! 

hard.  And  being  fiip,  ^  sir,  was,  as  diey  say^  ca- 
shiered ;  and  so  conclusions  pass*d  the  careires.* 

Skn.  Ay,  you  spake  in  Latin  then  too ;    but  *tis 

*  /  ctmhat  challenge  of  this  latter  pilbo:']  A  latten  UU0 
netttS,  I  brieve,  no  more  than  a  liaie  as  thin  as  a  lath^^a  xict^s 
itgger.    Stsxvbns. 

^  — » labras"]  L  e.  lipa. 

4  many  trap,']  When  a  man  was  caught  in  his  own  strata* 
jem,  I  suppose  the  exclamation  of  insult  was— marry,  trap  / 

JOHNSOV. 

'  •«--—  nntfiook's  humour '■^'lu  e.  if^ou  say  I  am  a  thief. 

^  _^  Scarlet  ajul  John  f ]  The  names  of  two  of  Eobip  aqq^f 
sonmaniona ;  but  the  humour  consists  in  the  allusion  to  9$r- 
lolmi^s  red  face. 

'f  And  hSng  fiip,]  i.  e.  drunks 

t .....  care^rer.j  L  e.  ^^andsoin  the  ^ntf  he  zeefd aboujt  with 
a  circuitous  molion,  like  a  Yayti^^pasmg  a  carter.** 
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no  matter :  1*11  ne'er  be  di*uiik  whilst  I  live  agiiBj 
but  in  honest,  civil,  godly  company,  for  this  trick  s 
if  I  be  drunk,  I'll  be  drunk  with  tliose  that  have  the 
fear  of  God,  and  not  with  drunken  knaves. 

JEva.  So  Got  'udge  me,  that  is  a  virtuous  mind* 
Fal.  You  hear  all  these  matters  denied^  gentle* 
men  ;  you  hear  it. 

Enter  Mistress  Anne  Page  with  wine  ;   JUistreu 
Ford  and  Mistress  Page  following. 

Page.  Nay,  daughter,  carry  the  wine  in ;   we'll 
drink  within.  [£»ri/  Anne  Page. 

Slen.  O  heaven !  this  is  mistress  Anne  Page. 

Page.  How  now,  mistress  Ford  ? 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  by  my  troth,  you  are  very 
well  met :  by  your  leave,  good  mistress,  [kissing  her^ 

Page.  Wife,  bid  these  gentlemen  welcome :  ■■ 
Come,  we  have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  dinner ;  come^ 
gentlemen,    I  hope  we  shrill  drink   down    all  un- 
kindness. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Shal.  Slender  and  Evans, 

Slen.  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings^  I  had  my 
book  of  Songs  and  Sonnets  here ;— r' 

Enter  Simple, 

How  now.  Simple !  Where  have  you  been  ?  I  must 
wait  on  myself,  must  I  ?  You  have  not  The  Book  of 
Riddles^  about  you,  have  you  ? 

9  —  my  hook  of  Sones  and  Sonnets  here  .•]  "  Songes  and 
SonnetteSf  written  by  the  Right  Honovirable  Lord  Henry  Howard, 
late  Earle  of  Surrey,  and  others.''  Slender  laments  ttiat  he  has 
not  this  fashionable  book  about  him,  supposing  it  miffht  have  at* 
sisted  him  in  paying  his  addresses  to  Anne  Page.    Malone. 

* The  Book  of  Riddles  — ]  This  appears  to  have  beoi  a 

popular  book,  and  is  enumerated  with  others  in  7%e  ff^gfujl 
Courtier^  and  Country  Gentleman. 
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SUtn.  Book  of  Riddles!  why,  did  hot  you  lend  it 
to  Alice  Shortcake  upon  Allhallowmas  last,  a  fort- 
light  afore  Michaelmas  ?  ^ 

Shal.  Come,  coz ;  come,  coz ;  we  stay  for  you. 
tL  word  with  you,  coz  :  marry,  this,  coz ;  There  is, 
u  'twere,  a  tender,  a  kind  of  tender,  made  aiar  off 
by  sir  Hugh  here  ; — Do  you  understand  me  ? 

Slen.  Ay,  sir,  you  shall  find  me  reasonable ;  if  it 
be  so,  I  shall  do  that  that  is  reason. 

Shat.  Nay,  but  understand  me. 

Sten.  So  I  do,  sir. 

Hva.  Give  ear  to  his  motions,  master  Slender :  I 
will  description  the  matter  to  you,  if  you  be  capa- 
city of  it, 

Skn.  Nay,  I  will  do  as  my  cousin  Shallow  says : 
I  pray  you,  pardon  me  ;  he's  a  justice  of  peace  in 
bis  country,  simple  though  I  stand  here. 

Hva.  But  this  is  not  the  question ;  the  question 
is  concerning  your  marriage. 

Shal.  Ay,  there's  the  point,  sir. 

Efa-  Marry,  is  it ;  the  very  point  of  it ;  to  mis- 
tress Anne  Page. 

Slen.  Why,  if  it  be  so,  I  will  marry  her,  upon 
any  reasonable  demands. 

Hva.  But  can  you  affection  the  'oman  ?  Let  us 
command  to  know  that  of  your  mouth,  or  of  your 
lips  ;  for  divers  philosophers  hold,  that  the  lips  is 
parcel  of  the  mouth ; — Tlierefore,  precisely,  can 
you  carry  your  good  will  to  the  maid  ? 

Shal.  Cousin  Abraham  Slender,  can  you  love 
her  ? 

Slen.  I  hope,  sir, — I  will  do,  sis  it  shall  become 
one  that  would  do  reason. 

JEva.  Nay,  Got's  lords  and  his  ladies,  you  must 

•  ^..^.^upan  Ailftailcfwmas  last^  afortmght  afore  Michaelmas  f] 
Jk;^  impsded  blunder  of  ShiJupeare's. 
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speak  possitable^  if  yoa  can  carry  her  jrmir  dmres 
towards  her. 

Shal.  That  you  must:  Will  yoo^  upfm  goof 
dowry^  marry  her  ? 

Slen.  I  will  do  a  greater  thing  than  that,  npm 
your  request,  cousin,  in  any  reason. 

ShaL  Nay,  conceive  me,  conceive  me,  tweet  002 1 
what  I  do,  is  to  pleasure  you,  coz :  Can  you  km 
the  maid  ? 

Slen.  I  will  marry  her,  sir,  at  your  request ;  but 
if  there  be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet  hea- 
ven may  decrease  it  upon  better  acquaintance,  when 
we  are  married,  and  hive  more  occasion  to  know  M 
another :  I  hope,  upon  famiUarity  will  grow  man 
contempt :  but  if  you  say,  marry  her,  I  will  many 
her,  thiut  I  am  freely  dissolved,  and  dissolutely. 

Eva.  It  is  a  fery  discretion  answer;  save,  the 
fiiul*  is  in  the  'ort  dissolutely :  the  'ort  is,  according 
to  our  meaning,  resolutely ; — his  meaning  is  good. 

Shal.  Ay,  I  think  my  cousin  meant  well. 

Slen.  Ay,  or  else  I  would  I  might  be  hanged,  la. 

Re-enter  Anne  Page. 

Shal.  Here  comes  fair  mistress  Anne: — ^Would 
I  were  young,  for  your  sake,  mistress  Anne ! 

Anne.  The  dinner  is  on  the  table  ;  my  father  de* 
sires  your  worships'  company. 

Shal.  I  will  wait  on  him,  fair  mistress  Anne. 

£va.  Od's  plessed  will !  I  will  not  be  absence  at 
the  grace. 

[Eseunt  Shallow  and  Sir  H.  EvAfis. 

Anne.  Will't  please  your  worship  to  come  in,  w? 

Aietu  No,  I  thank  you,  forsooth,  heartily ;  I  am 
very  well. 

Anne.  The  dinner  attends  you,  sir. 

Slen.  I  am  not  a-hungry,  I  thank  yo«j  fefwodb 
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»^  airrah^  finr  ill  3rou  are  my  man^^^  wait  upon 

'•  cousin  Shallow :  [^Ejrit  Simple.J    A  justice  of 

ice  sometime  may  be  beholden  to  his  friend  for  a 

in : — I  keep  but  three  men  and  a  boy  yet^  till  my 

vther  be  dead :  But  what  though  ?   yet  I  hve  like 

toor  gentleman  bom. 

Anne.  I  may  not  go  in  without  your  worship : 

fv  will  not  sit,  till  you  ceme. 

Slen.  r&ith,  I'll  eat  nothing;    I  thank  you  as 

ich  as  though  I  did. 

Anne.  I  pray  you,  sir,  walk  in. 

Slen.  I  had  rather  walk  here,  I  thank  you ;   I 

lised  my  shin  the  other  day  with  playing  at  sword 

d  dagger  with  a  master  of  fence,®  three  vcneys 

•  a  dish  of  stewed  prunes  ;*   and,  by  my  troth,  I 

anot  abide  the  smell  of  hot  meat  since.     Why  do 

ur  dogs  bark  so  ?  be  there  bears  i*  the  town. 

Anne.  I  think,  there  are,  sir ;  I  heard  them  talked 

Slen.  I  love  the  sport  well ;   but  I  shall  as  soon 
arrel  at  it,  as  any  man  in  England : — You  are 
•aid,  if  you  see  the  bear  loose,  are  you  not  ? 
Anne.  Ay,  indeed,  sir. 

Slen.  That's  meat  and  drink  to  me  now  :  I  have 
»n  Sackerson  *  loose,  twwity  times ;  and  have  taken 
m  by  the  chain :  but,  I  warrant  you^  the  wovien 
ve  so  cried  and  shriek'd  at  it,  thai  it  pass'd:^—- but 


a  matter  of  fence,]  MaHer  ofekfenee^  on  tkis  occasion, 
BB  not  simply  mean  a  professor  of  mt  art  of  fencing,  but  a  pep- 
1  who  had  taken  his  master^ $  degree  in  it ;  in  this  ait  there  were 
ree  degrees,  viz.  a  Master* 9,  a  Provost's,  and  a  Scholar's. 

♦  ■  three  veneys  for  a  dish^  Ac]  i.  e.  three  venues^  Frendu 
nee  different  set-to^,  hcuts^  (or  MtSy  as  Mr.  Malooe,  perhip 
we  properlv,  explains  the  word,)  a  tedmical  term. 

^  ■■  Sackerson  — ]  Sackerson^  or  Sacarson^  was  the  name 
a  bear  that  was  exhibited  in  our  author^^  time  at  P^ris-Gar* 
nin  Southward 

*  that  it  pass'd :]  i.  e.  all  expression. 
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women,  indeed,  cannot  abide  *em ;  £hey  are  vay  U) 
favoured  rough  things. 

Re-enter  Page. 

Page.  Come,  gentle  master  Slender^  come ;  we 
stay  for  you. 

Slen.  I'll  eat  nothings  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Page-  By  cock  and  pye,^  you  shall  not  choose, 
sir :  come,  come. 

Slen.  Nay,  pray  you,  lead  the  way. 

Page.  Come  on,  sir. 

Slen.  Mistress  Anne,  yourself  shall  go  first. 

Anne.  Not  I,  sir ;  pray  you,  keep  on. 

Slen.  Truly,  I  will  not  go  first ;  truly,  la :  I  will 
not  do  you  that  wrong. 

Anne.  I  pray  you,  sir. 

Slen.  I'll  rather  be  unmannerly,  than  troublesome; 
you  do  yourself  wrong,  indeed,  la.  [Exeunt* 

SCENE  II. 

The  same. 
Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Simple. 


•  J 


Eva.  Go  your  ways,  and  ask  of  Doctor  Cains 
house,  which  is  the  way :  and  there  dwells  one  mis- 
tress Quickly,  which  is  in  the  manner  of  his  nurse, 
or  his  dry  nurse,  or  his  cook,  or  his  laundry,  his 
washer,  and  his  wringer. 

Simp.  Well,  sir. 

Eva.  Nay,  it  is  petter  yet : give  her  this  letter; 

for  it  is  a  'oman  that  altogether's  acquaintance  with 
mistress  Anne  Page  :  and  the  letter  is,  to  desire  and 

^^  By  cock  and  pye^"]  This  was  a  very  popular 
occurs  in  many  of  our  old  dramatic  pieces. 
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•quire  her  to  solicit  your  master's  desires  to  mistress 
knne  Page :  I  pray  you,  be  gone ;  I  will  make  an 
nud  of  my  dimier ;  there's  pippins  and  cheese  to 
»me.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Vkl^ast,  Host,  Bardolph,  Nym,  Pistol, 

and  Robin. 

Fal.  Mine  host  of  the  Gailer,— 

Host.  What  says  my  bully-rook?^  Speak  scho- 
larly, and  wisely. 

Fal.  Truly,  mine  host,  I  must  turn  away  some  of 
my  followers. 

Host.  Discai'd,  bully  Hercules;  cashier:  let  them 
prag ;  trot,  trot. 

Fal.  I  sit  at  ten  pounds  a  week. 

Host.  Thou  'rt  an  emperor,  Caesar,  Keisar,®  and 
Pheezar.  I  will  entertain  Bardolph  ;  he  shall  draw, 
he  shall  tap :  said  I  well,  bully  Hector  ? 

-FaL  Do  so,  good  mine  host. 

Host.  I  have  spoke  ;  let  him  follow  :  Let  me  see 
thee  froth,  and  lime  :^  I  am  at  a  word ;  follow. 

[Exit  Host, 

Fal.  Bardolph,  follow  him  :    a  tapster  is  a  good 

^  my  bully-rook  ?]  The  spelling  of  this  word  is  corrupted, 

and  thereby  its  primitive  meaning  is  lost.  The  latter  part  of  this 
compouod  title  is  taken  from  the  rooks  at  the  game  of  chess. 

Steevens. 

• Kdsar^'^  Kemar  for  Casar. 

y  Let  me  see  thee  froth,  andYime{\  Frothing  beer  and 

Jifiitiif  sacky  were  tricks  practised  in  the  time  of  l^hakspearew 
The  first  was  done  by  putting  soap  into  the  bottom  of  the  tankard 
when  they  drew  the  Deer ;  the  other  by  mixing  Hme  with  Ihe 
tack  (i.  e.  sherry)  to  make  it  sparkle  in  the  glass. 
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trade:  an  old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin ;  a  mUmml 
senringman,  a  fresh  tapster :  Go ;  adieu. 

Bard.  It  is  a  life  that  I  have  desired ;  I  wttl  thrive. 

[£j?iV  BAftBi 

Pist.  O  base  Gongarian  wight ! '  wilt  thou  die 
spigot  wield  ? 

Nym.  He  was  gotten  in  drink :  Is  not  the  hu- 
mour conceited?  His  mind  is  nothenick^  and  there's 
the  humour  of  it. 

Fal.  I  am  glad^  I  am  so  acquit  of  this  tinder4iot; 
his  thefts  were  too  open ;  his  filching  was  like  an 
unskilful  singer^  he  kept  not  time. 

Nym.  The  good  humour  is,  to  steal  at  a  minute's 
rest. 

Fist.  Convey,  the  wise  it  call :  Steal !  fbh ;  a  flco 
for  the  jArase!* 

Fal.  Well,  sirs,  I  am  almost  out  at  heels. 

Pist.  Why  then,  let  kibes  ensue. 

Fal.  There  is  no  remedy  ;  I  must  coney-catdi ;  I 
must  shift. 

Pist.  Young  ravens  must  have  food. 

Fal.  Which  of  you  know  Ford  of  this  town  ? 

Pist.  I  ken  the  wight ;  he  is  of  substance  good. 

Fal.  My  honest  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am 
about. 

Pist.  Two  yards,  and  more. 

Fal.  No  quips  now.  Pistol ;  Indeed  I  am  in  the 
waist  two  yards  about :  but  I  am  now  about  no  waste; 
I  am  about  thrift.  Briefly,  I  do  mean  to  make  love 
to  Ford's  wife ;  I  spy  entertainment  in  her ;  she  dis- 
courses, she  carves,  ^  she  gives  the  leer  of  invitatioii : 

m 

'  O  base  Gongarian  tmght^  &c.]  A  cant  tetm  m  old  bondwit 
plays. 

*  — —  a  ficojbr  the  phrase  /]  i.  c.  a^  for  it. 

I giig  carves,]  It  should  be  remembered^  Aflt 

^tm  yoong  of  both  sexes  were  instructed  in  carvings  m  ai 
accomplishment*   ' 
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[  can  coiiitarae  the  action  of  her  fiimiliar  style ;  and 
tile  hardest  voice  of  her  bdiaviour,  to  be  Englished 
rightly,  is,  /  am  sir  John  FaUtaff^s. 

Pist.  He  bath  studied  her  well,  and  translated 
her  well ;  out  of  honesty  into  English. 

Nym.  The  anchor  is  deep :  ^  Will  that  humour 
passf 

jFW.  Now,  the  report  goes,  she  has  all  the  rule  of 
her  husband's  purse ;  she  hath  legions  of  angels. 

Pist.  As  many  devils  entertain  ;^  and.  To  hetf 
bay,  say  I. 

J^ym.  The  humour  rises ;  it  is  good :  humour  me 
die  angels. 

JPal.  I  have  writ  me  here  a  letter  to  her :  and  here 
mother  to  Page's  wife ;  who  even  now  gave  me  good 
eyes  too,  examined  my  parts  with  most  judicious 
syliads  :^  sometimes  the  beam  of  her  view  gilded  my 
loot,  sometimes  my  portly  belly. 

Pf^.  Then  did  the  sun  on  dung-hill  shine, 

Nym.  I  thank  thee  for  that  humour. 

FaL  O,  she  did  so  course  o'er  my  exteriors  with 
luch  a  greedy  intention,^  that  the  appetite  of  her 
*ye  did  seem  to  scorch  me  up  like  a  burning  glass ! 
Elere's  another  letter  to  her :  she  bears  tl^  purse 
too  ;  she  is  a  region  in  Guiana,  all  gold  and  bounty. 
[  will  be  cheater  to  them  both,  and  they  shall  be 
sxchequers  to  me  ;•  they  shall  be  my  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  I  will  trade  to  them  both.  Go,  bear 
iiou  this  letter  to  mistress  Page ;  and  thou  this  to 
Distress  Ford :  we  will  thrive,  lads,  we  will  thrive. 

4  The  anchor  ii  d§ep  .*]  Perbaps  we  may  read— M«  author  u 

f  At  many  devils  entertain;]  i.  e.  do  you  retain  in  your  service 
»  many  devils  as  she  has  angels. 

^  *•  '  eukads  •*]  perhaps  we  should  write  oeilladeSf  French. 

9  »-M»  spilBii/tofi,]  Le.  easemess  of  desire. 

'^ImiUbt  dhealier  to  them  Mk^']  By  this  is  meant  Eicheatimf 
ii'dBcer  in  the  Gxchequer. 

11 
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Pist.  Shall  I  sir  Pandarus  of  Tiw  become. 
And  by  my  side  wear  steel  ?  then,  Lucifer  take  all ! 

Nym.  I  will  run  no  base  humour :  here,  take  the 
Immour  letter ;  I  will  keep  the  *haviour  o^  reputa- 
tion. 

Fal.  Hold,  sirrah,  [to  Rob.]  bear  you  these  let* 
ters  tightly  ;^ 
Sail  like  my  pinnace '  to  these  golden  shores.— 
Rogues,  hence,  avaunt!  vanish  like  hail-stones,  go; 
Trudge,  plod,  away,  o'the  hoof;  seek  shelter,  pack! 
FalstafF  will  learn  the  humour  of  this  age, 
French  thrift,  you  rogues ;  myself  and  skirted  page. 

lEjceunt  Falstaff  and  Robin. 

Pist.  Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts !  for  gourd,  and 
fullam  holds. 
And  high  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  pobr;^ 
Tester  I'll  have  in  pouch,  when  thou  shalt  lack, 
Base  Phrygian  Turk ! 

Nj/m.  I  have  operations  in  my  head,  which  be  hu- 
mours of  revenge. 

Pist.  Wilt  thou  revenge  ? 

Nym.  By  welkin,  and  her  star ! 

Pist.  With  wit,  or  steel ! 

Nym.  With  both  the  humours,  I : 
I  will  discuss  the  humour  of  this  love  to  Page. 

Pist.  And  I  to  Ford  shall  eke  unfold. 
How  Falstaff,  varlet  vile, 

bear  you  these  letters  tightly ;]  i.  e.  cleverly,  •dro!tl]|r« 
mi/  pinnace  — ]  A  pinnace  seems  anciently  to  havesig^ 
nified  a  smaU  vessel,  or  sloop  attending  on  a  larger.  Apimmi 
now,  is  a* small  vessel  with  a  square  stem,  having  sails  and  oan» 
and  carrying  three  masts ;  chiefly  used  as  a  tcout  for  inteUtgeDce, 
and  fur  landing  of  men. 

*  for  gourd,  and  fullam  holds^ 

And  hiph  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor  •*]  Oourdi  wM 
probably  dice  in  which  a  secret  cavity  had  oeen  made ;  jyOomt 
those  which  had  been  loaded  with  a  gmall  bit  of  feaJ,  whicL 
being  chiefly  made  at  Ftdham^  were  thence  caOed  **  hiffb  and 
low  FulhamsJ*  The  high  Fulhanu  were  tbe  Di]ndb«%  4^  Sf  mdS* 
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His  dove  will  prove,  his  gold  will  hold. 
And  his  soft  couch  defile. 
Nym.  My  humour  shall  not  cool :  I  will  incense 
Page '  to  deal  with  poison ;  I  will  possess  him  with 
yellowness/  for  the  revolt  of  mien  ^  is  dangerous : 
that  is  my  true  humour. 

Pist.  Thou  art  the  Mars  of  malcontents :  I 
second  thee ;  troop  on,  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

A  Room  in  Dr*  Caius's  House. 
Enter  Mrs.  Quickly,  Simple,  and  Rugby. 

Quick.  What :  John  Rugby ! — I  pray  thee,  go  to 
the  casement,  and  see  if  you  can  see  my  master, 
master  Doctor  Caius,  coming :  if  he  do,  i'faith,  and 
find  any  body  in  the  house,  here  will  be  an  old 
abusing  of  God's  patience,  and  the  king's  English. 

Hug.  ril  go  watch.  [Exit  Rugby. 

Quick.  Go ;  and  we'll  have  a  posset  for  t  soon  at 
night,  in  faith,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal  fire.^ 
An  honest,  willing,  kind  fellow,  as  ever  servant 
shdl  come  in  house  withal ;  and,  I  warrant  you,  no 
tell-tale,  nor  no  breed-bate:^  his  worst  fault  is,  that 
he  is  given  to  prayer ;  he  is  something  peevish  that 
way ;  but  nobody  but  has  his  fault ; — but  let  that 
pass.     Peter  Simple,  you  say  your  name  is  ? 

Sim.  Ay,  for  fault  of  a  better. 

Quick.  And  master  Slender's  your  master  ? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth. 

*  /  xvUl  incense  PagCf  &c.]  i.  e.  instigate. 

^        '  yeliownesB,]    Yellowness  is  jealousy. 

*  '       the  revolt  of  mien  — ]  i.  e.  change  of  countenance, 

*  '  at  the  latter  end^  &c.]     WJien  my  master  is  in  bed. 

'         '  no  breed'halQ  .•]     Bate  is  an  obsolete  word,  signifying 
•  strife,  contention. 

VOL,  I.  R 
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Quick.  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard, 
like  a  glover  s  paring  knife  ? 

Sim,  No,  forsooth  :  he  hath  but  a  little  wee  face,' 
with  a  little  yellow  beard ;  a  Cain-coloured  beard.^ 

Quick.  A  softly-sprighted  man,  is  he  not  ? 

Si7n.  Ay,  forsooth :  but  he  is  as  tall  a  man  of  his 
hands,  as  any  is  between  this  and  his  head ;  he  hath 
fought  with  a  warrener. 

Quick.  How  say  you  ? — O,  I  should  remember 
him ;  Does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  as  it  were  ?  and 
strut  in  his  gait  ? 

Sim.  Yes,  indeed,  does  he. 

Quick.  Well,  heaven  send  Anne  Page  no  worse 
fortune  !  Tell  master  parson  Evans,  I  will  do  what 
I  can  for  your  master :  Anne  is  a  good  girl,  and  I 
wish— • 

Re-enter  Rucby. 

Rug.  Out,  alas !  here  comes  my  master. 

Quick.  We  shall  all  be  shent  :*  Ilun  in  here,  good 
young  man ;  go  into  this  closet,  [^Shuts  Simple  in 
the  closet.']  He  will  not  stay  long. — ^What,  John 
Rugby !  John,  what  John,  I  say  I — Go,  Jolm,  go 
enquire  for  my  master ;  I  doubt,  he  be  not  well, 
that  he  comes  not  home : — and  down,  down,  adown- 
a,  &c.  \Sing$» 

Enter  Doctor  Caius.* 

Caiu^.  Vat  is  you  sing  ?  I  do  not  like  dese  toys ; 
Pray  you,  go  and  vetch  me  in  my  closet  un  boitier 


8 a  little  wee  face^    Wee^  in  the  north,  signifies  rtry 

little. 

9  ■  a  Calri'.coloured  beard."]  Cain  and  Judas,  in  the  tapes- 
tries and  pictures  of  old,  were  represented  with  velhw  beaidk 

'  We  shall  all  be  shent :]  i.  e.  Scolded,  rouftSy  treated* 

^  Enter  Doctor  Caius.]  It  has  been  thooffnt  strange  ^at  our 
author  should  take  the  name  of  Caius  [an  eminent  plmioiaBi  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  founder  of  dains  Cdlqpi 
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X)€rd ;  a  box,  a  green-a  box;  Do  intend  vat  I 
speak  ?  a  green-a  box. 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth,  I'll  fetch  it  you.  I  am  glad 
he  went  not  in  himself :  if  he  had  found  the  young 
man,  he  would  have  been  horn-mad.  \^Aside. 

Caius.  Fe,j€yjeyje!  mafoiy  il  fait  fort  chaud. 
Je  men  vais  d  la  Cour^ — la  grande  affaire. 

Quick.  Is  it  this,  sir  ? 

Caius.  Ouy  ;  mette  le  au  mon  pocket ;  Depeche, 
quickly : — ^Vere  is  dat  knave  Rugby  ? 

Quick.  What,  John  Rugby!  John! 

Rug.  Here,  sir. 

Caius.  You  are  John  Rugby,  and  you  are  Jack 
Rugby :  Come,  take-a  your  rapier,  and  come  after 
my  heel  to  de  court. 

Rug.  Tis  ready,  sir,  here  in  the  porch. 

Caius.  By  my  trot,  I  tarry  too  long : — Od's  me ! 
QtCay  foublii  f  dere  is  some  simples  in  my  closet, 
dat  I  vill  not  for  the  varld  I  shall  leave  behind. 

Quick.  Ah  me  I  he'll  find  the  young  man  there, 
and  be  mad ! 

Caius.  O  diablcy  diable  !  vat  is  in  my  closet  ?— 
Villainy !  larron  !  [Pulling  Simple  out.l  Rugby, 
my  rapier. 

Quick.  Good  master,  be  content. 

Caius.  Vercfore  shall  I  be  content-a  ? 

Quick.  The  young  man  is  an  honest  man. 

Caius.  Vat  shall  de  honest  man  do  in  my  closet  ? 
4ere  is  no  honest  man  dat  shall  come  into  my  closet. 

Qfiick.  I  beseech  you,  be  not  so  flegmatick ;  hear 
tfie  truth  of  it :  He  came  of  an  errand  to  me  from 
pwson  Hugh. 

in  our  University]  for  his  Frenchman  in  this  comedy ;  but  Shaks- 
peare  was  little  acquainted  with  literary  history;  and  without 
doiAt,  from  thig  unusual  Bame,  supposed  him  to  have  been  a 
foreign  quack.  Add  to  this,  that  the  doctor  was  handed  down  as 
a  kind  of  Rosicrucian:  Mr.  Ames  had  in  MS.  one  of  the 
"  Secret  Writings  of  Dr.  Caius.**    Farmek. 

R  2 
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Caius.  Veil. 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth,  to  desire  her 

Quick.  Peace,  I  pray  you. 

Caius.  Peace-a  your  tongue : — Speak-a  your  tale. 

Sim.  To  desire  this  honest  gentlewoman,  your 
maid,  to  speak  a  good  word  to  Mrs.  Anne  Page  for 
my  master,  in  the  way  of  marriage. 

Quick.  This  is  all,  indeed,  la  ;  but  I'll  ne'er  put 
my  finger  in  the  fire,  and  need  not. 

Caius.  Sir  Hugh  scnd-a  you? — Rugby,  bailkz 
mc  some  paper:  Tarryyoua little-a  while.  [Writes. 

Quick.  I  am  glad  he  is  so  quiet :  if  he  had  been 
thoroughly  moved,  you  should  have  heard  him  so 
loud,  and  so  melancholy; — But  notwithstanding, 
man,  I'll  do  your  master  what  good  I  can :  and  the 
very  yea  and  the  no  is,  the  French  doctor,  my  mas- 
ter,— I  may  call  him  my  master,  look  you,  for  I 
keep  his  house;  and  I  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake, 
scour,  dress  meat  and  drink,  make  the  beds,  and  do 
all  myself: — 

Sim.  'Tis  a  great  charge,  to  come  under  one 
body's  hand. 

Quick.  Are  you  avis'd  o'that  ?  you  shall  find  it  a 
great  charge  :  and  to  be  up  early  and  down  late ; — 
but  notwithstanding,  (to  tell  you  in  your  ear ;  I 
would  have  no  words  of  it ;)  my  master  himself  is  in 
love  with  mistress  Anne  Page :  but  notwithstanding 
that,— I  know  Anne's  mind, — that's  neither  here 
nor  there. 

Caius.  You  jack'napc;  give-a  dis  letter  to  sir 
Hugh ;  by  gar,  it  is  a  shallenge :  I  vill  cut  his  troat 
in  de  park ;  and  I  vill  teach  a  scurvy  jack~a-nape 
priest  to  meddle  or  make  : — ^you  may  be  gone ;  it  \% 
not  good  you  tarry  here : — by  gar,  1  vill  cut  all  his 
two  stones ;  by  gar  he  shall  not  nave  a  stone  to  trow 
at  his  dog.  [Exit  Simple. 

Quick.  Alas,  he  speaks  but  for  his  friend. 
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Caius.  It  is  no  matter-a  for  dat :— do  not  you  tell- 
a  me  dat  I  shall  have  Anne  Page  for  myself  ? — ^by 
gar,  I  vill  kill  de  Jack  Priest  ;^  and  I  have  appointed 
mine  host  of  de  Jarttrrc  to  measure  our  weapon :— ^ 
by  gar,  I  vill  myself  have  Anne  Page. 

Quick.  Sir,  the  maid  loves  you,  and  all  shall  be 
well :  we  must  give  folks  leave  to  prate :  What,  the 
good-jer!'' 

Caius,  Rugby,  come  to  de  court  vit  me: — ^By 
gar,  if  I  have  not  Anne  Page,  I  shall  turn  your  head 
out  of  my  door :« — Follow  my  heels,  Rugby. 

\^E.veu?it  Caius  and  Rugby. 

Quick.  You  shall  have  An  fools-head  of  your 
own.  No,  I  know  Amie's  mind  for  that :  never  a 
woman  in  Windsor  knows  more  of  Anne's  mind 
tlian  I  do ;  nor  can  do  more  than  I  do  with  her,  I 
thank  heaven. 
.  Fent.  \_fVithin.']     Who's  within  there,  ho  ?       *" , 

Quick.  Who's  tliere,  I  trow?  Come  near  th« 
house,  I  pray  you, 

Enter  Fenton. 

Fent.  How  now,  good  woman  ;  how  dost  thou  ? 

Quick.  The  better,  that  it  pleases  your  good 
worship  to  ask. 

Fent.  What  news?  how  does  pretty  mistress 
Anne? 

Quick.  In  truth,  sir,  and  she  is  pretty,  and  honest, 
and  gentle ;  and  one  that  is  your  friend,  I  can  tell 
you  that  by  the  way ;  I  praise  heaven  for  it. 

' »  de  Jack  priest ;]  Jack^  in  our  author's  time,  was  a  term 
of  contempt :  So,  saucy  Jacky  &c, 

4  Whaty  the  good-jer !  ]  Good-jer  and  Good-year ^  were  in  our 
author's  time  common  corruptions  of  goujere  $  i.  e»  morbus  GaU 
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Fent.  Shall  I  do  any  good,  thinkest  thou  ?  Shall 
I  not  lose  my  suit  ? 

Quick.  Troth,  sir,  all  is  in  his  hands  above :  but 
notwithstanding,  master  Fenton,  I'll  be  sworn  on  a 
book,  she  loves  you : — Have  not  your  worship  a 
wart  above  your  eye  ? 

Fent.  Yes,  marry,  have  I ;  what  of  that  ? 

Quick.  Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale  ; — good  fiuth, 
it  is  such  another  Nan  ; — but,  I  detest/  an  honest 
maid  as  ever  broke  bread : — We  had  an  hour's  talk 
of  that  wart ; — I  shall  never  laugh  but  in  that  maid's 
company ! — ^But,  indeed,  she  is  given  too  much  to 
allichoUy,^  and  musing :  But  for  you—Well,  go  to. 

Fent.  Well,  I  shall  see  her  to-day ;  Hold,  there's 
money  for  thee ;  let  me  have  thy  voice  in  my  be- 
half:  if  thou  seest  her  before  me,  commend  me— 

Quick.  Will  I  ?  i'faith,  that  we  will :  and  I  will 
tell  your  worship  more  of  the  wart,  the  next  time 
we  have  confidence ;  and  of  other  wooers. 

Fent.  Well,  farewell ;  I  am  in  great  haste  now. 

lExit. 
Quick.  Farewell  to  your  worship. — ^Truly,  an  ho- 
nest gentleman ;    but  Anne  loves  him  not ;  for  I 
know  Anne's  mind  as  well  as  another  does  :-T-Out 
upon  t !  what  have  I  forgot  ?  [Exit* 

^ hut^  I  detest,]  She  means — I  protest. 

*  ^—  to  allicholly  — ]  i.  e.  melancholy. 


if 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.    Before  Page's  House. 

Enter  Mistress  Page,  icith  a  letter. 

Mrs.  Page.  What !  have  I  'scap'd  love-letters 
I  the  holy-day  time  of  my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a 
ibject  for  them  ?  Let  me  sec :  [Reads. 

Ask  me  no  reason  why  I  love  you  ;  for  though 
ve  use  reason  Jqr  his  precisian^  lie  admits  him  not 
►r  his  counsellor  :^  You  are  not  young j  no  more  am 
'0  to  then,  there's  sympathy :  you  are  merry,  so 
f ;  Ha  !  ha  !  then  there's  more  sympathy :  you 
vesack,  and  so  do  I ;  JVouldyou  desire  better  sym^ 
ithy  ?  Let  it  s^affice  thee,  mistress  Page,  (at  the 
ast,  if  the  love  q/'  a  soldier  can  suffice,)  thai  I  love 
ee.  I  will  not  say,  pity  me,  'tis  not  a  soldier^ 
ce phrase  ;  but  I  say,  love  me.     By  me. 

Thine  own  true  knight, 

By  day  or  night, 

Or  any  kind  of  light, 

JVith  all  his  might. 

For  thee  to  fight,  John  FalstafF. 

liat  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this  ? — O  wicked,  wicked 
>rld !— one  that  is  well  nigh  worn  to  pieces  with 
e,  to  show  himself  a  young  gallant  f  What  an 
iweighed  behaviour  hath  this  Flemish  drunkard 

'  — ^  thotigh  love  use  reason  for  his  precisian,  he  admits  him 
Jar  his  counsellor  .*]  By  precisian^  is  meant  one  who  pretends 
I  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  virtue  and  sanctity.  Dr.  John- 
I  wishes  to  read  physician  ;  and  if  that  be  right,  the  meaning 
J  be,— a  lover,  uncertain  as  yet  of  success,  never  takes  reason 
his  counseUor,  but,  when  de^>erate,  aj^es  to  him  as  his 
jwiao. 
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picked  (with  the  devil's  name)  out  of  my  conversa- 
tion, that  he  dares  in  this  manner  assay  me  ?  Why, 
he  hath  not  been  thrice  in  my  company !— What 
should  I  say  to  him  ? — I  was  then  frugal  of  my 
mirth: — ^lieaven  forgive  me! — ^Why,  ril  exhibit  a 
bill  in  the  parliament  for  the  putting  down  of  men. 
How  shall  I  be  revenged  on  him  ?  for  revenged  I 
will  be,  as  sure  as  his  guts  are  made  (^  puddings. 

Enter  Mistress  Ford. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Mistress  Page !  trust  me  I  was  going 
to  your  house. 

Mrs.  Page.  And,  trust  me,  I  was  coming  to  you. 
You  look  very  ill. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I'll  ne'er  believe  that ;  I  have  to 
show  to  the  conti-ary, 

M7*s.  Page.  'Faith,  but  you  do,  in  my  mind. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  I  do  then ;  yet,  I  say,  I  could 
show  you  to  the  contrary  :  O,  mistress  Fage,  give 
me  some  counsel ! 

Mi^s.  Page.  What's  the  matter,  woman  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  O  woman,  if  it  were  not  for  one  tri- 
fling respect,  I  could  come  to  such  honour ! 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  the  trifle,  womstn;  take  the 
honour :  What  is  it  ?^ — dispense  with  trifles  ;— 
what  is  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  I  would  but  go  to  hell  for  an  ete^ 
nal  moment,  or  so,  I  could  be  knighted, 

Mrs.  Page.  What  ? — ^thou  liest  !-^ir  Alice  Ford ! 
These  knights  will  hack ;  and  30  thou  shouldst 
not  alter  the  article  of  thy  gentry.® 

«  What?— thou  Hest!^Sir  Alice  Fard'-^These  knighU  tM 
hack ;  and  so  thou  shouldst  not  alter  the  article  of  thy  gettirjf^ 
These  knights  will  hack  f  that  is,  become  cheap  or  viusar,)  and 
therefore  slie  advises  her  friend  not  to  sully  her  gentry  by  Seooniiiig 
one.  Between  the  time  of  king  James's  arrnral  at  Berwick  in 
April  1603,  and  the  2d  of  May,  he  made  two  hundred  aQ4  Ibirtjr^* 
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\irs.  Ford.  We  bum  day-light:'-— here,  read^ 
1 ; — ^perceive  how  I  might  be  knighted. — I  shall 
ik  the  worse  of  fat  men,  as  long  as  I  have  an  we 
nake  difference  of  men's  liking:'  And  yet  he 
lid  not  swear ;  praised  women's  modesty :  And 
e  such  orderly  and  well-behaved  reproof  to  all 
omelincss,  that  I  would  have  sworn  his  disposi- 
i  would  have  gone  to  the  truth  of  his  words :  but 
Y  do  no  morc  adhere  and  keep  place  together 
n  the  hundredth  psalm  to  the  tune  of  Green 
ves.  What  tempest,  I  trow,  threw  this  whale 
h  so  many  tuns  of  oil  in  his  belly,  ashore  at 
ndsor  ?  How  shall  I  be  revenged  on  him  ?  I 
ik  the  best  way  were  to  entertain  him  with  hope, 
the  wicked  fire  of  lust  have  melted  him  in  his 
fi  grease.— Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? 
Mrs.  Page.  Letter  for  letter ;  but  tliat  the  name 
Page  and  Ford  differs !— ^To  thy  great  comfort 
this  mystery  of  ill  opinions,  here's  the  twin-bn>* 
r  of  thy  letter :  but  let  thine  inherit  first ;  for,  I 
test,  mine  never  shall.  I  warrant,  he  hath  a 
usand  of  these  letters,  writ  with  blank  space  for 
erent  names,  (sure  more,)  and  these  are  of  the 
and  edition :  He  will  print  them  out  of  doubt ; 
he  cares  not  what  he  puts  into  the  press,  when 
would  put  us  two.  I  had  rather  be  a  giantess,  and 
under  mount  Pelion.  Well,  I  will  find  you 
;nty  lascivious  turtles,  ere  one  chaste  man. 
Mrs.  Ford.  Why  this  is  the  very  same ;  the  veiy 
id,  the  very  words :  What  doth  he  tliink  of  us  ? 


m  knights ;  and  in  the  July  following  between  three  and  four 
dred.  It  is  probable  that  the  play  before  us  was  enlarged  in 
;  or  the  subsequent  year,  when  this  stroke  of  satire  must  have 
a  highly  relished  by  the  audience.  Ma  lone. 
fVe  bum  day-Ughi  .*]  L  e.  we  have  more  proof  dian  wc  want ; 
we  are  wasUng  time  in  idle  talk. 

men*s  liUng :]  i.  e.  men's  condition  of  body. 
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Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  I  know  not :  It  makes  mc  al- 
most ready  to  wrangle  with  mine  own  honesty.  I'll 
entertain  myself  like  one  that  I  am  not  acquainted 
withal ;  for,  sure,  unless  he  know  some  strain  in  me, 
that  I  know  not  myself,  he  would  never  have  board- 
ed me  in  this  fury. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Boarding,  call  you  it  ?  Fll  be  sure 
to  keep  him  above  deck. 

Mrs.  Page.  So  will  I ;  if  he  come  under  my 
hatches,  I'll  never  to  sea  again.  Let*s  be  reveng*d 
on  him :  let^s  appoint  him  a  meeting ;  give  him  a 
show  of  comfort  in  his  suit ;  and  lead  him  on  with 
a  fine-baited  delay,  till  he  hath  pawn'd  his  horses  to 
mine  Host  of  the  Garter. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  will  consent  to  act  any  vil- 
lainy against  him,  that  may  not  sully  the  chari- 
ness of  our  honesty.^  O,  that  my  husband  saw 
this  letter !  it  would  give  eternal  food  to  his  jea- 
lousy. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  look,  where  he  comes ;  and 
my  good  man  too ;  he's  as  far  from  jealousy,  as  I 
am  from  giving  him  cause ;  and  that,  I  hope^  is  an 
unmeasurable  distance. 

Mrs,  Ford.  You  are  the  happier  woman. 

Mrs.  Page.  Let's  consult  together  against  this 
greasy  knight :  Come  hither.  [Th^y  retire. 

Enter  Ford,  Pistol,  Page,  and  Nym* 

Ford.  Well,  I  hope,  it  be  not  so. 
Pist.  Hope  is  a  curtail  dog^  in  some  afiairs : 
Sir  John  affects  thy  wife. 

Ford.  Why,  sir,  my  wife  is  not  young. 

* the  chariness  —  ]  i.  e.  the  caution. 

5 curtail  dog  — ]    That  is,  a  dog  that  midses  his  game ; 

or  i}$y  a  dog  of  small  value  ;«-a  cur. 
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Pist.  He  wooes  both  high  and  low^  both  rich  and 
poor. 
Both  young  and  old^  one  with  another.  Ford ; 
He  loves  thy  gally-mawfiy  ;*  Ford,  perpend. 

Ford*  Love  my  wife  ? 

Pist.  With  Kver  burning  hot:   Prevent^  or  go 
thou. 
Like    sir  Actseon    he,    with   Ring-^vood  at    thy 

heels : — 
O,  odious  is  the  name  t 

Ford.  What  name,  sir  ? 

Pist.  The  horn,  I  say :  Farewell. 
Take  heed ;  have  open  eye ;  for  thieves  do  foot  by 

night : 
Take  heed,  ere  summer  comes,  or  cuckoo  birds  do 

sing.— 
Away,  sir  corporal  Nym. 
Believe  it.  Page ;  he  speaks  sense.      [Ej:it  Pistol. 

Ford.  I  wiU  be  patient;  I  will  find  out  this. 

N^m.  And  this  is  true ;  [to  Page.]  I  like  not  the 
humour  of  lying.  He  hath  wronged  me  in  some 
humours :  I  should  have  borne  the  numoured  letter 
to  her ;  but  I  have  a  sword,  and  it  shall  bite  upon 
my  necessity.  He  loves  your  wife ;  there's  the  short 
and  the  lone.  My  name  is  corporal  Nym  ;  I  speak, 
and  I  avouch.  Tis  true  >— my  name  is  Nym,  and 
Falstaff  loves  your  wife. — ^Adieu!  I  love  not  the 
humour  of  bread  and  cheese ;  and  there's  the  hu- 
mour of  it.     Adieu.  [Esit  Nym. 

Page.  The  humour  of  it,  quoth  *a !  nere's  a  fel- 
low frights  humour  out  of  his  wits. 

Ford.  I  will  seek  out  Falstaff. 

Page.  I  never  heard  such  a  drawling^  a&cting 
f€gue. 

Ford.  If  I  do  find  it,  well. 

galfy'matofiy  s2  i*  ^'  ^  in^^U^* 
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Page.  I  will  not  believe  such  a  Cataian^^  though 
the  priest  o'  the  town  commended  him  for  a  true 
man. 

Ford.  'Twas  a  good  sensible  fellow :®  Well. 

Page.  How  now,  Meg  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Whither  go  you^    George  ?-— Hark 

you. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  sweet  Frank?  why  art 
thou  melancholy  ? 

Ford.  I  melancholy!  I  am  not  melancholy.-^ 
Cret  you  home,  go. 

Mrs.  Ford.  'Faith,  thou  hast  some  crotchets  in 
thy  head  now.-^Will  you  go,  mistress  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Have  with  you. — You'll  come  to 
dinner,  George? — Look,  who  comes  yonder:  she 
shall  be  our  messenger  to  this  paltry,  knight. 

[Aside  to  Mrs.  Forp. 

Enter  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Trust  me,  I  thought  on  her ;  she  U 
fit  it. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  are  come  to  see  my  daughter 
Anne  ? 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth;  And,  I  pray,  how  does 
good  mistress  Anne  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Go  in  with  us,  and  see ;  we  have  an 
hour  s  talk  with  you. 

[^E^veunt  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Mr$. 
Quickly. 

Page,  How  now,  master  Ford  ? 

Ford.  You  heard  what  this  knave  told  me ;  did 
you  not  ? 

• 

^  /  tvill  not  believe  such  a  Cataian,]  By  a  Cataian,  some  kind 
of  sharper  is  meant.  The  Chinese  were  anciendj  called  Ca- 
talans.    Their  tricks  are  hinted  at  in  some  old  histories  of  Cataia. 

^  *Twas  a  good  sensible  Jeliow  .*]  This,  and  the  two  preceding 
speeches  of  Ford,  are  spoken  to  hims^Jf. 
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Page.  Yes  ;  And  you  heard  what  the  other  told 
tne? 

Ford.  Do  you  think  there  is  truth  in  them  ? 

Page.  Hang  'em,  slaves ;  I  do  not  think  the 
knight  would  offer  it :  but  these  that  accuse  him  in 
[lis  intent  towards  our  wives,  arc  a  yoke  of  his  dis- 
:^rded  men :  very  rogues,  now  they  be  out  of  ser- 
laec. 

Ford.  Were  they  his  nicn  ? 

Page.  Marry,  were  they. 

Ford.  I  like  it  never  the  better  for  that.—- Does  he 
lie  at  the  Garter  ? 

Pflge.  Ay,  many,  does  he.  If  he  should  intend 
his  voyage  towards  my  wife,  I  would  turn  her 
cose  to  him ;  and  what  he  gets  of  her  more  than 
ihaip  words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head. 

Ford.  I  do  not  misdoubt  my  wife ;  but  I  would 
3e  loth  to  turn  them  together :  A  man-  may  be  too 
x>nfident :  I  would  have  nothing  lie  on  my  head :  I 
cannot  be  thus  satisfied. 

Page.  Look,  where  my  ranting  host  of  the  Gar- 
»r  comes :  there  is  cither  liquor  in  his  pate,  or  mo- 
ley  in  his  purse,  when  he  looks  so  merrily. — How 
low,  mine  host  ? 

Enter  Host,  and  Shallow. 

Host.  How  now,  bully-rook !  thou'rt  a  gentle- 
tnan :  cavalero-justice,^  I  say. 

Shal.  I  follow,  mine  host,  I  follow. — Good  even, 
ind  twenty,  good  master  Page !  Master  Page,  will 
irou  go  with  us  ?  we  have  sport  in  hand. 

Host.  Tell  him,  cavalero-justice  ;  tell  him,  bully- 
rook. 

Shal.  Sir,  there  is  a  fray  to  be  fought,  between 

cavalero^'M^//c^,]    A  caul  tenm. 
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sir  Hugh  the  Welsh  priest,  and  Caius  the  French 
doctor. 

Ford.  Good  mine  host  o*  the  Garter,  a  word  with 
you. 

Host.  What  say'st  thou,  bully-rook  ? 

{They  go  aside. 

Shot.  Will  you  [to  Page]  go  witii  us  to  behold 
it  ?  My  merry  host  hath  had  the  measuring  of  their 
weapons;  and,  I  think,  he  hath  appointed  them 
contrary  places :  for,  believe  me,  I  hear,  the  parson 
is  no  jester.  Hark,  I  will  tell  you  what  our  sport 
shall  be. 

Host.  Hast  thou  no  suit  against  my  knight^  my 
guest-<»valier  ? 

Ford.  None,  I  protest :  but  I'll  give  jrou  a  potde 
of  burnt  sack  to  give  me  recourse  to  lam,  anid  tdl 
him,  my  name  is  Brook  ;  only  for  a  jest. 

Host.  My  hand,  bully :  thou  shalt  have  emsi 
and  regress ;  said  I  well  ?  and  thy  name  shall  be 
Brook:  It  is  a  merry  knight.^- Will  you  go  on, 
hearts? 

Shal.  Have  with  you,  mine  host 

Page.  I  have  heard,  the  Frenchman  hath  good 
skill  in  his  rapier. 

Shal.  Tut,  sir,  I  could  have  told  you  more :  In 
these  times  you  stand  on  distance,  your  passes,  stoc- 
cadoes,  and  I  know  not  what :  'tis  the  heart,  master 
Page ;  'tis  here,  'tis  here.  I  have  seen  the  time, 
with  my  long  sword,  I  would  have  made  you  four 
tall  fellows®  skip  like  rats. 

Host.  Here,  boys,  here,  here !  shall  we  wag  ? 

Page.  Have  with  you : — I  had  rather  hear  thcui 
scold  than  fight. 

[Exeunt  Host,  Shallow,  and  Page. 

* X^fellonos  — ]  A  talljeihuof  in  the  time  of  our  author,^ 

meant  a  stout,  bold,  or  courageous  person. 
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Ford.  Though  Page  be  a  secure  fool,  and  stands 
so  firmly  on  his  wife's  frailty,'  yet  I  cannot  put  oflf 
my  opinion  so  easily  :  She  was  in  his  company  at 
Page's  house ;  and,  what  they  made  there,'  I  know 
not.  Well,  I  will  look  further  into't:  and  I  have  a 
disguise  to  sound  Falstaff :  If  I  find  her  honest,  I 
lose  not  my  labour  ;  if  she  be  otherwise,  'tis  labour 
well  bestowed.  [^Exit. 

SCENE  II. 

A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Pistol. 

Fal.  I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 

Pist.  Why,  then  the  world's  mine  oyster. 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open. — 
I  will  retort  the  sum  in  equipage.* 

FaL  Not  a  penny,  I  have  been  content,  sir,  you 
should  lay  my  countenance  to  pawn  :  I  have  grated 
upon  my  good  fi-iends  for  three  reprieves  for  you  and 
your  coach-fellow,  Nym ; '  or  else  you  had  looked 
through  the  grate,  like  a  geminy  of  baboons.  I  am 
damned  in  hell,  for  swearing  to  gentlemen  my 
firiends,  you  were  good  soldiers,  and  tall  fellows:  and 
when  mistress  Bridget  lost  the  handle  of  her  fen,* 
I  took't  upon  mine  honour  thou  hadst  it  not. 

9 and  standi  so  firmly  on  his  xvife*sjrailty^  i.  e.  has  such 

perfect  confidence  in  his  unchaste  wife. 

'  —  andj  xvhai  iheu  made  Mere,]  An  obsolete  phrase  signi* 
fying — what  they  did  tnere.     Ma  lone. 

*  /  wiU  retort  the  sum  in  equipage.]  Means,  I  will  pay  you 
again  in  stolen  goods.    Wa  a  burton. 

^ your  coach-fellow,  Nyju ;]  i.  e.  he,  who  draxvs  along 

with  you ;  who  is  joined  with  you  in  all  your  knavery. 

^  *—  lost  the  handle  ofherfan^  It  should  be  remembered, 
that^ni,  in  our  i^ithor's  time,  were  more  costly  than  they  are 
at  present,  as  well  -as  of  a  different  construction.  They  consist- 
ed of  ostrich  feathers,  (or  others  of  equal  length  and  flexibility,) 
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Pisi.  Didst  thou  not  share  ?  hadst  thou  not  fif- 
teen pence  ? 

Fal.  Reason,  you  rogue,  reason :  Think^st  thou 
1*11  endanger  my  soul  gratis  ?  At  a  word,  hang  no 
more  about  me,  I  am  no  gibbet  for  you  :— go.— A 
short  knife  and  a  throng ; — to  your  manor  of  Pickt- 
hatch,^  go. — You'll  not  bear  a  letter  for  me,  you 
rogue  ! — You  stand  upon  your  honour !— Why, 
thou  unconfinable  baseness,  it  is  as  much  as  I  can 
do,  to  keep  the  terms  of  my  honour  precise.  I,  I, 
I  myself  sometimes,  leaving  the  fear  of  heaven  on 
the  left  hand,  and  hiding  mme  honour  in  my  neces- 
sity, am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch ;  and 
yet  you,  rogue,  will  ensconce  your  rags,®  your  cat- 
a-mountain  looks,  your  red-lattice  phrases,^  and 
your  bold-beating  oaths,  under  the  shelter  of  your 
honour  !  You  will  not  do  it,  you  ? 

Pist.  I  do  relent ;  AVhat  would'st  thou  more  of 
man  ? 

Enter  Robin. 

Rob.  Sir,  here's  a  woman  would  speak  with  you. 
Fal.  Let  her  approach. 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

Quick.  Give  your  worship  good-morrow. 
Fal.  Good-morrow,  good  wife. 
Cluick.  Not  so,  an't  please  your  worship. 
Fal.  Good  maid,  then. 

which  were  stuck  into  Iiandles.  The  richer  sort  of  these  irere 
composed  of  gold,  silver,  or  ivory  of  curious  workmanship. 

^ Pickt^hatchy']    A  cant  uarae  for  some  pari  of  the  txmh 

noted  for  brothels. 

^ ensconce  i/our  rags,  &c.]  A  sconce  is  a  peChr  foftifiOK 

tion.     To  ensconce^  therefore,  is  to  protect  as  with  a  rort.   - 

' ;  red-lattice  phrases^]     Your    ale-house    eonvergation. 

Red  lattice  at  the  doors  and  windows,  wtte  formerly  the  exter- 
nal denotements  of  an  alehouse. 
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Quick,  ril  be  sworn ;  as  my  mother  was,  the  first 
hour  I  was  born. 

Fal.  I  do  believe  the  swearer :  What  with  me  ? 

Quick.  Shall  I  vouchsafe  your  worship  a  word  or 
two? 

Fal.  Two  thousand,  fair  woman :  and  Til  vouch- 
safe thee  the  hearing. 

Quick.  There  is  one  mistress  Ford,  sir ; — I  pray, 
come  a  little  nearer  this  ways : — I  myself  dwell  with 
master  doctor  Caius. 

Fal.  Well,  on :  Mistress  Ford,  you  say, 

Quick.  Your  worship  says  veiy  true :  I  pray  your 
worship,  come  a  little  nearer  this  ways. 

Fal.  I  warrant  thee,  nobody  heai*s ; — mine  own 
people,  mine  own  people. 

Quick.  Are  they  so?  Heaven  bless  them,  and 
make  them  his  servants ! 

Fal.  Well :  Mistress  Ford ; — what  of  her  ? 

Quick.  Why,  sir,  she's  a  good  creature.  Lord, 
lord !  your  worship's  a  wanton :  Well,  heaven  for- 
give you,  and  all  of  us,   I  pray ! 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford ; — come,   mistress  Ford, — 

Quick.  Marry,  this  is  the  short  and  the  long  of 
it ;  you  have  brought  her  into  such  a  canaries,^  as 
'tis  wonderfiil.  The  best  courtier  of  them  all,  when 
the  court  lay  at  Windsor,  could  never  have  brought 
her  to  such  a  canary.  Yet  there  has  been  knights, 
and  lords,  and  gentlemen,  with  their  coaches ;  I 
warrant  you,  coach  after  coach,  letter  after  letter, 
gift  after  gift ;  smelling  so  sweetly,  (all  musk)  and 
so  rushling,  I  warrant  you,  in  silk  and  gold ;  and  in 
such  alligant  terms ;  and  in  such  wine  and  sugar  of 
the  best,  and  the  fairest,  that  would  have  won  any 
woman's  heart;  and,  I  warrant  you,  they  could 
never  get  an  eye-wink  of  her. — I  had  myself  twenty 

•  -^—  canaries f"}    Probably  for  quandaries. 
VOL.  I.  S 
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angels  given  me  this  morning ;  buf  I  defy  all  angels, 
(in  any  such  sort,  as  they  say,)  but  in  the  way  of  ho- 
nesty :— and,  I  warrant  you,  they  could  never  get 
her  so  much  as  sip  on  a  cup  with  the  proudest  of 
them  all :  and  yet  there  has  been  earls,  nay,  which 
is  more,  pensioners  ;^  but,  I  warrant  you,  all  is  one 
with  her* 

Fal.  But  what  says  she  to  me  r  be  brief,  my  good 
she  Mercury. 

Quick.  Marry,  she  hath  received  your  letter ;  for 
the  which  she  thanks  you  a  thousand  times :  and 
she  gives  you  to  notify,  that  her  husband  will  be  ab- 
sence from  his  house  between  ten  and  eleven. 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven  ? 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth ;  and  then  you  may  come 
and  see  the  picture,  she  says,  that  you  wot  of;' — 
master  Ford,  her  husband,  will  be  from  home. 
Alas !  the  sweet  woman  leads  an  ill  life  with  him ; 
he's  a  very  jealousy  man:  she  leads  a  very  frampold^ 
life  with  him,  good  heart. 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven :  Woman,  commend  me  to 
her ;  I  will  not  fail  her. 

Quick.  Why,  you  say  well :  But  I  have  another 
messenger  to  your  worship :  Mistress  Page  hath  her 
hearty  commendations  to  you  too ; — and  let  me  tell 
you  in  your  ear,  she's  as  fartuous  a  civil  modest  wile, 
and  one  (I  tell  you)  that  will  not  miss  you  morning 
nor  evening  prayer,  as  any  is  in  Windsor,  whoe'er 
be  the  otlier :  and  she  bade  me  tell  your  worship, 
that  her  husband  is  seldom  from  home ;  but,  she 
hopes,  there  will  come  a  time.     I  never  knew  a 

9 earlsy   nau,  'which  is  more^  pensioners ;]     Pensioners 

Were  Gentlemen  of  the  band  of  Pensioners,  whose  dress  was  re- 
markably splendid,  and  therefore  likely  to  attract  the  notice  of 
Mrs.  Quickly. 

'  you  wot  o/';]     To  iuot  is  to  know.     Obsolete. 
'frampold  — ]     Peevish,  fretful,  or  cross. 
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woman  so  dote  upon  a  man;  surely,  I  think  you 
have  charms,  la;  yes,  in  truth. 

Fal.  Not  I,  I  assure  thee ;  setting  the  attraction 
of  my  good  parts  aside,  I  have  no  other  charms. 

Quick.  Blessing  on  your  heart  for  t ! 

Fal.  But,  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  this :  has  Ford's 
wife,  and  Page's  wife,  acquainted  each  other  how 
they  love  me  ? 

Quick.  That  were  a  jest,  indeed ! — they  have  not 
so  little  grace,  I  hope : — ^that  were  a  trick,  indeed  ! 
But  mistress  Page  would  desire  you  to  send  her  your 
little  page,  of  all  loves ;®  her  husband  has  a  mar- 
vellous infection  to  the  little  page :  and,  truly,  mas- 
ter Page  is  an  honest  man.  Never  a  wife  in  Wind- 
sor leads  a  better  life  than  she  does ;  do  what  she 
will,  say  what  she  will,  take  all,  pay  all,  go  to  bed 
when  she  list,  rise  when  she  list,  all  is  as  she  will ; 
and,  truly,  she  deserves  it :  for  if  there  be  a  kind 
woman  in  Windsor,  she  is  one.  You  must  send  her 
your  page ;  no  remedy. 

Fat.  Why,  I  will. 

Quick.  Nay,  but  do  so  then :  and,  look  you,  he 
may  come  and  go  between  you  both ;  and,  in  any 
case,  have  a  nay-word,^  that  you  may  know  one  an- 
other's mind,  and  the  boy  never  need  to  understand 
any  thing ;  for  'tis  not  good  that  children  should 
know  any  wickedness :  old  folks,  you  know,  have 
discretion,  as  they  say,  and  know  the  world. 

Fal.  Fare  thee  well :  commend  me  to  them  both : 
there's  my  purse ;  I  am  yet  thy  debtor. — Boy,  go 
along  with  this  woman.         This  news  distracts  me ! 

[^Exeunt  Quickly  and  Robin. 

Pist.  This  punk  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers  :— 

'  —  to  send  her  your  little  page ^  of  all  loves ;]     Of  all  l<JV€Sy 
is  an  adjuration  only,  and  sigiutics  by  all  meatis, 
a  nay 'Word  f']  i.  e.  a  xvatch-ivord* 


c  o 
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Clap  on  more  sails ;  pursue,  up  with  your  fights  ;^ 
Give  fire ;  she  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  them 
all !  [Ea^it  Pistol. 

Fal.  Say'st  thou  so,  old  Jack  ?  go  tny  ways ;  I'll 
make  more  of  thy  old  body  than  I  have  done.  Will 
they  yet  look  after  thee  ?  Wilt  thou,  after  the  ex- 
pence  of  so  much  money,  be  now  a  gainer  f  Good 
body,  I  thank  thee :  Let  them  say,  'tis  grossly  done; 
so  it  be  fairly  done,  no  matter. 

Enter  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Sir  John,  there's  one  master  Brook  below 
would  fain  speak  with  you,  and  be  acquainted  with 
you ;  and  hath  sent  your  worship  a  morning's  draught 
of  sack. 

Fal.  Brook,  is  his  name  ? 

Bard.  Ay,  sir. 

Fal.  Call  him  in ;  \_Ea:it  Bardolph.]  Such 
Brooks  are  welcome  to  me,  that  o'erflow  such  li- 
quor. Ah!  ha!  mistress  Ford  and  mistress  Page, 
have  I  encompassed  you  ?  go  to ;  via  !^ 

Re-enter  Bardolph,  with  Ford  disguised. 

Ford.  Bless  you,  sir. 

Fal.  And  you,  sir :    Would  you  speak  with  me  ? 

Ford.  I  make  bold,  to  press  with  so  little  prepa- 
ration upon  you. 

Fal.  You're  welcome ;  What's  your  will  ?  Give 
us  leave,  drawer.  [^E.rit  Bardolph. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  am  a  gcYitleman  that  have  spent 
much ;  my  name  is  Brook. 

'    ^ up  tvith  your  fights ;]    Fights^  I  find,  are  doihes  hung 

round  the  ship  to  conceal  the  men  from  the  enemy;  and  dosC" 
Jights  are  bvlk-headsy  or  any  other  shelter  that  the  fabrick  of  t 
ship  affords.    Johnson. 

^  >— ^  ^0  ^0 ;  via !]  This  cant  plirasa  of  exultation  or  defiance 
is  common  in  the  old  plays. 
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Fal.  Good  master  Brook^  I  desire  more  acquaint- 
ance of  you. 

Ford.  Good  -  sir  John,  I  sue  for  yours :  not  to 
charge  you  f  for  I  must  let  you  understand,  I  think 
myself  in  hetter  pHght  for  a  lender  than  you  are : 
the  which  hath  something  emboldened  me  to  this 
unseasoned  intrusion ;  for  they  say,  if  money  go  be- 
fore, all  ways  do  lie  open. 

Fdl.  Money  is  a  good  soldier,  sir,  and  will  on. 

Ford.  Trotn,  and  I  have  a  bag  of  money  here 
troubles  me:  if  you  will  help  me  to  bear  it,  sir 
John,  take  all,  or  half,  for  easing  me  of  the  car- 
riage. 

FaL  Sir,  I  know  not  how  I  may  deserve  to  be 
your  porter. 

Ford.  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  if  you  will  give  me  the 
hearing. 

Fal.  Speak,  good  master  Brook ;  I  shall  be  glad 
to  be  your  servant. 

Ford.  Sir,   I  hear  you  arc  a  scholar, — I  will  be 

brief  with  you ; and  you  have  been  a  man  long 

known  to  me,  though  I  had  never  so  good  means, 
as  desire,  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  you.  I 
shall  discover  a  thing  to  you,  wherein  I  must  very 
much  lay  open  mine  own  imperfection :  but,  good 
«ir  John,  as  you  have  one  eye  upon  my  follies,  as 
you  hear  them  unfolded,  turn  another  into  the  re- 
gistei:  of  your  own ;  that  I  may  pass  with  a  reproof 
the  easier,  sith®  you  yourself  know,  how  easy  it  is 
to  be  such  an  offender. 

Fal.  Very  well,  sir ;  proceed. 

Ford.  There  is  a  gentlewoman  in  this  town,  her 
husband's  name  is  Ford. 

Fal.  Well,  sir. 

"^ not  to  charge  you ;]  That  is,  not  with  a  purpose  of  put- 
ting you  to  expence,  or  being  burthensome.    Johnson. 
•  -—  siUi  — ]  L  e.  since. 
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Ford.  I  have  long  loved  her,  and,  I  protest  to 
you,  bestowed  much  on  her ;  followed  her  with  a 
doting  observance ;  engrossed  opportunities  to  meet 
her ;  fee'd  every  slight  occasion,  that  could  but  nig- 
gardly give  mc  sight  of  her ;  not  only  bought  many 
presents  to  give  her,  but  have  given  largely  to 
many,  to  know  what  she  would  have  given :  briefly, 
I  have  pursued  her,  as  love  hath  pursued  me ;  which 
hath  been,  on  the  wing  of  all  occasions.  But 
whatsoever  I  have  merited,  either  in  my  mind,  or 
in  my  means,  meed,^  I  am  sure,  I  have  received 
none ;  unless  experience  be  a  jewel :  that  I  have 
purchased  at  an  infinite  rate ;  and  that  hath  taught 
me  to  say  this : 

Love  like  a  shadow  Jlies,  when  substance  love 

pursues  ; 
Pursuing  that  that  fiies^  and  flying  what  pur* 
sues. 

Fal.  Have  you  received  no  promise  of  satisfac- 
tion at  her  hands  ? 

Ford.  Never. 

Fal.  Have  you  importuned  her  to  such  a  pur- 
pose ? 

Ford.  Never. 

Fal.  Of  what  quality  was  your  love  then  ? 

Ford.  Like  ar  fair  house,  built  upon  another  man's 
ground ;  so  that  I  have  lost  my  edifice,  by  mistak- 
ing the  place  where  I  erected  it, 

Fal.  To  what  purpose  have  you  unfolded  this  to 
me? 

Ford.  \^  hen  I  have  told  you  that,  I  have  told 
you  all.  Some  say,  that,  though  she  appear  honest 
to  me,  yet,  in  otlier  places,  she  enlargeth  her  mirth 
so  tar,  that  there  is  shrewd  construction  made  rf 
her.     Now,  sir  John,  here  is  the  heart  of  my  pur- 

meedf]  i.  e.  reward. 
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pose :  You  are  a  gentleman  of  excellent  breeding, 
admirable  discourse,  of  great  admittance,'  authen- 
tick  in  your  place  and  person,  generally  allowed 
for  your  many  war-like,  court-like,  and  learned  pre- 
parations. 

Fal.  O,  sir! 

Ford.  Believe  it,  for  you  know  it:— Tliere  is 
money ;  spend  it,  spend  it ;  spend  more ;  spend  all 
I  have ;  only  give  me  so  much  of  your  time  in  ex- 
change of  it,  as  to  lay  an  amiable  siege^  to  the  ho- 
nesty of  this  Pord's  wife :  use  your  art  of  wooing, 
win  her  to  consent  to  you ;  if  any  man  may,  you 
may  as  soon  as  any. 

Fal.  Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemency  of 
your  aflFection,  that  I  should  win  what  you  would 
enjoy  r  Methinks,  you  prescribe  to  yourself  veiy 
preposterously. 

Ford.  O,  understand  my  drift !  she  dwells  so  se- 
curely on  the  excellency  of  her  honour,  that  the 
folly  of  my  soul  dares  not  present  itself;  she  is  too 
bright  to  be  looked  against.  Now,  could  I  come  to 
her  with  any  detection  in  my  hand,  my  desires  had 
instance  and  argument*  to  commend  themselves ;  I 
could  drive  her  then  from  the  ward  of  her  purity,* 
her  reputation,  her  man-iage  vow,  and  a  thousand 
other  her  defences,  which  now  are  too  strongly  em- 
battled against  mc :  What  say  you  to't,  sir  John  ? 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  first  make  bold  with 
your  money ;  next,  give  mc  your  hand  ;  and  last, 
as  I  am  a  gentleman,  you  shall,  if  you  will,  enjoy 
Ford's  wife. 


of  great  admittance,]     Admitted  to  all  companies^ 
generally  allowed  — ]     AUoxved  is  approved. 

3  to  lay  an  amiable  siege -^^'^  \.  e.  a  siege  of  lov^. 

4  ■         instance  and  argument  — ]  Instance  is  example. 

Johnson 
the  ward  of  her  purity  j]  i.  e.  The  defence  of  itt 
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Ford.  O  good  sir! 

FaL  Master  Brook,  I  say  you  shall. 

Ford.  Want  no  money,  sir  John,  you  shall  want 
none.  • 

FaL  Want  no  mistress  Ford,  master  Brook,  you 
shall  want  none.  I  shall  be  with  her,  (I  may  tell 
you,)  by  her  own  appointment ;  even  as  you  came  in 
to  me,  her  assistant,  or  go-between,  parted  from 
me :  I  say,  I  shall  be  with  her  between  ten  and  ele- 
ven ;  for  at  that  time  the  jealous  rascally  knave,  her 
husband,  will  be  forth.  Come  you  to  me  at  night; 
you  shall  know  how  I  speed. 

Ford.  I  am  blest  in  your  acquaintance.  Do  you 
know  Ford,  sir  ? 

Fah  Hang  him,  poor  cuckoldly  knave!  I  know 
him  not : — ^yet  I  wrong  him,  to  call  him  poor ;  they 
say,  the  jealous  wittoUy  knave  hath  masses  of  mo- 
ney ;  for  the  which  his  wife  seems  to  me  well-fa- 
voured. I  will  use  her  as  the  key  of  the  cuckoldly 
rogue's  coffer ;  and  there's  my  harvest-home. 

Ford.  I  would  you  knew  Ford,  sir;  that  you 
might  avoid  him,  if  you  saw  him. 

FaL  Hang  him,  mechanical  salt-butter  rogue! 
I  will  stare  him  out  of  his  wits  ;  I  will  awe  him 
with  my  cudgel :  it  shall  hang  like  a  meteor  o'er  the 
cuckold's  horns :  master  Brook,  thou  shalt  know,  I 
will  predominate  o'er  the  peasant,  and  thou  shalt 
lie  with  his  wife. — Come  to  me  soon  jat  night : — 
Ford's  a  knave,  and  I  will  aggravate  his  stile  r  thou, 
master  Brook,  shalt  know  him  for  a  knave  and 
cuckold : — come  to  me  soon  at  night.  [-E*rif . 

»  Ford.  What  a  damned  Epicurean  rascal  is  this ! 
— My  heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience. — 
Who  says,  this  is  improvident  jealousy  ?  My  wife 
hath  sent  to  him,  the  hour  is  fixed,   the  match 

^ find  I  tvill  aggravate  hk  Stile  j]   Add  more  titles  to  those 

he  already  enjoys. 
n 
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is  made.  Would  any  man  have  thought  this  ? —  See 
the  hell  of  having  a  false  woman  I  my  bed  shall  be 
abused^  my  cofTers  ransacked^  my  reputation  gnawn 
at;  and  I  shall  not  only  receive  this  villaiftous 
wrong,  but  stand  under  the  adoption  of  abominable 
terms,  and  by  him  that  does  me  this  wrong* 
Tenns!  names! Amaimon  sounds  well;  Luci- 
fer, well ;  Barbason,^  well ;  yet  they  are  devils'  ad- 
ditions, the  names  of  fiends :  but  cuckold !  wittol- 
cuckold !  ^  the  devil  himself  hath  not  such  a  name. 
Page  is  an  ass,  a  secure  ass ;  he  will  trust  his  wife, 
he  will  not  be  jealous ;  I  will  rather  trust  a  Fleming 
with  my  butter,  parson  Hugh  the  Welchman  with 
.  my  cheese,  an  Irishman  with  my  aqua-vitae  bottle, 
or  a  thief  to  walk  my  ambling  gelaing,  than  my  wife 
with  herself:  then  she  plots,  then  she  ruminates, 
then  she  devises :  and  what  they  think  in  their 
liearts  they  may  effect,  they  will  break  their  hearts 
but  they  will  effect.  Heaven  be  praised  for  my 
jealousy! — ^Eleven  o'clock  the  hour ; — I  will  prevent 
this,  detect  my  wife,  be  revenged  on  Falstaff^  and 
laugh  at  Page.  I  will  about  it ;  better  three  hours 
too  soon,  than  a  minute  too  late.  Fie,  fie,  fie! 
cuckold!  cuckold!  cuckold!  [jBjtiV. 

^  .  Amaimon — Barbason^']  The  reader  who  is  curious  to 
know  any  particulars  concerning  these  daemons,  may  find  them 
in  Reginald  Scott's  Inventarie  of  the  NameSf  Shapes^  Poaers^ 
Govemmentfy  and  Effects  of  Devils  and  SpiriiSf  of  their  several 
Segnories  and  Degrees, 

•  —  wittol-^tickold  /]  One  who  knows  his  wife's  falsehood, 
and  18  contented  with  it : — from  xvitian,  Sax.  to  know. 
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SCENE  III. 

**  Windsor  Park. 

Enter  Caius  and  Rugby, 

Caius.  Jack  Rugby! 

Rug.  Sir. 

Caius.  Vat  is  de  clock,  Jack  ? 

Rug.  'Tis  past  the  hour,  sir,  that  sir  Hugh  pro- 
mised to  meet. 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  has  save  his  soul,  dat  he  is  no 
come ;  he  has  pray  his  Pible  veil,  dat  he  is  no  come : 
by  gar.  Jack  Rugby,  he  is  dead  already,  if  he  be 
come. 

Rug.  He  is  wise,  sir;  he  knew,  your  worship 
would  kill  him,  if  he  came. 

Caius.  By  gar,  de  herring  is  no  dead,  so  as  I  vill 
kill  him.  Take  your  rapier.  Jack ;  I  vill  tell  you 
how  I  vill  kill  him. 

Rug.  Alas,  sir,  I  cannot  fence. 

Caius.  Villainy,  take  your  rapier. 

Rug.  Forbear ;  here's  Company. 

Enter  Host,  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Pace. 

Host.  'Bless  thee,  bully  doctor. 

Shal.  Save  you,  master  doctor  Caius. 

Page.  Now,  good  master  doctor ! 

Sle7i.  Give  you  good-morrow,  sir. 

Caius.  Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two,  tree,  four, 
come  for  ? 

Host.  To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  foiri,^  to  see 
thee  traverse,  to  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there; 

9 to  see  thee  foin,]     To /pin  was  the  ancient  term  6r 

making  a  thrust  in  fencing,  or  tilting. 
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to  see  thee  pass  thy  punto,  thy  stock,*  thy  reverse, 
thy  distance,  thy  montdnt.  Is  he  dead,  my  Ethio- 
pian? is  he  dead,  my  Francisco?^  ha,  bully! 
What  says  my  ^sculapius  ?  my  Galen  ?  my  heart 
of  elder ?^  ha!  is  he  dead,  bully  Stale?  is  he 
dead? 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  is  de  coward  Jack  priest  of  the 
vorld ;  he  is  not  show  his  face. 

Host.  Thou  art  a  Castilian*  king.  Urinal,  Hec- 
tor of  Greece,  my  boy  ? 

Caius.  I  pray  you,  bear  vitness  that  me  have  stay 
six  or  seven,  two,  tree  hours  for  him,  and  he  is  no 
come. 

Shal.  He  is  the  wiser  man,  master  doctor :  he  is 
a  curer  of  souls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies ;  if  you 
should  fight,  you  go  against  the  hair*  of  your  pro- 
fessions ;  is  it  not  true,  master  Page. 

Page.  Master  Shallow,  you  have  yourself  been  a 
great  fighter,  though  now  a  man  of  peace. 

ShaL  Bodykins,  master  Page,  though  I  now  be 
old,  and  of  the  peace,  if  I  see  a  sword  out,  my 
finger  itches  to  make  one :  though  we  are  justices, 
and  doctors,  and  churchmen,  master  Page,  we  have 
some  salt  of  our  youth  in  us ;  we  are  the  sons  of 
women,  master  Page. 

Page.  Tis  true,  master  Shallow. 

ShaL  It  will  be  found  so,  master  Page.  Master 
doctor  Caius,  I  am  come  to  fetch  you  home.  I  am 
sworn  of  the  peace ;  you  have  showed  yourself  a 

' ih^  stock,]     Stock  is  a  corruption  of  stocatOy  Ital.  from 

which  language  the  technical  terms  that  follow  are  likewise  adopted. 

*  — —  t7i^ Francisco?]     He  means,  my  Frenchman. 

3 my  heart  of  elder  f]  It  should  be  remembered,  to  make 

this  joke  relish,  that  the  elder  tree  has  no  heart. 

* Castilian  — ]  An  opprobrious  term,  and  perhaps  a  po- 
pular slur  upon  the  Spaniards,  who  were  held  in  great  contempt 
afler  the  business  of  tne  Armada. 

against  the  hair,  &c.]     We  now  say  against  the  grain. 
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wise  physician,  and  sir  Hugh  hath  shown  himself  a 
wise  and  patient  churchman :  you  must  go  with  me, 
master  doctor. 

Host.  Pardon,  guest  justice : — ^A  word,  monsieur 
Muck-water.^ 

Caius.  Muck-vater !  vat  is  dat  ? 

Host.  Muck-water,  in  our  English  tongue^  is  va- 
lour, bully. 

Caius.  By  gar,  then  I  have  as  much  muck-vater 

as  de  Englishman : Scurvy  jack-dog  priest !  by 

gar,  me  vill  cut  his  ears. 

Host.  He  will  clapper-claw  thee  tightly,  bully. 

Caius.  Clapper-de-claw !  vat  is  dat  ? 

Host.  That  IS,  he  will  make  thee  amends. 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  do  look,  he  shall  clapper-de 
claw  me ;  for,  by  gar,  me  vill  have  it. 

Host.  And  I  will  provoke  him  to't,  or  let  him  wag. 
•  Caius.  Me  tank  you  for  dat. 

Host.  And  moreover,  bully, — But  first,  master 
guest,  and  master  Page,  and  eke  cavalero  Slender,  go 
you  through  the  town  to  Frogmore.  [^Aside  to  them. 

Page.  Sir  Hugh  is  there,  is  he  ? 

Host .  He  is  there :  see  what  humour  he  is  in ;  and  I 
will  bring  the  doctoraboutby  the  fields:  willitdowell? 

Shal.  Wc  will  do  it. 

Page.  Shal.  and  Slen.  Adieu,  good  master 
docte>r.       {^Exeunt  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slendbr. 

Cuius.  By  gar,  me  vill  kill  de  priest;  for  he  speak 
for  a  jack-an-ape  to  Anne  Page. 

Host.  Let  him  die:  but,  first,  sheath  thy  impati- 
ence; throw  cold  water  on  thy  choler:  go  about  the 
fields  with  me  tiirough  Frogmore;  I  will  bring  thee 
where  mistress  Anne  Page  is,  atafarm-houseafeasting: 
and  thou  shall  woo  her:    CryM  game,  said  I  well?^ 

* Muck'XJoater.']  i.  e.  drain  of  a  dung-hill. 

' cry'd  game,  said  I  tvellf}    An  ezclamation  of  encou* 

ragement. 
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Cuius.  By  gar,  me  tank  you  for  dat :  by  gar,  I 
love  you ;  and  I  shall  procure-a  you  de  good  guest, 
de  earl,  de  knight,  de  lords,  de  gentlemen,  my  pa- 
tients. 

Host.  For  the  which,  I  will  be  thy  adversary  to- 
wards Anne  Page ;  said  I  well  ? 

Caius.  By  gar,  'tis  good ;  veil  said. 

Host.  Let  us  wag  then. 

Caius.  Come  at  my  heels.  Jack  Rugby. 

[Ej:euni. 


ACT  III. 
SCENE  I.    A  Field  near  Frogmore. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Simple. 

Eva.  I  pray  you  now,  good  master  Slenders 
serving-man,  and  friend  Simple  by  your  name,  which 
way  have  you  looked  for  master  Caius,  that  calls 
himself  Doctor  of  Physick  ? 

Sim.  Marry,  sir,  the  city- ward,®  the  park-ward, 
every  way ;  old  Windsor  way,  and  every  way  but 
tlie  town  way. 

Eva.  I  most  fehemently  desire  you,  you  will 
also  look  that  way. 

Sim.  I  will,  sir. 

Eva.  'Pless  my  soul !  how  full  of  cholers  I  am. 
and  trempling  of  mind ! — I  shall  be  glad,  if  he 
have  deceived  me  : — ^how  melancholies  I  am ! — I  will 
knog  his  urinals  about  his  knave's  costard,  when  I 
have  good  opix)rtunities  for  the  'ork  —  pless  my 
soul !  [Sings. 

the  city-ward,]  i.  e.  towards  ]Cobdon. 
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To  shallow  riversj^  to  whose  Jails 
Melodious  birds  sings  madrigals  ; 
There  will  we  make  our  peds  of  roses. 
And  a  thousand  fagrant  posies. 
To  shallow 

'Mercy  on  me !  I  have  a  great  dispositions  to  cry. 

Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals : — 
When  as  I  sat  in  Pabylon, 
And  a  thousand  vagram  posies. 
To  shallow 

Sim.  Yonder  he  is  coming,  this  way,  sir  Hugh. 
Eva.  He's  welcome : 

To  Shallow  rivers,  to  whose  Jails 

Heaven  prosper  the  right ! — What  weapons  is  he  ? 

Sim.  No  weapons,  sir :  There  comes  my  master, 
master  Shallow,  and  another  gentleman  from  Ffog- 
more,  over  the  stile,  this  way. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  give  me  my  gown  ;  or  else  keep 
it  in  your  arms. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Shal.  How  now,  master  parson  ?  Good-morrow, 
good  sir  Hugh.  Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice, 
and  a  good  student  from  his  book^  and  it  is  won^ 
derful. 

Slen.  Ah,  sweet  Anne  Page ! 

Page.  Save  you,  good  sir  Hugh! 

Eva.  -Pless  you  from  his  mercy  sake,  all  of  you ! 

Shal.  What !  the  sword  and  the  word !  do  you 
study  them  both,  master  parson  ? 

9  To  shallffu)  rivers^  &c.]'This  is  part  of  a  beautiful  little 
poem,  by  Marlowe. 
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Page.  And  youthful  still,  in  your  doublet  and 
hose,  this  raw  rheumatick  day  ? 

Eva.  There  is  reasons  and  causes  for  it. 

Page.  We  are  come  to  you,  to  do  a  good  office^ 
master  parson. 

Eva.  Fery  well :  What  is  it  ? 

Page.  Yonder  is  a  most  reverend  gentleman,  who 
belike,  having  received  wrong  by  some  person,  is  at 
most  odds  with  his  own  gravity  and  patience^  that 
ever  you  saw. 

Shah  I  have  lived  fourscore  years,  and  upward;  I 
never  heard  a  man  of  his  place,  gravity,  and  learn* 
ing,  so  wide  of  his  own  respect. 

Eva.  What  is  he  ? 

Page.  I  think  you  know  him;  master  doctor 
Caius,  the  renowned  French  Physician. 

Eva.  Got's  will,  and  his  passion  of  my  heart !  I 
had  as  lief  you  would  tell  me  of  a  mess  of  por- 
ridge. 

Page.  Why  r 

Eva.  He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Hibocrates 
Eind  Galen,— -and  he  is  a  knave  besides ;  a  cowardly 
knave,  as  you  would  desires  to  be  acquainted  withal. 

Page.  I  warrant  you,  he's  the  man  should  fight 
with  him. 

Slen.  O,  sweet  Anne  Page ! 

Shal.  It  appears  so,  by  his  weapons: — Keep  them 
asunder;— here  comes  doctor  Caius. 

Enter  Host,  Caius,  and  Rugby. 

Page.  Nay,  good  master  parson,  keep  in  your 
weapon. 

Shal.  So  do  you,  good  master  doctor. 

Host.  Disarm  them,  and  let  them  question  ;  let 
them  keep  their  limbs  whole,  and  hack  our  English. 
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Caius.  I  pray  you,  let-a  me  speak  a  word  vit  your 
ear :  Verefore  vill  you  not  meet  a-me  ? 

Eva.  Pray  you,  use  your  patience :  In  good  time. 

Caitis.  By  gar,  you  are  de  coward^  de  Jack  dog, 
John  ape. 

Eva.  Pray  you  let  us  not  be  laughing-stogs  to 
other  men's  humours  ;  I  desire  you  in  friendship, 
and  I  will  one  way  or  other  make  you  amends : — I 
will  knog  your  urinals  about  your  knave's  cogscomb, 
for  missing  your  meetings  and  appointments. 

Caius.  Diable  ! — Jack  Rugby, — mine  Hast  de 
JarterrCy  have  I  not  stay  for  him,  to  kill  him  ?  have 
I  not,  at  de  place  I  did  appoint  ? 

Eva.  As  I  am  a  christians  soul,  now,  look  you, 
this  is  the  place  appointed ;  I'll  be  judgment  by 
mine  host  of  the  Garter. 

Host.  Peace,  I  say,  Guallia  and  Graul^  French 
and  Welch  ;  soul-curer  and  body-curer. 

Caius.  Ay,  dat  is  very  good !  excellent ! 

Host.  Peace,  I  say  ;  hear  mine  host  of  the  Gar- 
ter. Am  I  politick  ?  am  I  subtle  ?  am  I  a  Macbi- 
avel  ?  Shall  I  lose  my  doctor  ?  no  ;  he  gives  me  the 
potions,  and  the  motions.  Shall  I  lose  my  parson  ? 
my  priest  ?  my  sir  Hugh  ?  no ;  he  gives  me  the  pro- 
verbs and  the  no-verbs. — Give  me  thy  hand,  tenes- 
trial;  so: — Give  me  thy  hand,  celestial;  so.  ■  Boys 
of  art,  I  have  deceived  you  both  ;  I  have  directed 
you  to  wrong  places ;  your  hearts  are  mighty,  your 
skins  are  whole,  and  let  burnt  sack  be  the  issue. — 
Come,  lay  their  swords  to  pawn  : — Follow  me,  lad 
of  peace  ;  follow,  follow,  follow. 

ShaL  Trust  me,  a  mad  host: — ^Follow,  gentle- 
men, follow. 

Slai.  O,  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 

[^Exeunt  Shallow,  Slender,  Page, 

and  Host. 
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Caius.  Ha !  do  I  perceive  dat  ?  have  you  make-a 
de  sot  of  us  ?^  ha^  ha! 

Eva.  This  is  well ;  he  has  made  us  his  viouting- 
stog. — I  desire  you,  that  we  may  be  friends ;  and  let 
us  kn(^  our  prains  together,  to  be  revenge  on  this 
same  sofidl,  scurvy>^  cogging  companion,  the  host  of 
the  Garter. 

Caius.  By  gar,  vit  all  my  heart ;  he  promise  to 
bring  me  vere  is  Anne  Page ;  by  gar,  he  deceive  me 
too. 

£va.  Well,  I  will  smite  his  noddles :— Pray  you, 
follow.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

The  Street  in  JVindsor. 
Enter  Mistress  Page  and  Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  keep  your  way,  little  gallant ; 
you  were  wont  to  be  a  follower,  but  now  you  are  a 
leader :  Whether  had  you  rather,  lead  mine  eyes,  or 
eye  your  master*s  heels  ? 

Rob.  I  had  rather,  forsooth,  go  before  you  like  a 
man,  than  follow  him  like  a  dwarf. 

Mrs.  Page.  O  you  are  a  flattering  boy ;  now,  I 
'see,  youll  be  a  courtier. 

Enter  Ford. 

Ford.  Well  met,  mistress  Page :  Whither  go 
you? 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  sir,  to  see  your  wife ;  Is  she 
at  home  ? 

Ford.  Ay ;  and  as  idle  as  she  may  hang  toge* 

make^i  de  sot  ofus^'\  Sot,  in  FVench,  signifiM  aJboL 
Bcall,  tcurvy,'\  Scall  was  an  old  word  of  reproach. 
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til^)  4br  Xi^nt  of  company :    I  Qiitdc,  if  youi"  lius* 
bands  were  dead,  you  two  woiAd  ia&try. 

'Mrs.  Pitge.  Be  wire  of  thiit,»=fc4wo  '6lher  hus* 
twuidit* 

Ford.  Where  had  yon  tihis  i(>retty  weatherMxk^k  ? 

Mri.  Pagt.  Icflomot  tdi  ^hM;  the  tlickem  biB 
tiame  is  my  husband  had  him  of:  What  do  yot  ca!N 
ybtfr  kftright^  Viame,  ^mdi  ? 

Rbh.  Sir  JdinFdstaff. 

Ford.  Sir  John  Falstaff! 

J^ts.  Pttge.  He,  he ;  i  can  nm^  hk  ^'s  mitane. 
-^Thefe'is  such  a  league  between  my  good  mantfiid 
he ! — Is  your  wife  at  home,  indeed  ? 

Ford.  Indeed,  she  is. 

Mrs.  Page.  By  your  leave,  sir  ;•— I  am  si<i,  till 
I  see  her.  ^Exeunt  Mrs.  *ftiGE  and  Robin. 

Ford.  Has  P^e  any  brains  ?  hath  he  any  eyes } 
hath  he  any  thinking?  Sure,  they  sleejp ;  he  hath 
no  use  of  them.  Wt^y,  this  boy  will  aurry -a 'letter 
twenty ^miles,  as  easy  as  «  cannon  will  shoot  point- 
blank  twelve  score.  He^piecesHNit  his  wiife>s  inclina- 
tion ;  *he  gives  her  folly  motion  and  admnt^ge :  and 
.now' she's *goii^  to  my  wi£^  and  Falstaff^s ;bqy*;with 
her.  A  man  mayh^u-  this  shower  sing  in  the  wind! 
>— and;FalstafF'8  boy  with  her  I — Goodtpkits  1-*4hcy 
are  laid ;  and  our  revolted  vnyw  share  damnation  to^ 
gether.  Well ;  I  will  take  him,  then  torture  my 
wife,  pluck  the  borrowed  veil  ^f  modesty  firom  the 
so  seeming  mistress  'I'age,^  'divulge  nge  himself 
ibr  «  Actfi^  and  wilful  AetSBon;  ^nd  Itt'tbieae  ^vio« 
lent  proceedings  all  my  neighbours  shall  cry  tin/ 
fj[€ldck  strikes^  The  dock  giteslta^  ^aiy  cue^  ancl 
my  assurance  bids  me  search  ;  'there  I  shall  fi&d  Fal- 
4iteff:  I  sballbe  ratfaeripralfaedfet  this^  fhah-«R>ck* 
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cd ;  /or  it  \b  ^  positive  ^s  the  earth  is  firm,  ^hat 
Falstaff  is  there :  I  will  go. 

Enter  Page,  Shai^low,  Slender,  Host,  $ir  J^ugh 

iEvANs,  )Caiup,  and  J^vGtkY^ 

Shal.  PagCiScc.  Well  met,  master  Ford. 

Ford.  Trust  me,  a  good  knot :  I  have  good  cheer 
at. home  ;  and,  I  pray  you,  all  go  with  me. 

Shal.  I  must  excuse  myself,  .master  Ford. 

Slen.  And  so  must  I,  sir ;  we  have  appointed  td 
dine  with  mistress  Anne,  and  ^I  would  not  break 
with  her  for  more  money  than  -FU  speak  of. 

ShaL  We  have  lingered  about  a  match  between 
Anne  Page  and  my  cousin  ^leijder,  and  this  day  we 
shall.have  our  answer. 

Slen.  r  hope,  J  have  your  good  will,  father  Page. 

Page.  You  have,  ipaster  Slender ;  I  stand  wholly 
for  you  :— *but  my  vnfe,  master  doctor,  is  for  you 
altogether. 

Cuius.  Ay,  by  gar ;  and  de  maid  is  love-a  rae  i 
my  nursh-a  Quickly  tell  me  so  mush. 

Host.  What  say  you  to  young  master  Fenton  ?  he 
capers,  he  dances,  he.  has  eyes  of  youth,  he  writes 
verses,  he  speaks  holyday,^  he  smells  April  and 
May :  he  will  carry't,  he  wi)l  cj^rry't ;  'tis  in  his  but- 
tons ;^  he  will  carry't. 

Page.  f4ot  by  my  consent,  I  promise  you.  The 
gentleman  is  of  no  having  :^  he  kept  company  with 
the  wildaPrince  and.Poins;  he  is.  of  tOPvWgh.a^re- 

C,  iie:  knows  too  nmch.    ;No,.he  shall  pot^nit  a 
;  in  his  fortunes  with  the  finger  of  my.3ubstance : 

* he  vorites  verses^  he  speaks  holyday,]  i.  e.  his  language  Is 

curious  and  affectedly  chosen. 

^ UU  in  his  buttons ;]  Alluding  to  an  ancient  custom  among 

the  country  fellows,  of  trying  whether  they  should  ^4ucceeAr^^^^ 
their  mistresses,  by  carrying  tl^e  batchelor'sbtUtons  in  their  pockeU* 

' of  no  havings]     Having  ;  i,  «•  utaU  JOft  .Jfariunt*  , 
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if  he  take  her,  let  him  take  her  simply ;  the  wealdi 
I  have  waits  on  my  consent^  and  my  consent  goes 
not  that  way. 

FariL  I  beseech  you,  heartily,  some  of  you  g^ 
home  with  me  to  dinner :  besides  your  cheer,  you 
shall  have  sport ;  I  will  show  you  a  monster.— Mas- 
ter doctor,  you  shall  go;— -so  shall  you^  master 
Page ;— and  vou,  sir  Hugh. 

Shal.  Well,  ^re  you  well : — ^w^  shall  have  the 
lireer  wooing  at  master  Page*^^ 

[^Ea^cunt  Shallow  and  Slend£E« 

Caius^  Go  home,  John  Rugby ;.  I  come  anon. 

[£cnV  RuGBT. 

Host^  Farewell,  my  hearts  i  I  wiU  to  my  honesi 
knight  Falstaff,  and  dnnk  canary  with  him. 

[ZLri;  Host 

Ford.  [^Aside.l  I  think,  I  shall  drink  in  pipe- 
wine  first  with  nim ;  Til  make  him  dance.  WiU 
you  go,  gentles  ? 

All.  Have  with  you^  to  see  this  monster. 

[ExeufU^ 

SCENE  HI, 

A  Room  i?i  Ford's  House. 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mn.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John  I  what,  Robert  I 

Mrs.  Page.  Quickly,  quickly :  Is  the  buck4ii9>» 

ket— 
Mrs.  Ford.  I  warrant : — ^What,  Robin^  I  say. 

Enter  Servants  with  a  Baskets 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  come,  come. 
Mrs.  Ford.  Here^  stt  it  down* 
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Mrs.  Pag€.  Give  your  men  the  charge ;  we  must 
be  brief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Many,  as  I  told  you  before^  John> 
and  Robert,  be  ready  here  hard  by  in  the  brew-* 
house  ;  and  when  I  suddenly  call  you,  come  f<Mth, 
and  j(without  any  pause,  or  staggering,)  take  thia 
basket  on  your  shoulders :  that  (n>ne,  trudge  with  it 
in  all  haste,  and  carry  it  among  the  whitstera*  in 
Datchet  mead,  and  there  empty  it  in  the  muddy 
ditch,  close  by  the  Thames  side.  » 

Mrs.  Page.  You  will  do  it  ? 

Mrs^  Ford.  I  have  toM  them  over  and  over ;  thejf 
Iwk  ao  direction :  Be  gone^  and  come  when  you 
are  called.  [Exeunt  Servants^ 

Mrs.  Page.  Here  comes  little  Ilobiii. 

Enter  Robin^ 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  my  eyas-musket?^  what 
news  with  you? 

Rob.  My  master,  sir  Jdui,  is  o»me  in  at  your 
back-door,  mistress  Ford ;  and  requests  your  com-* 
pany. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  little  Jack-a-lent,^  have  you 
been  true  to  us  ? 

Rob.  Ay,  m  be  sworn :  My  master  knows  noi 
of  your  being  here  ;  and  hath  threatened  to  put  me 
into  everlasting  liberty,  if  I  tell  you  of  it;  H>r,  he 
swears,  he'll  turn  me  away. 

Mrs.  Pages.  Hiou'rt  a  good  bov ;  this  secrecy  of 
thiae  shall  be  a  tailor  to  tl^.  and  shall  make  mee 

me  ^ 

a  new  doublet  and  hose. — HI  go  hide  noe. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Jio  so  :-t»Go  tell  thy  master^  J^^  am 

•  the  fohUsteri'^l  %,  e.  the  blanchersof  linen. 

9  Hon  nofWy  my  eyasnaiusket  f  ]  Eyas  is  a  young  unfledg'd  hawk, 
EyfU'-mutkei  is  the  same  as  infant  LUUputtan. 

^  «— ^  Jqck^4enij']  A  Jgak  if  len$  was  a  puppet  thrown  il  m 
Xienty  Eke  shroTe-cockff* 
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ilohi.     Mistress   Page,   remember  you  yooit  cue. 

[Exit  RoWN. 

](^rs.  Pcfgd.  I  Warrtiiit  thee ;  if  I  do  not  act  it, 
his^  me.  .  lE.rit  Mrs.  Pxob. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go  to  theh  ;  we'll  use  this  un\^hoIe- 
ibTiie  humrdity,  this  grofes  watiy  pumpion ;— iff 6*8 
tiach  him  to  know  turtles  from  jayi^. 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Have  I  caught  thee,  my  heavenly  JeztilP 
Why,  ftow  let  me  die,  for  I  have  liv6d  lon^  enoi^h ; 
this  is  the  period  of  my  ambition ;  O  this  Ueds^ 
hour! 

Airs.  Ford.  O  swe^t  sir  John  ! 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  I  cannot  cog,  I  cannot  prate, 
mistress  Ford.  Now  shall  I  sin  in  my  wish :  I 
^i^ould  thy  husband  were  dead ;  111  spesJn  it  b^re 
the  best  lord,  I  would  make  thee  my  lady. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  your  lady,  sir  John!  ala*,  I  Ahkild 
be  a  pitiful  lady. 

Fal.  Let  the  court  of  France  show  me  such  an- 
6ther ;  I  see  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  dia- 
mond: Thou  hast  the  right  arched  bent  df  the 
brow,  that  becomes  the  ship-tii-e,  the  tire-valiant|  or 
any  tire  of  Venetian  admittance.^ 

Mrs.  Ford.  A  plain  kerchief,  sir  John :  my  brotfs 
become  nothing  else ;  nor  that  well  neither. 

Fal.  Thou  art  a  traitor  to  say  so :  thoU  wodld'st 
ifnake  an  absolute  courtier ;  ahd  thfe  Arm  futtum  of 
thy  foot  would  give  an  excellent  motion  to  thy  gait, 
in  a  semi-circled  farthingale.     I  see  ^hat  thott  iMert, 

*  Have  T  caught  my  heavenly  jevodf]  This  IB  the  %tSL  Ime  of 
the  second  song  in  Sidney's  Afttrophel  and  SteBd* 

^ ;-  that  becomes  the  Mp-tire^  the  rfi^^Vdiaht,  or  Mv  ftt  «f 

Veneti^ti  admittance.]  Head-d):e68^3  dheii  m  fiySdoii,  mShred 
or  admitted  from  Venice. 
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if  fortune  thy  foe  were  not ;  nature  it  thy  frteud ; 
Come,  thou  canst  not  hide  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Beheve  me,  there's  no  such  thing  in 
me. 

Fal.  What  made  n^e  love  thee  ?  let  that  persuade 
thee,  there's  so^iething  extraordinary  in  thee.  Comci 
I  cannot  cog,  and  say,  thou  art  this  and  that,  Kke 
a  many  of  these  Hsping  haw-thorn  buds,  that  come 
like  women  in  men  s  apparel,  and  smell  like  Buck- 
ler s-bury*  in  simple-time;  I  cannot:  but  I  love 
thee ;  none  but  thee ;  and  thou  deservest  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  not  betray  me,  sir ;  I  fear,  you 
love  mistress  Page, 

Fal.  Thou  might'st  as  well  s^y,  I  lave  to  walk 
by  the  Counter-gate  ;  which  is  as  hateful  to  me  as 
the  reek  of  a  lime-kiln. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  heaven  knows,  how  I  love 
you ;  and  you  shall  one  day  find  it. 

Fal.  Ke^ep  in  that  mind ;  V\\  deserve  it. 

Mrs.  Ford,  Nay,  I  must  tell  you,  so  you  do ;  or 
else  I  could  not  be  in  that  mind. 

Rob.  Iwithin]  Mistress  Ford,  mistress  Ford  I 
here's  mistress  rage  at  the  door,  sweating,  ^nd 
blowing,  and  looking  wildly,  and  would  needs  speak 
with  you  presently. 

Fal.  She  shall  not  see  me ;  I  will  ensco|ice  me 
behind  the  arras, 

Mrs.  Ford*  Pray  you,  do  so :  she's  a  very  tattling 
woman.-rr  [Falstaff  hides  himself. 

Enter  Mistress  Pace  and  Rosin. 

Whaf  s  the  matter  ?  how  now  ? 

Mrs,  Page,  O  mistress  Ford,  what  have  you  dpne? 

4 like  Buckler*6-bury,  &c.]    Buckler^ s*bur if ^  in  th*  time 

cyf  Shakspeare,  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  druggis^.'  who  sold  aJl 
iiadU  qS  aerbs,  grej^n  as  w^l  as  dry. 
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You're  shamed^  you  are  overthrown,  you  are  uih 
done  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Whaf  s  th^  matter,  good  mistress 
Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  O  well-a-day,  mistress  Ford !  having 
an  honest  man  to  your  husband,  to  give  him  suoh 
cause  of  suspicion ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  -  What  cause  of  suspicion  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  What  cause  of  suspicion  ?— Out  up-r 
on  you !  how  am  I  mistook  in  you  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  alas !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Your  husband's  coming  hither,  wo- 
man, with  all  the  officers  in  Windsor,  to  search  for 
a  gentleman,  that,  he  says,  is  here  now  in  the 
house,  by  your  consent,  to  tal^e  an  ill  advantage  of 
his  absence :  You  are  undone. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Speak  louder.— r[^^iWe.]T—Ti8  not 
80,  IJjiope. 

Mrs.  Page,  Pray  heaven  it  be  not  so,  that  you 
have  such  a  man  here ;  but  'tis  most  certain  your 
husband's  coming  with  half  Windsor  at  his  heels,  to 
search  for  such  a  one,  I  come  before  to  tell  you : 
If  you  Hnow  yourself  clear,  why  I  am  glad  of  it  i 
but  if  you  have  a  friend  here,  convey,  convey  him 
out.  Be  not  amazed  ;  call  all  your  senses  to  you ; 
defend  your  reputation,  or  bid  farewell  to  your  goo4 
life  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  shall  I  do  ?--rThere  is  a  gentle^ 
man,  my  dear  friend;  and  I  fear  not  mine  own 
shame,  so  much  as  his  peril :  I  had  rather  than  a 
thousand  pound,  he  were  out  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  rage.  For  shame,  never  stand  you  had  rurs 
thery  and  you  had  rather  ;  your  husband's  here  at 
hand,  betnink  you  of  some  conveyance :  in  tfa0 
house  you  cannot  hide  him.: — O,  how  have  you  de-r 
ceived  me!— Look,  here  is  a  basket;  if  he  be  of 
^ny  reasonable  stature,  he  may  creep  in  here;  aii4 
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foul  linen  upon  him^  as  if  it  were  going  t^ 
mcking  :  Or,  it  is  whiting-time,*  send  him  by  your 
;wo  men  to  Datchet  mead. 

Mrs.  Ford.  He's  too  big  to  go  in  there :  What 
^U  I  do  ? 

Re-enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Let  me  see*t,  let  me  see*t!  O  let  me  see't! 
Pll  in,  ril  in  ;  follow  your  friend's  counsel ; — Fll 
n. 

Mrs.  Page.  What!  sir  John  Falstaff!  Are  these 
roar  letters,  knight  ? 

Fal.  I  love  thee,  and  none  but  thee ;  help  me 
iway  :  let  me  creep  in  here  ;  I'll  never— 

[^He  goes  into  the  basket  /  they  cover  him 
with  foul  linen. 

Mrs.  Page.  Help  to  cover  your  master,  boy : 
Call  your  m^,  mistress  Ford  :«-You  dissembling 
tnightl 

mrs.  Ford.  What  John,  Robert,  John  !  [Exit 
Robin.  Re-enter  Servants.]  Go  take  up  these 
dothes  here,  quickly  ;  where  s  the  cowl-staff  ?  ^  look, 
blow  you  drumble  r  carry  them  to  the  laundress  in 
Datcnet  mead  ;  quickly,  come. 

^  — — .« tohtting'time^']  Bleaching  time ;  spring. 

^ the  catU'stqff'f']  Is  a  staff  used  for  carrying  a  large  tub 

DT  basket  with  two  handles.  In  Essex  the  word  cowl  is  yet  used 
for  a  tub. 

7  n  I  how  vou  drumble :]  To  drumble ^  in  Devonshire,  signi- 
fjjss  to  mu^r  in  a  sullen  apd  inarticulate  voice.  No  other  sense 
9f  th«  word  will  explain  this  interrogation.  To  drumble  and 
irone  are  often  used  in  connection.    Henley. 

A  drumble  drone,  in  the  western  dialect,  signifies  a  drone  or 
humble-bee.  Mrs.  Page  may  therefore  mean— how  lazy  aod 
l^id  you  are !  be  more  alert.    M alone. 
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Enter  Ford,  Page,  Caiu9,  anSSir  Hu^h 

Ford.  Pray  you,  come  near  ;  if  I  suspect  without 
cause,  why  then  make  sport  at  me,  thetv  let  me  be 
your  jest ;  I  deserve  it. — How  now  ?  whither  bear 
you  tliis  ? 

Serv.  To  the  laundress,  forsooth. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  what  have  you  to^  do  whiAer 
they  bear  it?  You  were  best  meddle  with  buck- 
washing. 

Ford,  Buck  ?  I  would  I  could  wash  m)r8elf  of  the 
buck  ^  Buck,  buck,  buck  ?  Ay,  buck ;  I  warrtnt 
you,  buck  ;  and  of  the  season  too  ;  it  shall  appear.* 
[^Exetijit  Sci-vants  with  the  basket.']  Gentlemen,  I 
have  dreamed  to-night ;  I'll  tell  you  my  dream, 
Here,  here,  here  be  my  keys :  ascend  my  cham^ 
hers,  search,  seek,  find  out :  I'll  warrant,  we'll  un- 
Ijennel  the  fox  : — Let  me  stop  this  way  first  i-i-Hao, 
po\t  uncape.^ 

Page.  Good  master  Ford,  be  contented:  you 
wrong  yourself  too  much, 

Ford.  True,  master  Page.-— Up,  Gentlemen ;  you 
shall  see  sport  anon  :  follow  me,  gentlemen.  [Exit. 

Evan  This  is  fery  fantastical  humours^  ajul  jea-i 
lousies. 

Caius,  By  gar,  'tis  no  de  fashion  o'  France :  it  i^ 
pot  jealous  m  Franc^j. 

Page.  Nay,  follow  him,  gentlemen  ;  see  the  is- 
sue of  his  search.  [Exeunt  Evans,  Paq£,  and  CAiusi, 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  there  not  a  double  excellency  in 
this  ? 

^ r  it  shall  appear."]    Ford  seems  to  allude  to  the  cacjkold^ 

horns.  So  aflcrwards :  '<  — and  so  buffets  himself  on  the  fone« 
head,  crying,  perr  out,  peer  out."  Of  the  season  ia  a  phrase  qf 
the  forest.     Ma  lone. 

^ Soy  now  uncape.]  A  term  in  fox-hunting»  which  signi* 

fies  to  dig  out  the  fox  when  earthed. 


CHPWIND£01L  oto 

Mrs.  ForJL  I  know  not  which  pleases  me  better, 
hat  my  basbandi  te  <leceivedy  or  sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  a  taking  was  he  in,  whes  your 
msband  asked  wbQ(»,;pras  in  the  basket ! 

Mfs.  Ford.  I  am  half  afraid  he  wiU  ha?re  need  of 
rashing ;  so  throwing  him  into  the  water  will  do 
lim  a  benefit. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  rascal !  I  would 
Ji  <A  the  same  strain  were  in  the  same  distress. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  think,  my  hasband  hath  tome  spe- 
»al  suspicion  of  Falstaif 's  being  here ;  for  I  ne?er 
aw  him  so  gross  in  his  jealousy  till  now. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  will  kiy  a  plot  to  try  that :  And  we 
rill  yet  have  more  tricks  with  FalstsA:  his  dissolute 
tisease  will  scarce  obey  this  medicine. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  send  that  foolish  carrion, 
distress  Quickly,  to  him,  and  excuse  his  throwing 
nto  the  water ;  and  give  him  another  hope,  to  be- 
My  him  to  another  punishment  r  ^ 

Mrs.  Page.  We'll  do  it ;  let  him  be  sent  for  to- 
llorrow  eight  o'clock,  to  have  amends. 

Re-enter  Ford,    Page,    Caius,    and  Sir  Hugh 

Evans. 

Ford.  1  cannot  find  him :  may  be  the  knave  bri^- 
^  of  that  he  could  not  comps^s. 

Mrs.  Page.  Heard  you  that  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Ay,  ay,  peace :— -You  use  me  well, 
naster  Ford,  do  you  ? 

Ford.  Ay,  I  do  so. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  make  you  better  than  your 
faoughts ! 

Ford.  Amen. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  do  yourself  mighty  wrong,  mas- 
cr  Ford. 

Ford.  Ay,  ay  ;  I  must  bear  it. 

10 
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Eva.  If  there  be  any  pod^  in  the  house^  and  in 
the  chambers^  and  in  the  cotkn,  and  in  the  presiesy 
heaven  forgive  my  sins  at  the  day  of  judgment ! 

Caitis.  By  gar^  nor  I  too ;  de{je  is  no  bodies. 

Page.  Fie^  fie,  master  Ford !  are  you  not  ashamed  ? 
What  spirit,  what  devil  suggests  this  imagination  ? 
I  would  not  have  your  distemper  in  this  kind^  fof 
the  wealth  of  Windsor  Castle. 

Ford.  'Tis  my  fault,  master  Page :  I  su£fer  for  it 

Eva.  You  suffer  for  a  pad  conscience :  your  wife 
is  as  honest  a  'omans,  as  I  will  desires  among  Ave 
thousand,  and  five  hundred  too* 

Caius.  By  gar,  I  see  *tis  an  honest  woman. 

Ford.  Well ;— I  promised  you  a  dinner : — Come, 
come,  walk  in  the  park :  I  pray  you,  pardon  me;  I. 
will  hereafter  make  known  to  ypu,  why  I  have  done 
this.'— Come,  wife;— come,  mistress  Page;  I  pcay 
you  pardon  me  ;  pray  heartily,  pardon  me^ 

Page.  Let's  go  in,  gentlemen ;  but,  trust  me^ 
we'll  mock  him*  I  do  invite  you  to-morrow  mom* 
ing  to  my  house  to  breakfast ;  af^r,  we*ll  a  birding 
together ;  I  have  a  fine  hawk  for  the  bush :  Shall  it 
be  so? 

Ford.  Any  thing. 

Eva.  If  there  is  ohe>  I  shall  make  two  in  die 
company. 

Caius.  If  there  be  one  or  two^  I  shall  make^  de 
turd. 

Eva.  In  your  teeth ;  for  shame. 

Ford.  Pray  you  go,  master  Page* 

Eva.  I  pray  you  now,  remembrance  to-m<Mrn>ir 
en  the  lousy  knave,  mine  host« 

Caius.  Dat  is  good ;  by  gar,  vit  all  my  heart. 

Eva.  A  lousy  knave ;  to  have  his  gibes  aod  his 
v^opkeriesr 
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SCENE  IV. 

A  Room  in  Page's  House. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Mistress  Anne  Page* 

Fent.  I  see,  I  cannot  get  thy  father  s  love ; 
rherefore,  no  more  turn  me  to  him,  sweet  Nan. 

Anne.  Alas !  how  then  ? 

Fent.  Why,  thou  must  be  thysel£ 

ie  doth  object,  I  am  too  great  of  birth  ; 
knd  that,  my  state  being  galFd  with  my  expence, 
!  seek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth : 
iesides  these,  other  bars  h^  lays  before  me,   ■     ' 
\iy  riots  past,  my  wild  societies ; 
knd  tells  me,  'tis  a  thing  impossible 
!  should  love  thee,  but  as  a  property. 

Anne.  May  be,  hfi  tells  you  true* 

Fent.  No,  heaven  so  speed  me  in  my  time  to 
come! 
Ubeit,  I  will  confess,  thy  father's  wealth 
Vas  the  first  motive  that  I  woo'd  thee,  Anne  : 
ifet,  wooing  thee,  I  found  thee  of  more  value 
rhan  stamps  in  gold,  or  sums  in  sealed  bags  ; 
knd  'tis  the  very  riches  of  thy^lf 
diat  now  I  aim  at. 

Anne.  Gentle  master  Fenton, 

(et  seek  my  father's  )ove ;  still  seek  it,  sir : 
f  opportunity  and  humblest  suit 
iiianaot  attain  it,  why  then. — ^Hark  you  hither. 

[They  converse  apart. 

Enter  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Shal.  Break  their  talk,  mistress  Quickly;   my 
cinsman  shall  speak  for  himself. 
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Slen.  ril  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  ont:^  slid^  'tis 
but  venturing. 

Skal.  Be  not  dismay'd. 

Slen.  No,  she  «haU  not  disi^ay  ^e  :  I  care  not 
for  that,— but  that  I  am  afeard< 

Quick.  Hark  ye,;  master  Slender  would  speak  a 
word  with  you. 

Anne.  I   come    to  him.*-^l!his    13   my  &tber» 
choice. 
O,  what  a  world  of  vile  iII*fevour7d  faults 
Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a^year! 

llAaide. 

Quick.  And  how  docs  good  master  Fenton^?  Pay 
you,  a  word  with  you. 

Shal.  She's  coming ;  to  her,  coz.  lO^boy^  >dMU 
hadst  a  father ! 

S/en.  I  had  a  father,  mistress  ^Anne  ;«»-iny»  uncle 
can  tell  you  good  jests  of  him :— •Pray  youufielc, 
tell  mistress  Anne  the  jest,  how  mytfatb^  stole  two 
geese  out  of  a  pen,  good  uncle. 

Shal.  Mistress  Anne,  my  cousin  Javes  you« 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  do ;  as  well  asil  love  any  ;i¥omaQ 
in  Gloucestershii'e. 

Shal.  He  will  maintain  you  Ukea>gentk«miiMn. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  will,  comecut  aiid  loBg^taiV 
under  the  degree  of  a  'squire. 

Shal.  He  will  make  you  a  hundFcd  aiid  'B^ 
pounds  jointure. 

Anne.  Good  master  Shallow^  ilet  him  -woo  '^for 
himself. 

Shal.  Marry,  ;I  thank  you  for  it ;  l^tfaank^you'^or 

"  ni  wake  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  onU  ;]  To  make  a  bolt  or  a  Mktfft  (f 
a  thing  is  enumerated  by  Ray,  amount  others,  in  his  CQUtctioii 
of  proverbial  phrases.  The  bdi  in  this  pipverb  means  ^e  JhoPt 
bolt. 

' come  cut  and  long-tail,]    i.  e^  come  poor^  or  riAf  (• 

offer  himself  as  my  rival.    Tk^  origiii4>f  4liefhMie4i  acH^widid. 
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that  good  comfort.     She  calls  you,  C02 :  FU  JeavQ 
you. 

Anne.  Now,  master  Slender. 

Slen.  Now,  ^ood  mistress  Antie» 

Anne.  What  is  your  wiH  ? 

5/e«.  My  will  ?  od s  heartlings,  thats  a  pretty 
jest,  indeed !  I  ne'er  made  my  will  yet,  I  Ihank 
heaven;  I  am  not  such  a  sickly  creature,  I  give 
iiear^n  praise. 

Anne.  I  mean,  master  Slender^  what  (would  you 
with  me? 

•  Shn*  Truly,  for  mine  own  ipart,  I  would  little  or 
nothing  with  you :  Your  father,  'end  my  uncle,  have 
Mode  motions :  if  it  be  my  luok,  so :  if  not,  happy 
man  be  his  dole ! '  They  can  tell  you  how  things 
go,  better  than  I  can :  You  may  ask  your  father^ 
nere  he  comes. 

titfter  Page,  and  Mistress  Pace. 

"Pitig^.  Now, master  Slender  :< — Love  him,  daugb- 
itw  Anne.**— 
Why,  how  now!  what  does  master  Fentou 'here'? 
^uMiwron^'me,  sir,  thus  still  to  baont  my  house: 
I  told  you,  »sir,  my  daughter  is  disposed  of. 

Fent.  Nay,  master  Pige,  be  not  impatient. 

Mrs.  Page.  Good  master  Fcuton,  come  not  to 
my  child. 

^Page.  She  is  no  match  for  you. 

I?Vw/.  ^ir,  will  you  hear  me  ? 

'Pnge.  No,  good,  master  ^Fenton. 

iCdme,  WNister  'Shallow  ;  come,  son  titender ;  in  >«— 
iKiuywiDg'mymind,  you  wrong  me,  master rFitiitoa. 

\^Exeunt  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Quick.  Speak  to  mistress  "Pi^ 

hapjynkmrie  ki$  -dolt  /]  A  proverbial  expvsssioxi. 
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Fent.  Good  mistress  Page>  for  that  I  love  youf 
daughter 
In  such  a  righteous  fashion  as  I  do^ 
Perforce,  against  all  checks, .  rebukes,  and  maimcn, 
I  must  advance  the  colours  of  my  love^ 
And  not  retire  :  Let  me  have  your  good  will* 
Anne.  Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  io  yonif 

fool. 
Mrs.  Page.  I  mean  it  not ;  I  seek  you  a  better 

husband* 
Quick.  That's  my  master,  master  doctor* 
Anne.  Alas,  I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i*  the  eardi, 
And  bowl'd  to  death  with  turnips.* 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  trouble  not  yourself :  Good 
master  Fenton, 
I  will  not  be  your  friend^  nor  enemy : 
My  daughter  will  I  question  how  she  loves  you. 
And  as  I  find  her,  so  am  I  afiected ; 
Till  then,  farewell,  sir : — She  must  needs  go  in ; 
Her  father  will  be  angry. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  Pagb  and  Anns. 
Fent.  Farewell,  gentle  mistress ;  farewell.  Nan. 
Quick.  This  is  my  doing  now ;— Nay,  said  I,  will 
you  cast  away  your  child  on  a  fool,  and  aphysician  ? 
Look  on  master  Fenton : — this  is  my  doing. 

Fent.  I  thank  thee ;  and  I  pray  thee,  once  to- 
night* 
Give  my  sweet  Nan  this  ring :  There's  for  thy  pains. 

(Esit. 

Quick.  Now  heaven  send  thee  good  fortune !  A 

kind  heart  he  hath :  a  woman  would  run  through 

fire  and  water  for  such  a  kind  heart.    But  yet,  I 

would  my  master  had  mistress  Anne ;  or  I  would 

♦  —  he  set  quick  P  the  earth  f 
And  bawl*d  to  death  tvith  tumips.li  This  is  a  common  proverb 
in  tbe  southern  counties. 
>  •«-*-  onco  tO'Tiight^^'}  i.  e.  sometme  to-night. 
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master  Slender  had  her  ;  or,  in  sooth,  I  would  mas- 
ter Fenton  had  her :  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  them 
all  three  ;  for  so  I  have  promised,  and  FU  be  as  good 
as  my  word ;  but  speciously^  for  master  Fenton. 
Well,  I  must  of  another  errand  to  sir  John  Falstaff 
from  my  two  mistresses  ;  What  a  beast  am  I  to 
slack  it: 7  lE.rit. 

SCENE  V. 

A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 

'Fal.  Bardolph,  I  say,— ^ 

Bard.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  sack ;  put  a  toast 
in*t.  [^E.rit  Bard.]  Have  I  lived  to  be  carried  in  a 
basket,  like  a  barrow  of  butcher's  offal ;  and  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Thames  ?  Well,  if  I  be  serve4 
such  another  trick,  I'll  have  my  brains  ta'en  out^ 
and  butterM,  and  give  them  to  a  dog  for  a  new 
year's  gift.  The  rogues  slighted  me  mto  the  river 
with  as  little  remorse  as  they  would  have  drowned  a 
bitch's  blind  puppies,  fifteen  i'  the  litter :  and  you 
may  know  by  my  size,  that  I  haveaJcind  of  alacrity 
in, sinking ;  if  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as  hell,  I 
should  down.  I  had  been  drowned,  but  that  the 
shore  was  shelvy  and  shallow  ;  a  death  that  I  abhor ; 
for  the  water  swells  a  man;  and  what  a  thing 
should  I  have  been,  when  I  had  been  swelled  t  I 
should  have  been  a  mountain  of  mummy. 

♦  — —  speciouily  — ]     She  means  to  ^y  specially. 
'  —  to  slack  it  ?]    i.  e.  neglect. 
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Reenter  Bardolph,  with  the  wine. 

Bard.  Hcre^s  mistress  Quickly^  sir^  to  speak  with 
you. 

FaL  Come^  let  me  pour  in  some  sack  to  the 
Thames  water ;  for  my  belly's  as  cold,  as  if  I  had 
swallowed  snow-balls  for  pills  to  cool  the  reins.  Call 
her  in. 

Bard.  Come  in,  woman. 


Enter  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Quick.  By  your  leave ;  I  cry  you  mercy :  Give 
your  worship  good-morrow. 

FaL  Take  away  these  chaUces:  Gro,  brew  me  a 
pottle  of  sack  finely. 

Bard.  With  eg^,  sir? 

FaL  Simple  of  itself ;  I'll  no  pullet-sperm  in  my 
brewage. — [Exit  Bardolph.]— How  now ? 

Quick.  Marry,  sir,  I  ccmie  to  your  warship  firom 
mistress  Ford. 

FaL  Mistress  Foixl !  I  have  had  ford  Plough :  I 
was  thrown  into  the  ford :  I  have  my  belly  rail  of 
ford. 

Quick.  Alas  the  day !  good  heart,  that  was  not 
her  &ult :  she  does  so  take  on  with  her  men ;  they 
mistook  their  erection. 

FaL  So  did  I  mine,  to  build  upcm  a  foolish  wo- 
man's promise. 

Quick.  Well,  she  laments,  sir,  for  it,  that  it 
would  yearn  your  heart  to  see  it.  Her  husband 
goes  this  morning  a  birding ;  she  desires  you  once 
more  to  come  to  her  between  eight  and  nine:  I 
must  carry  her  word  quickly:  she'll  make  you 
amends^  I  warrant  you. 

FaL  Well,  I  will  visit  her :  TeU  her  so ;  and  bid 
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her  think)  what  a  man  is :  let  her  consider  his  frailty^ 
and  then  judge  of  my  merit. 

Quick.  I  will  tell  her. 

Fal.  Do  so.     Between  nine  and  ten,  say'st  thou? 

Quick.  Eight  and  nine,  sir. 

Fal.  Well,  be  gone :  I  will  not  miss  her. 

Quick.  Peace  be  with  you,  sir !  {JExit. 

Fal.  I  marvel,  I  hear  not  of  master  Brook ;  he 
sent  me  word  to  stay  within  :  I  like  his  money  well. 
O,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Ford. 

Ford.  Bless  you,  sir ! 

Fal.  Now,  master  Brook?  you  come  to  know 
what  hath  passed  between  me  and  Ford's  wife  ? 

Ford.  That,  indeed,  sir  John,  is  my  business. 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  not  lie  to  you ;  I  was 
at  her  house  the  hour  she  appointed  me. 

Ford.  And  how  sped  you,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Very  ill-favourealy,  master  Brook. 

Ford.  How  so,  sir  ?  Did  she  change  her  deter- 
mination ? 

Fal.  No,  master  Brook;  but  the  peaking  cor- 
nuto  her  husband,  master  Brook,  dwelling  in  a  con- 
tinual 'larum  of  jealousy,  comes  me  in  tiie  instant 
of  our  encounter,  after  we  had  embraced,  kissed, 
protested,  and,  as  it  were,  spoke  the  prologue  of 
our  comedy ;  and  at  his  heels  a  rabble  of  his  com- 
panions, thither  provoked  and  instigated  by  his  dis- 
temper, and,  forsooth,  to  search  his  house  for  his 
wife's  love. 

Ford.  What,  while  you  were  there  ? 

Fal.  While  I  was  there. 

Ford.  And  did  he  search  for  you,  and  could  not 
find  you  ? 

Fal.  You  shall  hear.  As  good  luck  would  have 
it,  comes  in  one  mistress  Page ;  gives  intelligence 

U2 
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of  Ford's  approach;  and,  by  her  invention^  and 
Ford's  wife's  distraction,  they  conveyed  me  into  a 
buck-basket. 

Ford*  A  buck-basket! 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  a  buck-busket :  rammed  me  in 
with  foul  shirts  and  smocks,  socks,  foul  stockings, 
and  greasy  napkins ;  that,  master  Brook,  there  was 
the  rankest  compound  of  villainous  smell,  th^t  ever 
offended  nostril. 

Ford.  And  how  long  lay  you  there  ? 
FaL  Nay,  you  shall  hear,  master  Brook,  what  I 
have  suffered  to  bring  this  woman  to  evil  for  your 
good.     Being  thus  crammed  in  the  basket,  a  couple 
of  Ford's  knaves,  his  hinds,  were  called  forth  by  their 
mistress,  to  carry  me  in  the  name  of  foul  clothes 
to   Datchet-lane :    they   took    me  on  their  shoul- 
ders ;  met  the  jealous  knave  their  master  in  ^e  door ; 
who  asked  them  once  or  twice  what  they  had  in  their 
basket :  I  quaked  for  fear,  lest  the  lunatic  knave 
would   have   searched   it;    but   fate,    ordaining  he 
sliould  be  a  cuckold,  held  his  hand.  Well:  on  went 
he  for  a  search,  and  away  went  I  for  foul  clotlies. 
But  mark  the  sequel,  master  Brook :  I  suffered  the 
pangs  of  three  seveml  deaths :  first,  an  intolerable 
fright,  to  be  detected  with®  a  jealous   rotten  bell- 
wether:   next,  to  be  compassed,  like  a  good  bil- 
bo,^ in  the  circumference  of  a  peck,  hilt  to  point, 
licel  to  head:  and  then,  to  be  stopped  in^  like  a 
sti*ong  distillation,  with  stinking  clothes  that  finetted 
in  ttieir  own  grease :  think  of  that,-«Ha  man  of  my 
kidney, — think  of  that :  that  am  as  subject  to  heat, 
as  butter ;  a  n^an  of  continual  dissolution  and  thaw ; 
it  was  a  miracle,  to  'scape  suffocation.     And  i.a  the 

8   ■        detected  with  — ]  With  was  sometimes  used  fpr  of,  or  iy. 

"^  '  ■'  bilbof']  A  bilbo  is  a  Spanish  blade,  of  which  the  excel- 
lence is  flexibleness  and  elasticity,  from  Bitboaf  a  citj  of  Biscay) 
where,  the  best  blades  are  made^ 
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height  of  this  bath,  when  I  was  more  than  half 
stewed  in  grease,  Hke  a  Dutch  dish,  to  be  thrown 
into  the  Thames,  and  cooled,  glowing  hot,  in  that 
surge,  like  a  horsc'shoe;  think  of  that, — hissing 
hot, — think  of  that,  master  Brook. 

Ford.  In  good  sadness,  sir,  I  am  sorry  that  for  my 
sake  you  have  suffered  all  this.  My  suit  then  is 
desperate ;  you*ll  undertake  her  no  more. 

FaL  Master  Brook,  I  will  be  thrown  into  JEXmL, 
as  I  have  been  into  Thames,  ere  I  will  leave  her  thus. 
Her  husband  is  this  morning  gone  a  birding :  I  have 
received  from  her  another  embassy  of  meeting; 
'twixt  eight  and  nine  is  the  hour,  master  Brook. 

Ford.  *Tis  past  eight  already,  sir. 

FaL  Is  it?  I  will  then  address  me'  to  my  appoint* 
mcnt.  Come  to  me  at  your  convenient  leisure,  and 
you  shall  know  how  I  speed ;  and  the  conclusion 
shall  be  crowned  with  your  enjoying  her :  Adieu. 
You  shall  have  her,  master  Brook ;  master  Brook, 
you  shrill  cuckold  Ford.  [JEJ.r/V. 

Ford.  Hum !  ha !  is  this  a  vision  ?  is  tliis  a 
dream  ?  do  I  sleep  ?  Master  Ford,  awake  ;  awake, 
master  Ford ;  there's  a  hole  made  in  your  best  coat, 
master  Ford.  This  'tis  to  be  married !  this  'tis  to 
have  linen,  and  buck-baskets ! — ^Well,  I  will  proclaim 
myself  what  I  am :  I  will  now  take  the  lecher ;  he 
is  at  my  house :  he  cannot  'scape  me ;  'tis  impossi- 
ble he  should ;  he  cannot  creep  into  a  half  penny 
purse,  nor  into  a  jiepper-box  ;  but,  lest  the  devil 
that  guides  him  should  aid  him,  I  will  search  impos- 
sible places.  Though  what  I  am  I'-cannot  avoid,  yet 
to  be  what  I  would  not,  shall  not  make  me  tame :  if 
I  have  horns  to  make  one  mad,  let  the  proverb  go 
with  me,  I'll  be  horn  mad.  [^Exit. 

address  me  — ]  i.  e.  make  myself  ready. 
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ACT  IV. 
SCENE  L    The  Street. 

Enter  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs,  Quickly,  and  William. 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  he  at  master  Ford's  already, 
think'st  thou  ? 

Quick.  Sure,  he  is  by  this ;  or  will  be  presently: 
but  truly,  he  is  very  courageous  mad,  about  his 
throwing  into  the  water.  Mistress  Ford  desires  you 
to  come  suddenly. 

Mrs.  Page.  I'll  be  with  her  by  and  by ;  I'll  but 
bring  my  young  man  here  to  school ;  Look,  where 
his  master  comes ;  'tis  a  playing-day,  I  see. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

How  now,  sir  Hugh  ?  no  school  to-day  ? 

Eva.  No ;  master  Slender  is  let  the  boys  leave  to 
play. 

Quick.  Blessing  of  his  heart ! 

Mrs.  Page.  Sir  Hugh,  my  husband  s^s,  my  son 
profits  nothmg  in  the  world  at  his  book ;  I  pray  you, 
ask  him  some  questions  in  his  accidence. 

Eva.  Come  hither,  William ;  hold  up  your  head; 
come. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come  on,  sirrah:  hold  up  your 
head  ;  answer  your  master,  be  not  afraid. 

Eva.  William,  how  many  numbers  is  in  nouns  ? 

Will.  Two. 

Quick.  Truly,  I  thought  there  had  been  one  num- 
ber more ;  because  they  say,  od's  nouns. 

Eva.  Peace  your  tattlings,  Wliat  is  faiVy  Wil- 
liam ? 

Will.  Pukher. 
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Quick.  Poulcats!  there  are  fairer  things  than 
poulcatS)  sure. 

Eva.  You  are  a  very  simplicity  'oman ;  I  pray 
you,  peace.     What  is  lapisj  WiUiam  ? 

fVill.  A  stone. 

Eva.  And  what  is  a  stone,  William. 

fFill.  A  pebble. 

Eva.  No,  it  is  lapis ;  I  pray  you  remember  in 
your  prain. 

Will.  Lapis. 

Eva.  That  is  good  William.  What  is  he,  WiK 
liam,  that  does  lend  articles? 

Will.  Articles  are  borrowed  of  the  pronoun;  and 
be  thus  declined,  Singulariter,  nominative,  hiCf 
hacj  hoc. 

Eva.  Nominativo^  hig^  hag^  hog; — ^pray  you, 
mark :  genitivoy  hujus :  Well,  what  is  your  accusa- 
tive case  ? 

Will.  Accusative^  hinc. 

Eva.  I  pray  you,  have  your  remembrance,  child; 
Accusative,  hing,  hang,  hog. 

Quick.  Hang  hog  is  Latin  for  bacon,  I  warrant 
you. 

Eva.  Leave  your  prabbles,  V>man.  What  is  the 
focative  case,  William  ? 

Will.  O — vocative,  O. 

Eva.  Remember,  William ;   focative  is,  caret. 

Quick.  And  that's  a  good  root. 

Eva.  'Oman,  forbear. 

Mrs.  Page.  Peace, 

Eva.  What  is  your  genitive  case  plural,  William  ? 

Will.  Genitive  case  ? 

Eva.  Ay. 

Will.  Genitive,— herum,  harum^  herum. 

Quick.  'Vengeance  of  Jennrfs^  case!  fie  on  her! 
—•never  name  her,  child,  if  she  be  a  whore. 

Eva.  For  shame,  'oman. 
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^uick.  You  do  ill  tx)  teach  the  child  sUch  words: 
he  teaches  him  to  hick  and  to  hack,^  which  they'll 
do  fast  enough  of  themselves ;  and  to  call  horum  : — 
fie  upon  you ! 

Eva.  'Oman,  art  thou  lunatics  ?  hast  thou  no 
understandings  for  thy  cases^  and  the  numbers  of 
the  genders  ?  Thou  art  as  foolish  christian  crea- 
tures as  I  would  desires. 

Mrs.  Page.  Pr  ythee  hold  thy  peace. 

Eva.  Shew  me  now,  William,  some  declensions 
of  your  pronouns. 

fVill.  Forsooth,  I  have  forgot. 

Eva.  It  is  ki^  kce^  cod;  if  you  forget  your  Ariw, 
your  kceSf  and  your  cods,  you  must  be  preeches.^ 
Go  your  ways,  and  play,  go. 

Mrs.  Page.  He  is  a  better  scholar,  than  I  thought 
he  was. 

Eva.  He  is  a  good  sprag*  memory.  Farewell, 
mistress  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Adieu,  good  sir  Hugh.  [^Ejtii  Sir 
Hugh.]  Get  you  home,  boy. — Come,  we  stay  too 
long.  lEreunt. 

SCENE  II. 

A  Roopi  in  Ford's  House. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Mrs.  Ford. 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  your  sorrow  bath  eaten  up 
my  sufferance :  I  see,  you  are  obsequious  in  your 
lovc,^  and  I  2)rofess  requital  to  a  hair's  breadth ;  Hot 

* fo  hick  a  fid  to  hack^']    Perh^s,  to  do  mischie/l 

^ ^you  juusi  ^e  prceches.]  Must  be  breeched^  i.  e.  fioggecL 

•* ^W^f^  •""]    ^^  sj)ackfy  apt  to  leam^  ingenious     Rbed. 

^  —  1/our  sorrow  hain  eaten  up  my  sufferance  :  I  see^ymiart 
obsequious  in  your  lovfy']  The  epitl^et  ohseauiow  refers  to  the  «e- 
riousncss  with  whicli  obsequies  or  funeral  ceremonies^  are  per- 
formed. 
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only,  mistress  Ford,  in  the  simple  office  of  love, 
but  in  all  the  accoutrement,  complement^  and  ce- 
remony of  it.  But  are  you  sure  of  your  husband 
now? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He's  a  birding,  sweet  sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page.  [JFithin^    What  hoa,  gossip  Ford ! 
what  hoa ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Step  into  the  chamber,  sir  John. 

[£a7>  Falstaff. 

Enter  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  How  now,    sweetheart?    who's  a.t 
home  beside  yourself? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  none  but  mine  own  people, 

Mrs.  Page.  Indeed  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  No,  certainly  ; — Speak  louder. 

[^Jside. 

Mrs.  Page-  Truly,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  no- 
body here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in 
his  old  luncs^  again  :  he  so  takes  on^  yonder  with 
my  husband;  so  mils  against  all  married  mankind; 
so  curses  all  Eve's  daughters,  of  what  complexion 
soever  ;  and  so  buffets  himself  on  the  forehead,  ciy- 
ingy. Peer-out,  peer-out  !^  that  any  madness,  I  ever 
yet  beheld,  seemed  but  tamcncss,  civility,  and  pa- 
tience, to  this  his  distemper  he  is  in  now  :  I  am 
glad  the  fat  knight  is  not  here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  does  he  talk  of  him  :* 
3frs.  Page.  Of  none  but  him  ;  and  swears,  he 
was  carried  out,  the  last  time  he  searched  for  him, 


^ iitnes  — ]    i.  e.  lunacy,  frenzy. 

^  —  he  so  takes  on  — ]      To  take  on^  which  is  now  used  for 
to  ^rieve^  seems  to  be  used  by  out  author  for  to  rage. 
*  —  Peer  out!']    That  is,  appear  horns. 
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in  a  basket :  protests  to  my  husband^  he  is  now  h/ere ; 
and  hath  drawn  him  and  the  rest  of  their  company 
from  their  sport,  to  make  another  experiment  a£  hit 
suspicion :  but  I  am  glad  the  [knight  ia  not  here ; 
now  he  shall  see  his  own  foolery. 

Afrs.  Ford.  How  near  is  he,  mistress  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Hard  by ;  at  street  end ;  he  will  be 
here  anon. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  undone ! — the  knight  is  here. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  then  you  are  utterly  shamed/ 
and  he*s  but  a  dead  man.  What  a  woman  are  you? 
— ^Away  with  him,  away  with  him ;  better  shame 
than  murder. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Which  way  should  he  go?  how 
should  I  bestow  him  ?  Shall  I  put  him  into  the  bas- 
ket again  ? 

Re-enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  No,  ni  come  no  more  i'  the  basket :  May 
I  not  go  out,  ere  he  come  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas,  three  of  master  Ford*s  bro- 
thers watch  the  door  with  pistols,^  that  none  shall 
issue  out ;  otherwise  you  might  slip  away  ere  he 
came.     But  what  make  you  here  ? 

Fal.  What  shall  I  do? — I'll  creep  up  into  the 
chimney. 

Mrs.  Ford.  There  they  always  use  to  discharge 
their  birding  pieces  :  Creep  into  the  kiln-hole. 

Fal.  Where  is  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He  will  seek  there,  on  my  word.  Nei- 
ther press,  coffer,  chest,  trunk,  well,  vaults  but  he 
hath  an  abstract  for  the  remembrance  of  such 
places,  and  goes  to  them  by  his  note :  There  is  no 
hiding  you  in  the  house. 

9 toatch  the  door  mth  ipisuASf^  ThisisoneofShakqpeare's 

aoachronisms. 
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Fal.  I'll  go  out  then. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  you  go  out  in  your  own  semblance^ 
you  die,  sir  John.     Unless  you  go  out  disguised,-— 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  might  we  disguise  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas  the  day,  I  know  not.  There  is 
no  woman's  gown  big  enough  for  him  ;  otherwise,  he 
might  put  on  a  hat,  a  muffler,  and  a  kerchief,  and 
so  escape. 

Fal.  Good  hearts,  devise  something :  any  extre- 
mity, rather  than  a  mischief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  My  maid's  aunt,  the  fat  woman  of 
Brentford,  has  a  gown  above. 

Mrs.  Page.  On  my  word,  it  will  serve  him ;  she's 
as  big  as  he  is  :  and  there's  her  thrum'd  hat,  and 
her  muffler  too :  ^  Run  up,  sir  John. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  go,  sweet  sir  John :  mistress 
Page  and  I,  will  look  some  linen  for  your  head. 

Mrs.  Page.  Quick,  quick  ;  we'll  come  dress  you 
straight :  put  on  the  gown  the  while. 

[jE.nV  Falstaff. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  would,  my  husband  would  meet 
him  in  this  shape :  he  cannot  abide  the  old  woman 
of  Brentford  ;  he  swears,  she's  a  witch  ;  forbade  her 
my  house,  and  hath  threatened  to  beat  her. 

Mrs.  Page.  Heaven  guide  him  to  thy  husbandV 
cudgel ;  and  the  devil  guide  his  cudgel  af^rwards ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  But  is  my  husband  coming  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Ay,  in  good  sadness,  is  he ;  and  he 
talks  of  the  basket  too,  howsoever  he  hath  had  in- 
telligence. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We'll  try  that ;  for  I'll  appoint  my 
men  to  carry  the  basket  again,  to  meet  him  at  the 
door  with  it,  as  they  did  last  time. 


her  thrum'd  hat^  and  her  muffler  too  .•]  The  muffler 
was  a  thin  piece  of  linen,  which  covered  the  lips  and  chin.  A 
thrum^d  hat  was  made  of  very  coarse  woollen  cloth. 

1 1 
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Mrs.  Page*  Nay^  but  he'll  be  here  presently: 
let's  go  dress  him  like  the  witch  of  BrcntK>rd. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I'll  first  direct  my  men^  what  thejr 

shall  do  with  the  basket     Go  up,  I'll  bring  linen 

for  him  straight  \^Exit. 

Mrs.  Page.    Hang  him,    dishonest  varlet!    we 

cannot  misuse  him  enough. 

We'll  leave  a  proof,  by  that  which  we  will  do^ 
Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honest  too : 
We  do  not  act,  that  often  jest  and  laugh ;  * 

*Tis  old  but  true.  Still  srvine  eat  alt  the  draff. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Ford,  with  two  Servants. 

MrSf  Ford.  Go,  sirs,  take  the  basket  again  on 
your  shoulders  ;  your  master  is  hard  at  door ;  if  he 
bid  you  set  it  down,  obey  him  :  quickly,  despatch. 

[ExiU 

1  Serv^  Come,  come,  take  it  up. 

2  Serv.  Pray  heaven,  it  be  not  full  of  the  knight 
again, 

1  Serv.  I  hope  not ;  I  had  as  lief  bear  so  much 
lead. 

Enter  Ford,    Page,    Shallow,   Caius,    and  Sir 

Hugh  Evans. 

Ford.  Ay,  but  if  it  prove  true,  master  Pkge, 
have  you  any  way  then  to  unfool  me  again  ? — Set 
down  the  basket,  villain  : — Somebody  call  my  wife: 

■  lYou,  youth  in  a  basket,  come  out  here ! — ^Oj 
you  pandcrly  rascals  !  there's  a  knot,  a  ging,*  a 
pack,  a  conspiracy  against  me  :  Now  shall  the  devil 
be   shamed.      What !    wife,    I  sav !    come,    come 

^  g^"gO     Ging  was  ancie»tly  used  for  gung,, 
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forth  ;  behold  what  honest  clothes  you  send  forth  to 
bleaching. 

Page.  Why,  this  passes!^  Master  Ford,  you  are 
not  to  go  loose  any  longer ;  you  must  be  pinioned. 

Eva.  Why,  this  is  lunatics !  this  is  mad  as  a  mad 
dog! 

Shal.  Indeed^  master  Ford,  this  is  act  well ;  m^ 
deed. 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford, 

Ford.  So  say  I  too,  sir. — Come  hither,  mistress 
Ford ;  mistress  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  mo* 
dest  wife,  the  virtuous  creature,  that  hath  the  jea* 
lous  fool  to  her  husband  ! — I  suspect  without  cause^ 
mistress,  do  I  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  be  my  witness,  you  do,  if  you 
suspect  me  in  any  dishonesty. 

Ford.  Well  said,  brazcn-fece ;  hold  it  out..  ■  i  ■ 
Come  forth,  sirrah. 

[Pulls  the  clothes  ouf  of  the  basket. 

Page.  This  passes ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Are  you  not  ashamed  ?  let  tjie  clothe^ 
alone. 

Ford.  I  shall  find  you  anon. 

Eva.  Tis  unreasonable  ^  Will  you  take  up  your 
wife's  clothes  ?  Come  away. 

Ford.  Empty  the  basket,  I  say. 

Jlfrs.  Ford.  Why,  man,  why,— 

Ford.  Master  Page,  as  1  am  a  man,  there  was  one 
conveyed  out  of  my  house  yesterday  in  this  basket : 
Why  may  not  he  be  there  again  ?  In  my  house  I 
ajQi  sure  he  i3  :  my  intelligence  is  true ;  my  jealousy 
is  reasonable  :  Pluck  me  out  all  the  lineu. 

Mrs.  Ford*  If  you  find  a  man  there,  he  shall  die 
a  flea's  death. 

*  — —  Ml?  passes !]  This  beyond  all  bounds. 
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Page.  Here's  no  man. 

Shal.  By  my  fideli^,  this  is  not  well,  master 
Ford  ;  this  wrongs  you/ 

Eva.  Master  Ford,  you  must  pray,  and  not  fol* 
low  the  imaginations  of  your  own  heart :  this  is 
jealousies. 

Ford.  Well,  he's  not  here  I  seek  fw. 

Page.  No,  nor  no  where  else,  but  in  your  brain. 

Ford.  Help  to  search  my  house  this  one  time :  if 
I  find  not  what  I  seek,  show  no  colour  for  my  ex- 
tremity, let  me  for  ever  be  your  table-sport ;  let 
them  say  of  me.  As  jealous  as  Ford,  that  searched 
a  hollow  walnut  for  his  wife's  leman.^  Satisfy  me 
once  more ;  once  more  search  with  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  hoa,  mistress  Page !  come  you, 
and  the  old  woman,  down  ;  my  husband  will  come 
into  the  chamber. 

Ford.  Old  woman !  What  old  woman's  that  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  it  is  my  maid's  aunt  of  Brent- 
ford. 

Ford.  A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening  quean ! 
Have  I  not  forbid  her  my  house  ?  She  comes  of 
errands,  does  she?  We  are  simple  men;  we  do 
not  know  what's  brought  to  pass  under  the  profes- 
sion of  fortune-telling.  She  works  by  charms,  by 
spells,  by  the  figure,  and  such  daubery^  as  this  is ; 
beyond  our  element :  we  know  nothing.— —C<Hne 
down,  you  witch,  you  hag  you  ;    come  down  I  say. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  good,  sweet  husband; — good 
gentlemen,  let  him  not  strike  the  old  woman. 

* this  wrongs  you.1  This  is  below  your  character. 

*  ■  his  xxfife*s  leman.]  Leman^  L  e.  fever,  is  derived  from 
Uef,  Dutch,  hoQved^  and  man. 

^  -—  such  daubery  — ]  Such  gross  falsehood^  and  impasitimi. 
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Enter  Falstaff  in  womtrCs  clothes^  led  by 

Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  mother  Prat,  come,  give  me 
your  hand. 

Ford.  I'll  prat  her : Out  of  my   door,  you 

witch!  [^beats  hini]  you  rag,^  you  baggage,  you 
polecat,  you  ronyon!**  out!  out!  I'll  conjure  you, 
I'll  fortune-tell  you.  [^E:vit  Falstaff. 

Mrs.  Page.  Are  you  not  ashamed  ?  I  think,  you 
have  killed  the  poor  woman. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  he  will  do  it : — ^Tis  a  goodly 
credit  for  you. 

Ford.  Hang  her,  witch  1 

Eva.  By  yea  and  no,  I  think,  the  *oman  is  a 
witch  indeed :  I  like  not  when  a  'oman  has  a  great 
peard ;  I  spy  a  great  peard  under  her  muffler. 

Ford.  Will  you  follow,  gentlemen  ?  I  beseech  you, 
follow;  see  but  the  issue  of  my  jealousy  :  if  I  cry 
out  thus  upon  no  trail,  ^  never  trust  me  when  I  open 
again. 

Page.  Let's  obey  his  humour  a  little  further: 
Come,  gentlemen. 

[^Ej'eunt  Page,  Ford,  Shallow,  and  Evans. 

Mrs.  Page.  Trust  me,  he  beat  him  most  piti- 
fully. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  by  the  mass,  that  he  did  not ; 
he  beat  him  most  unpitifully,  methought. 

Mrs.  Page.  I'll  have  the  cudgel  hallowed,  and 

7  -'•'^you  rag,]  This  opprobrious  term  is  again  used  in  Timon. 

9  ^-..^^ronyonJ']  Ronyon^  applied  to  a  woman,  means,  as  far 
as  can  be  traced,  much  the  same  with  scaU  or  scab  spoken  of  a 
man.     From  Rogneux^  Fr. 

9 cry  out  thus  upon  no  trail,]    The  expression  is  taken 

from  the  hunters.  Trail  is  the  scent  left  by  the  passage  of  the 
game.     To  cry  out,  is  to  open  or  bark. 
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hung  o'er  the  altar ;  it  hath  done  meritorious  seN 
vice. 

Airs.  Ford.  What  think  you  ?  May  we,  with  the 
u  ari-ant  of  womanhood,  and  the  witness  of  a  good 
conscience,  pursue  him  with  J^ny  further  revenge  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  The  spirit  of  wantonness  is,  sure, 
scared  out  of  him ;  if  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee- 
simj)le,  witli  fine  and  recovery,*  he  will  never,  I 
think,  in  the  way  of  waste,  attempt  us  again/ 

Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  tell  our  husbands  how  we 
have  served  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Yes,  by  all  means ;  if  it  be  but  to 
scrape  the  figures  out  of  your  husband's  brains.  If 
they  can  find  in  their  hearts,  the  poor  unvirtuous  fat 
kniglit  shall  be  any  further  afflicted,  we  two  will  still 
be  the  ministers. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I'll  warrant,  they'll  have  him  pub- 
lickly  shamed:  and,  methinks,  there  would  be  no  pe- 
riod^ to  the  jest,  should  he  not  be  publickly  shamed. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  to  the  forge  with  it  then, 
shape  it :  I  would  not  have  things  cool.      [^E^CWnt. 

SCENE  III. 

A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Host  and  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Sir,  tlie  Germans  desire  to  have  three  of 
Jrour  horses  :  the  duke  himself  will  be  to-mcMTOwat 
court,  and  they  are  going  to  meet  him. 

Host.  What  duke  should  that  be,  comes  so  se- 


* if  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee-simple,  wi/A  ^lut  and 

recovery,^  Fee-simple  is  the  largest  estate^  Bndjlne  and  recovery 
the  strongest  assurance^  known  to  English  law. 

* in  the  way  o/*  waste,  attempt  us  again f"]  Make  fertbcr 

attempts  to  ruin  us,  by  corrupting  our  virtue. 

*  — —  no  period — ]  i.  e«  perhaps,  no  proper  catastrophe^ 
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cretly  ?  I  hear  not  of  him  in  the  court :  Let  me 
speak  with  the  gentlemen ;  they  speak  English  ? 

Bard.  Ay,  sir ;  I'll  call  them  to  you. 

Host.  They  shall  have  my  horses ;  but  I'll  make 
them  pay,  I'll  sauce  them :  they  have  had  my 
houses  a  week  at  command  ;  I  have  turned  away  my 
other  guests  :  they  must  come  off;*  I'll  sauce  them: 
Come.  \^Ea:eunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

A  Room  in  Ford's  House. 

Enter  Page,  Ford,  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and 

Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Eva.  'Tis  one  of  the  pest  discretions  of  a  'oman 
as  ever  I  did  look  upon. 

Page.  And  did  he  send  you  both  these  letters  at 
an  instant  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Ford.  Pardon  me,  wife :  Henceforth  do  what  thou 
wilt ; 
I  rather  will  suspect  the  sun  vnth  cold. 
Than  thee  with  wantonness  :  now  doth  thy  honour 

stand, 
In  him  that  was  of  late  an  heretick. 
As  firm  as  faith. 

Page.  Tis  well,  'tis  well ;  no  more. 

Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission. 
As  in  offence  ;  ♦ 

But  let  our  plot  go  forward :  let  our  wives 
Yet  once  again,  to  make  us  publick  sport. 
Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow. 
Where  we  niay  take  him,  and  disgrace  him  foi-  it. 

^  —  they  must  oome  off;]  To  come  off^  is,  to  fay. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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Ford.  There  is    no  better  way   than  that  they 
spoke  of. 

Page.  How!  to  send  him  word  they'll  meet 
him  in  the  park  at  midnight !  fie^  fie ;  he*U  never 
come. 

Eva.  You  say,  he  has  been  thrown  into  the 
rivers ;  and  has  been  grievously  peaten^  as  an  old 
'oman;  methinks,  there  should  be  terrors  in  him, 
that  he  should  not  come ;  methinks,  his  flesh  is  pu- 
nished, he  shall  have  no  desires. 

Page.  So  think  I  too. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Devise  but  how  you'll  use  him  when 
he  comes. 
And  let  us  two  devise  to  bring  him  thither. 

Mrs.  Page.  There  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Heme 
the  hunter. 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest. 
Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  still  midnight. 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  ragg'd  horns ; 
And  there  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes  the  cattle;^ 
And  makes  milch-kine  yield  blood,  and  shakes  a 

chain 
In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner : 
You  have  heard  of  such  a  spirit;  and  well  you  know, 
The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld^ 
Received,  and  did  dehver  to  our  age. 
This  tale  of  Heme  the  hunter  for  a  truth. 

Page.  Why,  yet  there  want  not  many,  that  do  fear 
In  deep  of  night  to  walk  by  this  Heme's  oak : 
3ut  what  of  this  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  this  is  our  device  ; 
That  Falstaff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  us. 
Disguised  like  Heme,  with  huge  horns  on  his  head. 

and  takes  the  cattle  ;]  To  take^  in  Shakspeare,  si 


to  seize  or  strike  with  a  disease,  to  blast. 

^  — ^  idle-headed  eld  -*-]  Eld  seems  to  be  usfd  here  fiir-*-Che 
Mm  time  ;  or  perhaps  for  oldptrsons.. 
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Page.  Well,  let  it  not  be  doubted  but  he*ll  come. 
And  in  this  shape :  When  you  have  brought  him 

thither, 
What  shall  be  done  with  him  ?  what  is  your  plot  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  That  likewise  have  we  thought  upon, 
and  thus : 
Nan  Page  my  daughter,  and  my  little  son. 
And  three  or  four  more  of  their  growth,  we'll  dress 
Like  urchins,  ouphes,^  and  fairies,  green  and  white. 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads, 
And  rattles  in  their  hands ;  upon  a  sudden, 
As  FalstafF,  she,  and  I,  are  newly  met. 
Let  them  from  forth  a  saw-pit  rush  at  once 
With  some  diffused  song ;®  upon  their  sight, 
We  two  in  great  amazedness  will  fly : 
Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about. 
And,  fairy-like,  to-pinch  the  unclean  knight  ;^ 
And  ask  him,  why,  that  hour  of  fairy  revel, 
In  their  so  sacred  paths  he  dares  to  tread. 
In  shape  profane. 

Mrs.  Ford.  And  till  he  tell  the  trutli, 

Let  the  supposed  fairies  pinch  him  sound,  ^ 
And  bum  him  with  their  tapers. 

Mrs.  Page.  The  truth  bein^  known^ 

We'll  all  present  ourtelves ;  dis-hom  the  spirit. 
And  mock  him  home  to  Windsor. 

Ford.  The  children  must 

Be  practised  well  to  this,  or  they^U  ne*er  do't. 

Eva.  I  will  teach  the  children  their  behaviours ; 

^  I  ■  ■  urchins f  oupheSy]  The  prinutive  significaUon  of  urchin 
18  a  hedge-hog.  Hence  it  comes  to  signify  any  thing  little  and 
dwarfish.  Ouph  ia  the  Teutonick  word  for  9k fairy  or  goblin. 
<  With  same  diffused  song ;]  L  e*  wild,  irregular,  discordant. 
'>AndyJairy4ik€f  to-pinch  the  unclean  knight;"}  Hiis  use  of 
to  in  composition  with  verbs,  very  common  in  Gower  and  Chaucer, 
was  not  quite  antiquated  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare. 
pinch  him  Boy^ndy]  i.e.  soundly. 

X2 
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and  I  wlllbe  like  a  jack-an^pes  also,^  to  bum  the 
knight  with  my  tabor. 

Ford.  That  will  be  excellent.     I'll  go  buy  them 
vizards. 

Mrs.  Page.  My  Nan  shall  be  the  queen  of  all 
the  fairies. 
Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white. 

Page.  That  silk  will  I  go  buy;— and   in   that 
time 
Shall  master  Slender  steal  my  Nan  away,      [Aside. 
And  marry  her  at  Eton-— —Go,  send  to  Falstafif 
straight. 
Ford.  Nay,  Fll  to  him  again,  in  name  of  Brook : 
He'll  tell  me  all  his  purpose :  Sure,  he'll  come. 
Mrs.  Page.  Fear  not  you  that :  Go,  get  us  pro- 
perties,* 
And  tricking  for  our  fairies.' 

Eva.  Let  us  about  it :  It  is  admirable  pleasures, 
and  fery  honest  kiiaveries. 

[E.veunt  Page,  Ford,  and  Evams. 
Mrs,  Page.  Go,  mistress  Ford, 
Send  Quicldy  to  Sir  John,  to  know  his  mind. 

lEait  Mrs.  Ford. 
I'll  to  the  do<^tor ;  he  hath  my  good  will. 
And  none  but  he,  to  marry  with  Nan  P^^. 
That  Slender,  though  well  landed,  is  an  idiot ; 
And  he  my  husband  best  of  all  affects : 
The  doctor  is  well  money'd,  and  his  friends 
Potent  at  court ;  he,  none  but  he,  shall  have  her. 
Though  twenty  thousand  worthier  come  to  crave 
»  her.  lEjcit. 

.  *  -^^^  propertieiy']  Properties  are  little  incidental  necessariet 
to  a  theatre,  exclusive  of  scenes  and  dresses. 
3  — — « trickingyor  ourjairie^.l  To  tricky  is  to  dress  out. 
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SCENE  V. 

A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Host  and  Simple. 

Host.  What  would'st  thou  have,  boor?  whaty 
thick-skin  ?  speak,  breathe,  discuss ;  brief,  short,' 
quick,  snap. 

Sim.  Many,  sir,  I  come  to  speak  with  sir  John 
Falstaff  from  master  Slender. 

Host.  There's  his  chamber,  his  house,  his  castle^ 
his  standing-bed,  and  truckle-bed ;  'tis  painted  about 
with  the  story  of  the  prodigal,  fresh  and  new :  Go, 
knock  and  call ;  he'll  speak  like  an  Anthropopha^ 
ginian^  unto  thee :  Knock,  I  say. 

Sim.  There's  an  old  woman,  a  fat  woman,  gone 
up  into  his  chamber ;  I'll  be  so  bold  as  stay,  sir, 
till  she  come  down ;  I  come  to  speak  with  her, 
indeed. 

Host.  Ha!  a  fat  woman!  the  knight  may  be 
robb«d :  I'll  call. — ^BuUy  knight !  Bully  sir  John  ! 
speak  from  thy  lungs  military :  Art  thou  there  ?  it 
is  thine  host,  thine  Ephesian,^  calls. 

Fal.  [above^  How  now,  mine  host  ? 

Host.  Here's  a  Bohemian-Tartar  tarries  the  com- 
ing down  of  thy  fat  woman ;  Let  her  descend,  bully,- 
let  her  descend ;  my  chambers  are  honourable : 
Fye !  privacy  ?  fyc ! 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  There  was,  mine  host,  an  old  fat  woman, 
even  now  with  me ;  but  she's  gone. 

^  —  AnthropophaginifH  —  ]  i.  e.  a  cannibal. 
*  -; —  thine  Epnesian,]  This  was  a  cant  tenu  of  the  time,  t|i€ 
meaning  of  which  is  not  known. 
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Sim,  Pray  you,  sir,  was't  not  the  wise  woman  of 
Brentford  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  marry,  was  it,  muscle-shell ;  What 
would  you  with  her  ? 

Sim.  My  master^  sir,  my  master  Slender,  sent  to 
her,  seeing  her  go  thorough  the  streets,  to  know, 
sir^  whether  one  Nym,  sir;  that  beguiled  him  of  a 
chain,  had  the  chain,  or  no. 

Fal.  I  spake  with  the  old  woman  about  it. 

Sim.  And  what  says  she,  I  pray,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Many,  she  says,  that  the  very  same  man, 
that  beguiled  master  Slender  of  his  chain,  oozened 
mm  of  it 

Sim.  I  would,  I  could  have  spoken  with  the 
WCHnan  herself;  I  had  other  things  to  have  spoken 
with  her  too,  from  him. 

Fal.  What  are  they  ?  let  us  know. 

Ho^t.  Ay,  come ;  quick. 

&m.  I  may  not  conceal  them,  sir^ 

Fal.  Conceal  them,  or  thou  diest. 

Sim.  Why,  sir,  they  were  nothing  but  about 
mistress  Anne  Page ;  to  know,  if  it  were  my  mas* 
ter's  fortune  to  have  her,  or  no. 

Fal.  Tis,  'tis  his  fortune. 

Sim.  What,  sir? 

Fal.  To  have  her,— or  no :  Go ;  say,  the  woman 
told  me  so. 

Sim.  May  I  be  so  bold  to  say  so,  sir  r 

Fal.  Ay,  sir  Tike  ;  who  more  bold  ? 

Sim.  I  thank  your  worship :  I  shall  make  my  mas* 
ter  glad  with  these  tidings.  [£j7{V  Simple. 

Host.  Thou  art  clerWy,*  thou  art  cleridy,  sir 
John :  Was  there  a  wise  woman  with  thee  ? 

'Fal.  Ay,  that  there  was,  mine  host;  one  that 
hath  taught  me  more  wit  than  ever  I  learned  before 

clerkly f"]  i.  e.  scholar-like. 
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in  my  life :  and  I  paid  nothing  for  it  neither^  but 
was  paid  for  my  learning.^ 

Enter  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Out,  alas^  sir !  cozenage!  meer  cozenage  I 

Host.  Where  be  my  horses  ?  speak  well  of  themj 
varletto. 

Bard.  Run  away  with  the  cozeners :  for  so  soon 
as  I  came  beyond  Eton,  they  threw  me  off,  from 
behind  one  of  them,  in  a  slough  of  mire ;  and  set 
spurs,  and  away,  like  three  German  devils^  three 
Doctor  Faustuses. 

Host.  They  are  gone  but  to  meet  the  duke,  vil- 
lain :  do  not  say,  they  be  fled  ;  Germans  are  honest 
men. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Eva.  Where  is  mine  host  ? 

Host.  What  is  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Eva.  Have  a  care  of  your  entertainments :  there 
is  a  friend  of  mine  come  to  town,  tells  me,  there 
is  three  couzin  germans,  that  has  cozened  all  the 
hosts  of  Readings,  of  Maidenhead,  of  Colebrook, 
of  horses  and  money.  I  tell  you  for  good-will,  look 
you :  you  are  wise,  and  full  of  gibes  and  vlouting- 
stogs ;  and  'tis  not  convenient  you  should  be  co- 
zened :  Fare  you  well.  \^Esit. 

Enter  Doctor  Caius. 

Cains.  Vere  is  mine  Host  de  Jarterre  ? 
Host.  Here,  master  doctor,  in  perplexity,  and 
doubtful  dilemma. 

?  — —  /paid  nothing  for  it  neither ^  hut  xms  paid  Jbr  my  learn" 
ingJ}  He  alludes  to  the  beating  which  he  had  just  received.  To 
pay^  in  our  author's  time,  often  signified  to  beoL 
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Caius.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat :  *But  it  is  tell-^l 
me,  dat  you  make  a  grand  preparation  for  a  duke  dt 
Jarmany  :  by  my  trot,  dere  is  no  duke,  dat  de  court 
is  know  to  come :  I  tell  you  for  good  vill :  adieu. 

[Exit. 

Host.  Hue  and  cry,  villain,  go: — assist  me, 
knight;  I  am  undone:  fly,  run,  hue  and  cry, 
villain  !  I  am  undone ! 

[Exeunt  Host  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  I  would,  all  the  world  might  be  cozened;  for 
I  have  been  cozened,  and  beaten  too.  If  it  should 
coifne  to  the  ear  of  the  court,  how  I  have  been 
transformed,  and  how  my  transformation  hath  been 
washed  and  cudgeled,  they  would  melt  me  out  of 
my  fat,  drop  by  drop,  and  liquor  fishermen*s  boots 
with  me  ;  I  warrant,  they  would  whip  me  with  their 
fine  wits,  till  I  were  as  crest-fallen  as  a  dried  pear. 
I  never  prospered  since  I  forswore  myself  at  pri- 
mero?  Well,  if  my  wind  were  but  long  enough  to 
say  my  prayers,  I  would  repent.-^ 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

Now  !  whence  come  you  ? 

Quick.  From  the  two  parties,  forsootli. 

Fat.  The  devil  take  one  party,  and  his  dam  the 
other,  and  so  they  shall  be  Doth  bestowed !  I  have 
suffered  more  for  their  sakes,  more,  than  the  vil-» 
lainous  inconstancy  of  man's  disposition  is  able  to 
bear. 

Quick.  And  have  not  they  sufiered  ?  Yes,  I  war- 
rant; speciously  one  of  them  ;  mistress  Ford,  good 
heart,  is  be$iten  black  and  blue,  that  you  cannot  see 
a  white  spot  about  her. 

Fal.  What  telFst  thou  me  of  black  and  blue? 
I  was  beaten  myself  into  all  the  colours  of  the 

primera.^  A  game  at  cards. 
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rainbow ;  and  I  was  like  to  be  apprehended  for  the 
witch  of  Brentford ;  but  that  my  admirable  dex- 
terity of  wit,  my  counterfeiting  the  action  of  an 
old  woman,  delivered  me,  the  knave  constable  had 
set  me  i'  the  stocks,  i'  the  common  stocks,  for  a 
witch.. 

Quick.  Sir,  let  me  speak  with  you  in  your  cham- 
ber :  you  shall  hear  how  things  go  ;  and,  I  warrant, 
to  your  content.  Here  is  a  letter  will  say  somewhat. 
Good  hearts,  what  ado  here  is  to  bring  you  together! 
Sure,  one  of  you  does  not  serve  heaven  well,*  that 
you  are  so  crossed. 

FaL  Come  up  into  my  chamber.  [^Ereunt. 

SCENE  VI. 

Another  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Host. 

Host.  Master  Fenton,  talk  not  to  me ;  my  mind 
is  heavy,  I  will  give  over  all. 

Fent.  Yet  hear  me  speak:  Assist  me  in  my  pur- 
pose. 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  1*11  give  thee 
A  hundred  pound  in  gold,  more  than  your  loss. 

Host.  I  will  hear  you,  master  Fenton ;  and  I  will, 
at  the  least,  keep  your  counsel. 

Fent»  From  time  to  time  I  have  acquainted  you 

^  Sure  one  of  you  does  not  serve  heaven  tvell^  &c.]  The  great 
fault  of  this  play  is  the  frequency  of  expressions  so  profane,  that\ 
no  necessity  ot  preserving  character  can  justi^  tncm.  There 
are  laws  of  higher  authority  than  those  of  criticism.    Johnson. 

It  is  more  to  be  jregretted,  that  many  of  these  expressions, 
omitted  in  the  folio  edition,  on  account  of  the  Stat.  S  Jac.  I.  cb. 
9\,  have  been  restored  by  the  illaudable  industry  of  subsequent 
editors.    C. 
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With  ttie  dear  love  I  bear  to  fiur  Anae  Page ; 
Who,  mutually,  hath  aaswer*d  my  affiK^tion 
(So  far  forth  as  herself  might  be  her  choofier^) 
Even  to  my  wish :  I  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  such  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at ; 
The  mirth  whereof  so  larded  with  my  matter^ 
That  neither,  singly,  can  be  manifested. 
Without  the  show  of  both ; — wherein  fat  Falstaff 
Hath  a  great  scene :  the  image  of  the  jest 

[Skotoing  the  letter. 
I'll  show  you  here  at  large.  Hark,  good  mine  host: 
To-night  at  Heme's  oak,  just   'tmkt   twelve  and 

one. 
Must  my  sweet  Nan  present  the  fairy  queen ; 
The  purpose  why,  is  here ;  in  which  disguise. 
While  other  jests  are  something  rank  on  foot,* 
Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Away  with  Slender,  and  with  him  at  Eton 
Immediately  to  marry :  she  hath  consented : 
Now,  sir. 

Her  mother,  even  strong  against  that  match. 
And  firm  for  doctor  Caius,  hath  appointed 
That  he  shall  likewise  shufHe  her  away. 
While  other  sports  are  tasking  of  their  minds. 
And  at  the  deanery,  where  a  priest  attends. 
Straight  marry  her :  to  this  her  mother's  plot 
She,  seemingly  obedient,  likewise  hath 
Made  promise  to  the  doctor ; — Now  thus  it  rests : 
Her  father  means  she  shall  be  all  in  white  ; 
And  in  that  habit,  when  Slender  sees  his  time 
To  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  bid  her  go. 
She  shall  go  with  him  :  her  mother  hath  intended, 
The  better  to  denote  her  to  the  doctor, 
(For  they  must  all  be  mask'd  and  vizarded,) 

*  IVhile  other  jests  are  somethiti^  rank  on  ,/&o*,]  L  e.  white 
they  are  hotly  pursuing  other  memment  of  their  owiu 
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That,  quaint  in  green/  she  shall  be  loose  enrob'd. 
With  ribbands  pendant,  flaring  'bout  her  head  ; 
And  when  the  doctor  spies  his  vantage  ripe. 
To  pinch  her  by  the  hand,  and,  on  that  token^ 
The  maid  hath  given  consent  to  go  with  him. 

Host.  Which  means  she   to  deceive?   father  or 
mother  ? 

Fent.  Both,  my  good   host,  to  go  along  with 
me: 
And  here  it  rests, — ^that  you'll  procure  the  vicar 
To  stay  for  me  at  church,  'twixt  twelve  and  one. 
And,  in  the  lawful  name  of  marrying. 
To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony. 

Host.  Well,  husband  your   device;    I'll   to  the 
vicar: 
Bring  you  the  maid,  you  shall  not  lack  a  priest. 

Fent.  So  shall  I  ever  more  be  bound  to  thee ; 
Besides,  I'll  make  a  present  recompense.    [Exeunt. 

ACTV. 

SCENE  I.  A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

m 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Fal.  Prjrthee,  no  more  prattling: — go. .  Fli 
hold : '  This  is  the  third  time ;  I  hope,  good  luok 
lies  in  odd  numbers.  Away,  go  ;  they  say,  diere  is 
divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance, 
or  death. — ^Away. 

Quick.  I'll  provide  you  a  chain ;  and  I'll  do  what 
I  can  to  get  you  a  pair  of  horns. 


quaint  in  greeny']  -*^  may  mean  fantastically  drest  in 
green.    QuaintnesSf  however,  was  anciently  used  to  signify  ^roce* 
J'ulness. 

3  — .  ra  hold :]  I'll  keep  the  appointment 
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Fdl'  AwKy,  I  say ;  time  wears :  hold  up  your  head, 
and  mince.'^  [Esit  Mrs.  Quickly* 

Enter  Ford. 

How  now,  master  Brook  ?  Master  Brook,  the  mat- 
ter will  be  known  to-night,  or  never.  Be  you  in  the 
Park  about  midnight^  at  Heme's  oak,  and  you  shall 
see  wonders. 

Ford. .  Went  you  not  to  her  yesterday,  sir,  as  you 
told  me  you  had  appointed  ? 

Fal.  I  went  to  her,  master  Brook, .  as  you  see, 
like  a  poor  old  num  :  but  I  came  from  her,  master 
Brook,  like  a  poor  old  woman.  That  same  knave. 
Ford  her  husband^  hath  the  finest  mad  devil  of  jea- 
lousy in  him,  master  Brook,  that  ever  governed 
fr'enzy.  I  will  tell  you.-*-<He  beat  me  grievously,  in 
the  shape  of  a  woman ;  for  in  the  shape  of  man> 
master  Brook,  I  fear  not  Goliath  with  a  weaver's 
beam ;  because  I  know  also,  life  is  a  shuttle.  I  am 
in  haste ,  go  along  with  me ;  I'll  tell  you  all,  master 
Brook.  Since  I  plucked  geese,^  played  truant,  and 
whipped  top,  I  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  beaten, 
till  lately.  Follow  me :  I'll  tell  you  strange  things 
of  this  knave  Ford :  on  whom  to-night  I  will  be  re- 
venged, and  I  will  deliver  his  wife  into  your  hand.— - 
Follow;  Strange  things  in  hand,  master  Brook! 
follow.  [^Eseunt^ 

4 hold  up  your  head^  an</ mince.]  To  mnce  is  to  walk; 

with  affected  oelicacy. 

^  — —  Since  /plucked  geese,]  To  strip  a  living  goose  of  his 
feathers,  was  formerly  aa  act  of  puerile  barbarity. 
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SCENE  II. 

Windsor  Park. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender, 

Page.  Come,  come ;  we'll  couch  i'  the  castle-^ 
ditch,  till  we  see  the  light  of  our  fairies.— *Reinem« 
ber,  son  Slender,  my  daughter. 

Slen.  Ay,  forsooth ;  I  have  spoke  with  her,  and 
we  have  a  nay-word,^  how  to  know  one  another. 
I  come  to  her  in  white,  and  cry,  mum  ;  she  cries 
budget  ;'  and  by  that  we  know  one  another. 

Shal.  That's  good  too:    but  what  needs  eitfaier 
your  mum,  or  her  budget  ?  the  white  will  decipher  ^ 
her  well  enough. — It  hath  struck  ten  o'clock. 

Page.  The  night  is  dark  ;  light  and  spirits  wilt 
become  it  well.  Heaven  prosper  our  sport!  No 
man  means  evil  but  the  devil,  and  we  shall  know  him 
by  his  horns.     Let's  away ;  follow  me.       \JExeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

The  Street  in  Windsor. 

Enter  Airs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Dr.  Caius. 

JUrs.  Page.  Master  Doctor,  my  daughter  is  in 
green :  when  you  see  your  time,  take  her  by  the 
hand,  away  with  her  to  the  deanery,  and  despatch 

*  —  a  nat/'Wmdy']  i.  e.  a  watch-word. 

1  ■  ■  mum ;  she  cries^  budget;]  These  words  appear  to  have 
been  in  common  use  before  the  time  of  our  author.  **  And  now 
if  a  man  call  them  to  accomptes,  and  aske  the  cause  of  al  these 
their  tragical  and  cruel  doings,  he  shall  have  a  short  answer  with 
fttum  budget f  except  they  wUl  perad venture  allege  this,  ^c***. 
Oration  against  the  unlawftd  Insurrections  of  the  Protectants^' 
hi.  1.  8vo.  1^15,  sign.  C.  8.     Rebd. 
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it  quickly :  Go  before  into  the  park  ;  we  two  must 
go  togetlier. 

Cams.  I  know  vat  I  have  to  do ;  Adieu. 

Mrs.  Page.  Fare  you  well,  sir.  [jEJ^nV  Caius.] 
My  husband  will  not  rejoice  so  much  at  the  abuse 
of  Falstaff,  as  he  will  chafe  at  the  doctor*s  marrying 
my  daughter:  but  'tis  no  matter;  better  a  littie 
chiding,  than  a  great  deal  of  heart-break. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Where  is  Nan  now,  aad  her  troop  of 
fancies  ?  and  the  Welch  devil,  Hugh  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  They  are  all  coucned  in  a  pit  hard 
by  Heme's  oak,®  with  obscured  lights;  wliich,  at 
the  very  instant  of  Falstaff 's  and  our  meetings  tliey 
will  at  once  display  to  the  night. 

Mrs.  Ford.  That  cannot  choose  but  amaze  him. 

Mrs.  iPage.  If  he  be  not  amazed,  he  wiU  be 
mocked ;  if  he  be  amazed,  he  will  every  way  be 
mocked. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We'll  betray  him  finely. 

Mrs.  Page.  Against   such  lewdsters,  and  their 
lechery, 
TTiose  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  The  hour  draws  on ;  To  the  oak,  to 
the  oak !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Windsor  Park. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  and  Fairies. 

Eva.  Trib,  trib,  fairies ;   come ;    and  remember 
your  parts :   be  pold,  I  pray  you ;   follow  me  into 


in  a  pit  hard  hy  Heme's  oak,]  An  aerit,  which  wmj  be 
thatallttded  to  by  Shal«peare,  is  still  standing  dote  to  a  jMt  in 
Windsor  forest.    It  is  yet  shown  as  the  oak  of  Heme. 
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the  pit ;  and  when  I  give  the  watch- ords,  do  as  I 
pid  you ;  Come,  come  ;  trib,  trib.  [^Ejceunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Another  part/^f  the  Park. 

Enter  Falstafp  disf/'sed^  with  a  buck^s  head  on. 

Fal.  The  Windsor  bell  hath  struck  twelve ;  the 
minute  draws  on  :  Now,  the  hot-blooded  gods  assist 
me : — Remember,  Jove,  thou  wast  a  bull  for  thy 
Europa ;  love  set  on  thy  horns. — O  powerful  love ! 
that,  in  some  respects,  makes  a  beast  a  man ;  in 
some  other,  a  man  a  beast. — You  were  also,  Jupiter, 
a  swan,  for  the  love  of  Leda;— O,  omnipotent 
love !  how  near  the  god  drew  to  the  complexion  of 
a  goose  ? — A  fault  done  first  in  the  form  of  a  beast ; 
— O  Jove,  a  beastly  fault !  and  then  another  &ult 
in  the  semblance  of  a  fowl ;  think  on't,  Jove ;  a 
foul  fault. — When  gods  have  hot  backs,  what  shall 
poor  men  do  ?  For  me,  I  am  here  a  Windsor  stag ; 
and  the  fattest,  I  think,  i'  the  forest :  Send  me  a 
cool  rut-time,  Jove,  or  who  can  blame  me  to  piss 
my  tallow  ?  Who  comes  here  ?  my  doe  ? 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John  ?  art  thou  there,  my  deer  ? 
my  male  deer  ? 

Fal.  My  doe  with  the  black  scut  ? — Let  the  sky 
rain  potatoes ;  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  Green 
Sleeves ;  bail  kissing-comfits^  and  snow  eringoes ; 
let  there  come  a  tempest  of  provocation,  I  will 
shelter  me  h«fe.  [^Embracing  her. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Mistress  Page  is  come  with  me, 
sweetheart. 

Fal.  Divide  me  like  a  bride-buck,  each  a  haunch : 

9 
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I  will  keep  my  Bides  to  myself  my  shoulden  Ibrtbe 
fellow  of  this  walk^'  and  my  horns  I  bequeath  your 
husbands.  Am  I  a  woodman  ? '  ha  I  Speak  I  like 
Heme  the  hunter  ? — ^Why,  now  is  Cupid  a  diA.of 
conscience ;  he  makes  restitutioh.  As  I  amvti  mc 
spirit^  welcome !  [^Naise  mtUn. 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas !  what  noise  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  forgive  our  sins ! 

FaL  Wliat  should  this  be  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.     \    l  __  rrri.       ''\jr 

Mrs.  Pa^e.  f  ^^^^^  ^'^y*  ^^''^  '^  «^- 
FaL  I  thmk,  the  devil  will  not  have  me'damned^ 

lest  the  oil  that  is  in  me  should  set  hell  on  lire ;  he 

would  never  else  cross  me  thus. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh   Evans,    like  a  satyr;    Mrs. 
Quickly,    and   Pistol  ;     Anne  Page^    as  the 

Fairy  Queen,  attended  by  her  brother  andothers, 
dressed  like  Fairies,  xcith  xvaxen  tapers  on  thdr 
heads. 

Quick.  Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white^ 
You  moon-shine  revellers,  and  shades  of  nighty 
You  orphan-heirs  of  fixed  destiny,* 
Attend  y6ur  office,  and  your  quality. 


9 mi/  shoulders  ^for  the   fellow  of  this  walk,]  A  tcalk  is 

that  district  in  a  forest,  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  a  particuiir 
keeper  extends.  To  the  keeper  the  shoulders  and  humbles  belong 
as  a  perquisite. 

a  woodman  ?2  A  tvoofiman  was  an  attendant  on  the 


cor,  called  Forrester,  It  is  here,  however,  lued  ina.wanton 
sense,  for  one  who  chooses  female  game  as  the  objects  oflMt  pur- 
suit. 

^  You  orphan-//e/r5  of  fixed  destiny^']  Dr.  WarburCon 
orphan  to  ouphen  ;  and  not  without  plausibility,'  as  the 
ouphes  occurs  both  before  and  afterwards.  But,  1  fimcy,  i 
quiescence  to  the  vulgar  doctrine,  the  address  in  this  line  b  to  a 
part  of  the  troop^  as  mortals  by  birth,  but  adopted  by  the  f^jii^i 
orphans  in  respect  of  their  real  parents,  and  now  only  depeotot 
on  dcstinj/  herself.     Farmer. 


firSiAY  V^vkt  or  ^b«Bott. 


'     .'I     '     •    ■ 


?     'li^ 
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Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  o-yes. 

Pist.  Elves,  list  your  names ;  silence,  you  airy 
toys. 
Cricket y  to  Windsor  chimnies  shalt  thou  leap  : 
Where  fires  thou  find^st  unrak*d,  and  hearths  un- 
ii  swept, 

ere  pinch  me  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry : ' 
r  radiant  queen  hates  sluts  and  sluttery. 
L]FaL  They  are  fairies  ;  he,  that  speaks  to  them, 

shall  die : 
TU  wink  and  couch :  no  man  their  works  must  eye. 
I  l^Lies  down  upon  his  face. 

^;  H»*oa.  Where's  Pede? — Go  you,  and  where  you 
find  a  maid, 
at,  ere  she  sleep,  has  thrice  hei*  prayers  said, 
.^  Jse  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy,* 
'.i^oep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy ; 

t-;;those  as  sleep,  and  think  not  on  their  sins, 
|ti<^  them,  arms,  legs,  backs,  shoulders,  sides,  and 

shins. 
Quick.  About,  about ; 
^S^h.  Windsor  castle,  elves,  within  and  out : 
ki-eyf  good  luck,  ouphcs,  on  every  sacred  room ; 
'J^tvit  may  stand  till  the  perpetual  doom, 
.3n  siii^  as  wholesome,  as  in  state  'tis  fit ; 
f|hy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it. 
?ie^  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scour 
i?ith  jWoe  of  balm,  and  every  precious  flower : 
« 

i; 

t-  ^  — ^  flw  bflberry :]  The  hilberru  is  the  'whortleberry. 
I.  ^  —  Go  t/ouy  and  where  you  Jind  a  maidy — 

Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  Jantasy^']  Mr.  M alone  supposes 
the  sense  of  the  passage,  collectively  taken,  to  be  as  follows :— « 
**  Go  you,  and  wherever  you  find  a  maid  asleep,  that  hath  thrice 
prayed  to  the  Deity,  t hough ^  in  consequence  of  her  innocence, 
she  sleep  as  soundly  as  an  infant,  elevate  her  fancy,  and  amuse  her 
tranquil  mind  with  some  delightiful  vision ;  but  those  whom  you 
find  asleep  without  having  previously  thought  on  their  sins,  and 
prayed  to  heaven  for  forgiveness,  pinch,  &c." 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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Each  fair  instalment^  coat^  and  several  cmH, 

Wiiih  lojal  blason^  erermore  be  blest ! 

And  nightly^  meadow-fairies^  look^  you  sing, 

Like  to  the  Garter's  oompass,  in  a  ring : 

The  expressure  that  it  h&M,  green  let  it  h6. 

More  fertile-fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see ; 

And^  Hony  soit  qui  mat  y  pense^  write^ 

In  emerald  tuftks,  flowers  purple^  blue,  and  white ; 

Like  sapphire,  paaurl,  and  rich  emlntndery,  1 

Buckled  below  fair  knight-hood's  bending  knee :  > 

Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  charactery/  } 

Away ;  disperse :  But,  till  *tis  one  o'clock^ 

Our  dance  of  custom,  round  about  the  oA 

Of  Heme  the  hunter,  let  us  not  fin^t. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  lock  hand  in  hand ;  yourselves 
in  order  set : 
And  twenty  glow-worms  shall  our  lanterns  be,    . 
To  guide  our  measure  round  about  the  tree. 
But,  stay ;  I  smell  a  man  of  middle  earth.^ 

Fal.  Heavens  defend  me  from  that  Welch  fairy ! 
lest  he  transform  me  to  a  piece  of  cheese  I 

Fist.  Vile  worm,  thou  wast  o'erlook'd  even  in  thy 
birth.^ 

Quick.  With  trial-fire  touch  me  his  fmger-end ; 
If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  bade  descem. 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain ;  but  if  he  start. 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  coiTupted  heart. 

Pist.  A  trial,  come. 

Eva^  Come,  will  this  wood  take  fire  ? 

[They  burn  him  with  their  takers. 

Fal.  Oh,  oil,  oh ! 

5 ....  eharactery.']    For  the  matter  with  wkidh  tfaay  make 
letters. 

^  • qT  middle  earth.]    Earthy  or  toor&f,  from  its  ii , 

situation  in  the  midst^  or  middle  of  the  Ptolemaic  syitaou 

^  ^—  o'er-look'd  tven  in  ihy  birth,']  L  e.  il^k^  m  i 
bora. 
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Quick.  Corrupt,  corrupt,  and  tainted  in  desire ! 
About  him,  fairies ;  sin^  a  scornful  rhyme ; 
And,  as  you  trip,  still  pmch  him  to  your  time. 

Eva.  It  is  right ;  indeed  he  is  full  of  lecheries 
and  iniquity. 


Song.  Fve  on  sinful  fantasy ! 
tye  on  lust  and  luxury  ! 
Lust  is  but  a  bloody  Jire^ 
Kindled  with  unchaste  desire j 
Fed  in  heart ;  whose  flames  aspire^ 
As  thoughts  do  blow  thenty  higher  and  higher ^ 
Pinch  him,  fairies^  mutually  ; 
Pinch  him  for  his  villainy  ; 
Pinch  him,  and  burn  him,  and  turn  him  about^ 
Till  candles,  a?id  star-light,  and  moon-^hine  be  out. 

During  this  song,  the  fairies  pinch  FalstafT.  Doctor 
Caius  comes  one  way,  and  steals  away  a  fairy  in 
green;  Slender  another  way,  and  tajces  o^  a  fairy 
in  white ;  and  Fenton  comes,  and  stealsr  away 
Mrs.  Anne  Page.  A  noise  of  hunting  is  made 
within.  All  the  fairies  run  away.  F^Asta^ff pulls 
off  his  buck*s  head,  and  rises. 


Efiter  Page,  Ford,  Mrs.  Page,  and  Mrs.  Ford. 

They  lay  hold  on  him. 

Page.  Nay,  do  not  fly ;  I  think,  we  have  watch'd 
you  now ; 
Will  none  but  Heme  the  hunter  serve  your  turn  ? 
Mrs.  Page.  I  pray  you,  jDom^ ;  hold  up  the  jest 
no  higher  :— 
Now,  good  sir  John,  how  Iik«  you  Windsor  wives  ? 

Y  2 
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See  you  these^  husband  ?  do  not  these  fair  yokes 
Become  the  forest  better  than  the  town  ?  • 

Ford.  Now,  sir,  who*s  a  cuckold  now  ? — Master 
Brook,  Falstaff 's  a  knave,  a  cuckoldly  knave ;  here 
are  his  horns,  master  Brook :  And,  master  Brook, 
he  hath  enjoyed  nothing  of  Ford's  but  his  buck- 
basket,  his  cudgel,  and  twenty  pounds  of  money ; 
which  must  be  paid  to  master  Brook ;  his  horses 
are  arrested  for  it,  master  Brook. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John,  we  have  had  ill  luck  ;  we 
could  never  meet.    I  will  never  take  you  for  my  love 
again,  but  I  will  always  count  you  my  deer. 
.    Fed.  I  do  begin  to  perceive  that  I  am  made  an 
ass. 

Ford.  Ay,  and  an  ox  too;  both  the  proofs  are 
extant. 

Fal.  And  these  are  not  fairies  ?  I  was  three  or 
four  times  in  the  thought,  they  were  not  fairies :  and 
yet  the  guiltiness  of  my  mind,  the  sudden  surprize 
of  my  powers,  drove  the  grossness  of  the  foppery 
into  a  received  belief,  in  despite  of  the  teeth  of  all 
rhyme  and  reason,  that  they  were  fairies.  See  now, 
how  wit  may  be  made  a  Jack-a-lent,  when  *tis  upon 
ill  employment. 

Eva.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  serve  Got,  and  leave  your 
desires,  and  fairies  will  not  pinse  you. 

Ford.  Well  said,  fairy  Hugh. 

Eva.  And  leave  you  your  jealousies  too,  I  pray 
you. 

Ford.  I  will  never  mistrust  my  wife  again,  till 
thou  art  able  to  woo  her  in  good  English. 

'  See  you  these^  husband?  do  not  these  Jair  yokes 

Become  ihejorest  better  than  the  town  ?]  Mrs.  Page's  meaning 

Js  this.     Seeing  the  horns  (the  ^pes  of  cuckoldom)  in  FaSstaff's 

hands,  she  asl^  her  husband,  wnether  those  yokes  are  not  more 

proper  in  the^or^  than  in  the  tooms  u  e.  than  in  his  own  fiunily. 

Thsobalo. 
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Fal.  Have  I  laid  my  brain  in  the  sun,  and  dried 
it,  that  it  wants  matter  to  prevent  so  gross  over- 
reaching as  this  ?  Am  I  ridden  with  a  Welch  goat 
too  ?  8hall  I  have  a  coxcomb  of  frize  f  ^  'Tis  time 
I  were  choked  with  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese. 

Eva.  8eese  is  not  good  to  give  putter ;  your  pelly 
is  all  putter. 

Fal.  Seese  and  putter !  have  I  lived  to  stand  at 
the  taunt  of  one  that  makes  fritters  of  English  ? 
This  is  enough  to  be  the  decay  of  lust  and  late- 
walking,  through  the  realm. 

Airs.  Page.  Why,  sir  John,  do  you  think,  though 
we  would  have  thrust  virtue  out  of  our  hearts  by  the 
head  and  shoulders,  and  have  given  ourselves  with- 
out scruple  to  hell,  that  ever  the  devil  could  have 
made  you  our  delight  r 

Ford.  What,  a  hodge-pudding  ?  a  bag  of  flax  ? 

Airs.  Page.  A  puffed  man  ? 

Page.  Old,  cold,  withered,  and  of  intolerable 
entrails  ? 

Ford.  And  one  that  is  as  slanderous  as  Satan  ? 

Page.  And  as  poor  as  Job  ? 

Ford.  And  as  wicked  as  his  wife  ? 

Eva.  And  given  to  fornications,  and  to  taverns, 
and  sack,  and  wine,  and  metheglins,  and  to  drink- 
ings,  and  swearings,  and  starings,  pribbles  and 
prabbles  ? 

Fal.  Well,  I  am  your  theme :  you  have  the  start 
of  me ;  I  am  dejected ;  I  am  not  able  to  answer 
the  Welch  flannd  :  ignorance  itself  is  a  plummet 
o'er  me  ; "  use  me  as  you  will. 

^ a  coxcomb  of  frizc  ?]  i.  e.  a  fool's  cap  made  out  of 

Welch  materials.     Wales  was  famous  for  this  cloth. 

'  Ignorance  itself  is  a  plummet  o'er  me :]  i.  e.  serves  to  point 
out  my  obliquities.  This  is  said  in  consequence  of  Evans's  last 
speccn.  The  allusion  is  to  the  examination  of  a  carpenter's  work 
by  the  plummet  held  over  it ;  of  which  line  Sir  Hugh  is  here 
represented  as  the  lead.     Hinley. 
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Ford*  Marry,  sir,  we'll  bring  you  to  WindBor,  to 
one  master  Brook,  that  you  have  cozened  <^  money, 
to  whom  you  should  have  been  a  pander :  over  and 
above  that  you  have  suffered^  I  think,  to  repay  that 
money  will  be  a  biting  affliction* 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  husband,  let  that  go  to  tnake 
amends : 
Forgive  that  sum,  and  so  we^U  all  be  friends^ 

Ford.  Well,  here's  my  hand ;   alFs  fbi^ven  at 
last. 

Page^  Yet  be  cheerful,  knight :  thou  shalt  eat  a 
posset  to-iiight  at  my  house ;  where  I  will  desire 
thee  to  laugh  at  my  wife,  that  now  laughs  at  thee : 
Tell  her,  master  Slender  hath  married  her  daughter. 

Mrs.  Page.  Doctors  doubt  that :  if  Anne  Page 
be  my  daughter,  she  is,  by  this,  doctor  Cains'  wife. 

[Aside. 

Enter  Slender. 

Slen.  Whoo,  ho !  ho  !  father  Page ! 

Page.  Son !  how  now  ?  how  now,  son  ?  have 
you  despatched  ? 

Slen.  Despatched ! — I'll  make  the  best  in  Glo* 
cestcrshire  know  on't;  would  I  were  hanged^  la, 
else. 

Page.  Of  what,  son  ? 

Slen.  I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  marry  mistress 
Anne  Page,  and  she's  a  great  lubberly  boy ;  If  it 
had  not  been  i'  the  church,  I  would  have  swinged 
him,  or  he  should  have  swinged  ifie.  If  I  did  not 
think  it  had  been  Anne  Page,  would  I  might  never- 
stir,  and  'tis  a  post-master's  boy. 

Page.  Upon  my  life  then  you  took  the  wrong. 

Slen.  What  need  you  tell  me  that?  I  think  so, 
when  I  took  a  boy  for  a  gii*l :  If  I  had  been  married 
to  him,  for  all  he  was  in  woman's  apparel,  I  would 
not  have  had  him. 
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Page.  Why,  this  is  your  own  folly.  Did  not  I 
tell  you,  how  you  should  know  my  daughter  by  her 
garments  ? 

Slen.  I  went  to  her  in  white,  and  cry*d  mum^ 
and  she  cry'd  budget^  as  Anne  and  I  had  appoints 
ed ;  and  yet  it  was  not  Anne,  but  a  post-master's  boy^ 

Eva.  Jeshu !  Master  Slender,  eannot  you  see  but 
marry  boys  ? 

Page.  O,  I  am  vexed  at  heart:  What  shall  I 
do? 

Mrs.  Page.  Good  George,  be  not  angry :  I  knew 
of  your  purpose ;  turned  my  daughter  into  green ; 
and,  indeea,  she  is  now  witli  the  doctor  at  the 
deanerjr,  and  there  married. 

Enter  Caius. 

Cains.  Vere  is  mistress  Page?  By  gar,  I  am 
cozened  ;  I  ha*  married  un  garfoUf  a  boy ;  un  pai-- 
safij  by  gar,  a  boy ;  it  is  not  Anne  Page :  by  gar,  I 
am  cozened* 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  did  you  take  her  in  green  ? 

Caius.  Ay,  be  gar,  and  'tis  a  boy :  be  gar.  Til 
raise  all  Windsor.  [^Eait  Caius. 

Ford.  This  is  strange :  Who  hath  got  the  right 
Anne? 

Page.  My  heart  misgives  me:  Here  comes 
master  Fenton. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Anne  Page. 

How  now,  master  Fenton  ? 

Anne.  Pardon,   good  father!   good  my  mother, 

pardon ! 
Page.  Now,    mistress  ?   how  chance  you   went 
not  with  master  Slender  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Why  went  you   not  with  master 
doctor,  maid  ? 

10 
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Fent.  You  do  amaze  her :  *  Hear  the  truth  of  it. 
You  would  have  married  her  most  shameAilly^ 
Where  there  was  no  proportion  held  in  love. 
The  truth  is.  She  and  I,  long  since  contracted. 
Are  now  so  sure,  that  nothing  can  dissolve  us, 
The  offence  is  holy,  that  she  hath  committed : 
And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft. 
Of  disobedience,  or  unduteous  title ; 
Since  therein  she  doth  evitate  and  shun 
A  thousand  irreligious  cursed  hours. 
Which  forced  marriage  would  have  brought  upon 
her. 

Ford.  Stand  not  amaz'd :  here  is  no  remedy : — 
In  love,  tlie  heavens  themselves  do  guide  the  state ; 
Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  sold  by  fate. 

Fal.  I  am  glad,  though  you  have  ta*en  a  special 
stand  to  strike  at  me,  that  your  arrow  hath  glanced. 

Page.  Well,  what  remedy  ?  Fenton,  heaven  give 
thee  joy ! 
What  cannot  be  eschew'd,  must  be  embraced. 

Fal.  When  night-dogs  run^  all  sorts  of  d^r  are 
chas'd. 

Eva.  I  will  dance  and  eat  plums  at  your  wedding. 

Mrs.  Page.  Well,    I  will   muse   no  further: — 
Master  Fenton, 
Heaven  give  you  many,  many  merry  days  ! — 
Good  husband,  let  us  every  one  go  home. 
And  laugh  this  spoil  o'er  by  a  country  fire ; 
Sir  John  and  all. 

Ford.  Let  it  be  so : — Sir  John, 
To  master  Brook  you  yet  shall  hold  your  word ; 
For  he,  to-night,  shall  lie  with  mistress  Ford.^ 

[^Exeunt. 


amaze  her  .*]  i.  e.  confound  her  by  your  questions. 


5  Of  this  play  there  is  a  tradition  preserved  by  Mr.  Rowe,  that 
it  was  written  at  the  command  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  so 

delighted  with  the  character  of  Falstaff,  that  she  wiriied  it  to  be 

a 
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diffused  through  more  plays ;  but  suspecting  that  It  mi^ht  pall  by 
continued  uniformity^  directed  the  poet  to  diyersifV  his  mannery 
by  shewing  him  in  love.  No  task  is  harder  than  that  of  writing 
to  the  ideas  of  another.  Shakspeare  knew  what  the  Queen,  if 
the  story  be  true,  seems  not  to  have  knbwn-^that  by  any  real 
passion  of  tenderness,  the  selfish  craft,  the  careless  jollity,  and 
the  lazy  luxury  of  Falstaff  must  have  suffered  so  much  abate- 
ment, that  little  of  his  former  cast  would  have  remained.  Fal- 
staff could  not  love  but  by  ceasing  to  be  Falstaff.  He  could  only 
counterfeit  love,  and  his  professions  could  be  prompted,  not  by 
the  hope  of  pleasure,  but  of  money.  Thus  the  poet  approached 
as  near  as  he  could  to  the  work  enjoined  him ;  yet  havmg,  per- 
haps, in  the  former  plays,  completed  his  own  idea,  seems  not  to 
have  been  able  to  give  Falstaff  all  his  former  power  of  entertain- 
ment. 

This  comedy  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  number  of  the 
personages,  who  exhibit  more  characters  appropriated  and  dis- 
criminated, than  perhaps  can  be  found  in  any  other  play. 

Whether  Shakspeare  was  the  first  that  produced  upon  the  Eng- 
lish stage  the  effect  of  language  distorted  and  depraved  by  pro- 
vincial or  foreign  pronunciation,  I  cannot  certainly  decide.*  This 
mode  of  forming  ridiculous  characters  can  confer  praise  only 
on  him  who  originally  discovered  it,  for  it  requires  not  much  of 
eitl  vit  or  judgment:  its  success  must  be  derived  almost 
w',  ^^i"^  Yrom  the  player,  but  its  power  in  a  skilful  mouth,  even  he 
,  ^'spises  it,  is  unable  to  resist. 
^   Th  ^^^"^^^^^  of  this  drama  is  deficient;  the  action  begins  and 

■»  Sflen,  before  the  conclusion,  and  the  different  parts  might 
^h  «y^  places  without  inconvenience;  but  its  general  power^ 
#h  t  f^^^""  ^y  which  all  works  of  genius  shall  finally  be  tried,  is 

^1 1^  that  perhaps  it  never  yet  had  reader  or  spectator  who  did 

^^^  think  it  too  soon  at  the  end.    Johnson. 
no* 

*  In  The  Three  LatJies  of  London^  1584,  is  the  character  of  an  liatUm 
inrrch:int,  very  stronf;ly  marked  by  foreign  pronunciation.  Dr.  DodjfpoU^ 
in  the  comedy  ^hich  bears  bis  nane,  i>y  like  Caiu*,  a  French  phytician. 
This  piece  appeared  at  least  a  year  before  The  Merrjf  Wives  of  Windmr. 
The  hero  of  it  speaks  such  another  jargon  as  the  antagonist  of  8ir  Hugh, 
and  like  him  ii  cheated  of  his  mistress.  In  several  other  pieces,  more  an- 
cient than  the  earliest  of  Shakspenre's,  provincial  characters  are  introduced. 

STKEVOia. 
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